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PROVINCIAL G A Z L T T E LR 


Ol' 

ASSAM. 


fHiiioo tho following artwlc was writlon llic sTrmll )»ro\in(’rof \sMani hn^ 
rpatied to exist ah a 8**]^Tate unit., and Iiak heeii tniialganiared miLIi 
15 distnelH of Norilieruund KanU'rn llc^ngal to form the hirgor province of 
I'antem Bengal and Asnaui, wlnrh in ruled by a liieiiteniini-ttovemor 
aHMHted by a Coniieil. The account of the gc'neraJ adrmnistrutnt* staff, tin* 
varioiiH dopaTfmeiitH. iind the system of leirishit»o?i 1.. thii** 'visoletc ami the 
Air<'T'i.'eTrie)U vrhieli ;nre now in force will he tiiuiid c! iii 'hf rir'scle 

Ka-(ei-ii IJeiigaL and Ansani The reiiiaiiuler ol the urlieU ailonU .1 

generally correct account of that jKjrtiun of the new jiroMuee which via* 
oiiec known as Assam.] 

Assam. — T ho l*rovinoo of Assam, whieh lies outlie norlli-oasU^m 
border of Bengal, and is oiio of the Froutior Pr^viiuvN i»f the Iiidnui 
Kiniiire, is situabxl boiwcvn 111' aii<l 2 S Lfi' N. and 4 i^'aud 

12' E. It is bounded on tho north by st*ction of the 

groat Himalayan range, the froniif*r trilieb from west to east lioing 
sneet'ssively the BhotiAb of BhutAii. the Hlotifis of T«uvaiig, — 
a i»riiVLm:e subject to Lhilsa, — Akas, Muib, Almrs, and 

Mishmis^ on the north-mst by the MikIiiui llilhs vi'liich sw'eep 
round the head of the Brahmaputra Valli*v. f»n the oaf.t I>y tho 
mountains which are inhabited by Kliamtis, Singphos, and various 
Naga tribes ; and by the Burmese frontier, when* it niandics with 
that of the Manipur State ; on the south by the Chiu Hills, the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, and the State of Hill Tip|H:ra ; and on 
the west by tho districts of 'ri]i|)era, Mynicnsingh, and Rangpur, 
the State of Cooch BehlSr, and Jalpaiguri District. The total 
area of the Province, including the Native State of Manipur 
(8,456 square miles), is 61.682 square miles. 

Tho name Assam'"* i8> according to some, dcrivcHl from tho 
Sanskrit " Asama," which means peerless or unequalled. It has 
been suggpested that this title WfOS applied to the Shan iiiVcirltTs, who 
are now called Ahoms, and transferred from thorn to tho i i i.otry that 
they conquered. This derivation is, however, op« n if tin* si.rii ii>, 
objection that in AsBamese s is softened into / .li: m lu*- u^aur >1' in. 
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PHYSICAL ASPECTS, 


Natarftl dlW- 
Mions. 


The Burma 
Valley. 


tribe; and there is no apparent reason why it should have Lofii 
retained in the name of the country. It is doubtful also whethiM' 
either the Alioms thcmsclvcMi, or the tribes they found in occupation 
of the countryi would use a Sanskrit term to denote the dominant 
race. 

The Province falls into three natural divisions;- the valley 
of the Surma or Darak, the valley of the Jlrahmaputraj and the 
intervening range of hills. Tlie Native State of Manipur, which 
lies east of Cachar, is under the control of the Local Admiinstration, 
and the hills to the south of that Distric^t inhabited hy the Lushais 
have recently been brought under British rule. 

The Surma Valley is a flat plain about J25 miles long by fiO 
wide, shut in on three sides by raiigi^s of hills. The river from 
which the Valley takes its name rises on tlu' southern 
of the mountain raiure.-> on the borders of the Nugji ITillb 
Bistriet, and Hows south through the Manipur hills. At Tipai- 
mukh, it turns sliarply to the north and takes a tortuous (M»urs(‘. 
with a generaJly westward direction, through the ('aehiir District. 
On the western boundary ol Caehar it divides into two branciu;s, 
the northern of which is known as the Srnif a, and flows near llic 
Khusi Hills past' Sylhet and Chhatak, till it turns south ;it 
Sunamganj. The southern branch, called at first the Kusiyar.i, 
again divides into two strcn&ms, known as the Bacilk ami the 
llihiyauii, or Kaliii, hut both branclu^s rejoin the Surma on the 
western boundary of the Province. The chief tribiit:ii*ios of the 
river on the north, after it cutters British territory, are the Jii:i iMid 
.Tat nsii A from the North Cachar liills, and the BouArAM a.iiil 
Jat)i kata from the Khiisi and Jaiutia Hills. On the south it 
receives from the Liishai Hills the Sonai, tlui Duatj«waki with 
its second channel, the Katakhal, and the Simula, and the La.ncai 
Mani', and Ktiowat from Hill Tippera, 

The western end of the valley lies ver 3 ' low, and at Syllw't 
the low- water level of the Surmf is only 22 ‘7 feet above the sc.a. 
The hanks of the rivcTs are raised, by deposits of silt above tlie level 
of the surrounding country, and are lined with villagi‘s, which in tlie 
rainy season appear to he standing in a huge lake. Furtlier cast, 
the country rises, and fields covereil with natl (transplanted wintiT 
rice) lake the ]>laoc of swamps, in which only the longest-stemmed 
varieties of paddy can be grown ; but even here tlu;re are numerous 
depressions, or haarn as they are called, in the lowcstl parts of 
which water remains during the dry season, and which can only 
be used for grazing or the growth of winter crojis. In western 
Sylhet the houses of the villagers are crowded together, gardens 
and fruit trees are scarce, and the scenery at all seasons of the 
year is tame and uninteresting. Caohftr ai^d the eastern portion of 
Sylhet liavo, on the otlier hand, much to -please the eye. Blue 
hills bound the view ou almost every side, the villages ore buried in 
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vvovcfi of slcniler pulms, iVuthcry bamboos, and brosul-loavod j)lan- 
tains, and cvfii in the* dry season the c*omi<ry Iuf>kh fri*sb and 
The level of the }dain is lirokeii u]» l)y low rauiyi-s and isolatiMl liills, 
and here aiul tliorc bods of nvds and marshes lend vuriety to tin* 
scene. Little or no forest cvisls in Sylliel, but llnTe aiu extensive 
n*S4Tvi'H in the sr>uth and i-ast of the CViebar Di^l!iet. 

The Brahinapulra Valley is an alluvial jilain ahinit 150 inih's tij,.. Hr^hiuA 
in li'Uj'th, With an average hreadtli of about 50 nnles, shut in, like ' 

the Sunni Valley, by hills on every side except the w.'st. In its 
lower j>ortion it lies almost »iast and west, but in its uj>]>er bull" it 
trends winewbat towards the north-cast. The IIumimM'utim (I avs 
through the centre of this plain, and reeeiv«*s in its eriurse tlie 
draiinigiMjf Iho Himalayas on the north, and tlie A^sam Kun^e on 
the MUitli. 'J'hc principal tvihiit-iries on the uortli hank are the 
ILbang, Seu.vNSTKi, JUiAiiini, DnAN'>‘nii, Haknadi, 

-Mwas, ^M0MN trihulary llie Ai, the (hfAMi'AMATi, Saiiai nii wija 
and S^NXosii ; on the soiitli, the greater allhieiits are Ihi* Xoa and 
ihe Buri Dmiixgs, the Hisang, Hikiio, Jitan/t, and Diiwmim. A 
short dUtaiJce hdow tin? jniK'tioii with the Dhansiri a eoiisiderahhi 
l)»)dy <»f waf<jr separates itself fri*in the Biuliinapul r.i, and, under 
the name of the Kalano, llnws with a ti>rtuous eourse throinifh tin* 

Nowg^»nt? Distriet, rejoinino'the main stream ahoul ten miles above 
Gauhati. The Ivalang reecives tlie IVAi’iLi, which brines toil a 
iarjye ]wt of the drainage of the Mikir, lln* Noilh (.’fu'liar, and Ihe 
J.ainti& liills, and Ihe Dinuu from the Khasi Tlills. Bolow Gauhati 
the nuist considcTablo afflututgon the south bank are the Ku island 
Jl.NJLUAM. 

The valley, as a whole, is a level plain of fairly uniform 
breadth, exM-iitiii the eentre, whore tlu; Mikir Ildls projeet fnmi 
the main muss of the Assam llan^o, almost up to the smithmi hank 
of the llrahniaputra. l3(‘lwoeii Te/.piir and Dhnhri I here an* outcrops 
of ^eissio reek alcove the alluvium, (‘veii on the north hank of tlie. 
river, and the central portion of the Go-al]iara Ihstriet is inneh 
broken up by ranges of low hills, but elsewliere tliere is little b) 
interrupt tlio even levc‘1 of the plain. 

Tho Brahmaputra, lbrou';^b Ihe p^Luter part of ils efiursj*, is 
bounded on cither side by stretebos of niaibh lamL (^c^venul with thick 
j^rass junpfle, intorK]icrsed h»*re and there with patches of mustard 
and summer riu*- Vurilier hih id the level rises, and thi're is 
a belt, usually of co..siderahle bnjadth. of ix^rnuuieut ciiltivaiiori. 

The plain is cuveml with ri<e liidds and dotted over with clumps cd' 
bamboos, palms, and fruit trees, in which are buried the bouses of 
the cultivators. In most parts of the valley this belt gupj)urt.s 
a fairly dense population, but nearer the hills ciiltivatifiii u^^ain falls 
off, and p^assy plains and forests stretch to their fdbt. lOvon hen*, 
however, rice is p^rown on fields irrif^ated from the hdl streams, and 
Kijro[)caxi enterprise has in many places felled the lon-nts and Ojitued 
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prapmni ten ^lens. Little of this is seen by the traTeller on 
tho river steamer^ and he is liable to receive the impression that 
Assam is a srildemess of impenetrable junel^ the home of nothing 
but wild beasts. This view is but par&lly oorrect. There are 
still large areas of waste land, swamps, and forests^ and hills; but in 
parts of the valley the population is beginning to press upon 
we soil, and little good land remains available for settlement. 
Few places in the Brahmaputra Valley would not appeal to a 
lover of the picturesque. On a clear day the view both to the 
north and south is bounded by hills, while behind the lower ranges 
^ the Himalayas snowy peaks glisten in the sun. The rice fields arc 
interspersed with gproves of feathery bamboos, on every side are pools, 
rivers, and woods, and in the wilder parts nature is seeil fre^ 
from the r^raiuing hand of ninn. The slopes of the lower hills arc 
clothed with forest, and the rivers that debouch ujK)n the plain 
issue through gorges of exceptioniJ beauty. 

The ran^ of mountains which separates these two valleys 
projects at right angles from the Burmese system, and lies almost 
due east and wert. At its western end it attains a height of more 
than 4,600 feet in the peak of Nokrek, above the station of Tura. 
The hills are here broken up into shaiply^serratcd ridges and deep 
vallqrfli alike covered with forest. Further east, in the Shillong 
pe^ they reach a height of 6,450 feet, but this is only the highest 
point in a table-land hardly any part of which fWs much below 
a level of 6,000 feet. The denser forest growtii has here dis- 
appeared, and there are wide stretches of rolling down, dotted with 
clumps of oak and pine. On their southern face the hills rise like 
.a level wall abruptly from the plain, with oocasionally a deep 
mvme, which the rivers, fed by the heavy rainfidl of that region, 
have out through the plateau. Towards the Jainti& North 
Cachar hills the level falls, but tho Baba.il range, which commences 
on the south-east margin of the Khasi-Jaintia plateau, rises by 
^den leaps to a oonsiderable height, and among the hills border- 
ing the J4ting& valley summits of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet 
are found. Further east, the highest point in the province is 
raa^^ in Japvo, on the border of tho Naga Hills District. The 
huls here are all dt the serrated type, and their sides are clothed with 
forest or, on the lites of fallowing jhumn^ with dense bamboo or grass 
jungly The Ludiai Hills, which divide Burma from Assam, run 
angles to the Assam Range. They are for the most part 
covered with bamboo jungle and rank undergrowth, but in the 
eastern portion open grass-covered slopes are found, with groves of 
oak wd pme, interspersed with rhodo^ndron. The Manipur State* 
cowts of a fertile valley, covering an area of about 650 square 
miles, surrounded by ranges of hills. 

Ciw«d iBd onlUvBi«d for two or 

OM IMoliovodB toil for Nverol jooia, 000 pafo 49 t 
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NamcTOUS swamps and jhih in both valloy**, and diinn^t the 
rains the western portion of Sylhct lies nnfLer water; l»nt in 
British territoiy there are no lakes of any eousitlorable iui|ii)riaQou 
during the dry season, lu Manipur the Loktak, a sluvt «>f water 
covering about 'll square mileSj li(.^s to tlu* south of Inqdkil, tiu* 
capital town. The only island of any sukc is the Maji'li, a trait 
o£ land covering 485 scpiare miles in tlu* Sihsiigar I>istrii*t, 
which is surrounded by the waters of the Brahmaputra and 
the Subansiri. 

The Surma Valley is an alluvial tracts in wliich the process Geoiosy.* 
of deltaic formation has not proceeded so rapidly as in the n>ht of 
the Gangctic plain. Disastrous floods were more oommou at tlie 
end of the I8th century than they are at the present day, arid it 
Boems possible that the general level of the distrii^t may have been 
ip}>rcciahly raist^d within the last hundred years, hy the siUiiig up 
of depressions and the Rcdimeiii deposited by the rivers in their 
annual inundat:on8. Low ranges of hills, whieh for the must j»art 
consist of ujipor tcrtiaiy sandstones, proji^ct into the N'alli'V from 
the south, and its surface is dotted with isolatiHl hills callrd iz/af, 
from 60 to 200 feet high, eompost*d of layers of sand, clay, anil 
gravel, often highly indurated with ferruginous e4‘iiuMit. In the 
centre of the Assam V''alley the soil (.*#)Osists of a light layer of elay 
8ui>eriinpo6ed iqion beds of sand. Further hack from tlie Hr.iluna- 
putra the alluviuin is more eonsolidatk*d, and here and th(Te are b) bo 
round the remains of an older alluvium of a closer and heavier 
texture, which corresiionds to the high land of the (iangetie plain. 

Outliers of gneissio rexk from the Assam Range areeommon hit ween 
OorilpHr.L and Gauhuti, and are found as far east as Tf/pnr. 

The basis of tlie Asri.im Raiigo is a gneipf^ic r‘x*k. At its 
western end Haiidstones and ronglomerat'S, whii h are referable 
the cretaceous system, are 6U]H.rini]H»siHl u]X>n llie giu‘iss, and ans 
tiiemselvus overlaid liy linic-tone and sandstone of thi* nuniinuliii<; 
age. Further eastwarvls what is known .is tlio iiliiliorig jdaieaii 
rises stei‘ply from the Suniui \'allcv, but on its northern face falls 
away in a series of low hills towards the Brahma]) utra. The gneiss 
is here sureeeded hy the Shillong nr traiisitioii series, which consists 
of quartzites, conglomerates, phylliU's, aiul schists, tlirough which 
ap]H'ar granite and dioritio iiM'ks. l^pon this scries ha\c been 
Buperim])osed sandstones and eoiighimerates of the trcta<vouH age, 
which contain occasional roal scorns, ond which are in their turn 
■ overlaid by beds of th(* numimiliLie or lower tertiary ])erio<l, con- 
sisting of limcbtonc and suiirlhtcne with intcrstratilied sliales and 
coal deposits. Along the southern edge of the plateau in tlui 
nelghbourluxid of Chcrrapmiji, a group of bedded basaltic rocks, 
known as the Sylhct trap, has been forced up between the 
cretaceous and the older formations. The Mymensingh border is 


* ThlnKitioii haa bean compiled from notoa fnrniahvd lij Mr. P. N. Bone, of the Qeoinffical 
Survey of Indie, end from en eoonnnt of Aaaeni bv Sir Gherlee Lyell. pubUnlied Id the Generel 
▲dmUiletralioa Report of the Ftoviaoe Cor 168 &> 18 iil. 
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friiigod bv low ranges of hills of upper tortiaiy formation, anJ 
though this scries has been almost entirely removed* by denuda- 
tion below tho southern 8(*arp of the Khusi Hills, they appeal 
again in force cast of Jaintiupur, and their soft, massive, gxeenisli 
sandstones rise rapidly from this point into the Barail range. Tlutj 
range appears to have thnist the nummulitic and older formatioiiR 
in a north-easterly direction, but west of Cnchur itself curves tn 
the north-east, and finally merges into the Burmese mountain 
systc^Tii, of which it forms a part. Little is known of the castoTii 
extremity of tho Assam Bange, hut it appears tliat the hpper 
tertiary sandstones are succeeded by a scries of hard sandstones, 
slates, and shales with quartzr)6e bods, while still further cast 
serpentine dykes, identical in «*om position with those of Burma, 
run north and south. Upper tertiary roc'ks are helittvcil to in- 
stitute the Piitkai range, and are found again chapping the lulls 
which look dowtt u])oii the Chindwin Valley, but betwin these two 
p)ints there intt^rveiies a belt of ]»retertiary beds about 100 niilcH 
in widili. The bills containing the er)al measures of Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpiir consist of an enormous tliiokness of sandstones, the 
upper seri(»8 of which are toppHl by eongloiuerates and clay. The 
Himalayas north of the Brahmapulra have nevcjr heem properly 
cxploroil, but there is n.'asfm to sup[)oso that they are composed 
of gr<\it thicknesses of soft massive sandstones, of tertiary age and 
freshwater origin. Tho economic aspect of ‘ the geology of tlie 
Province is reft»rred to in the sc«dion on mim^s jiiid minerals. 

The uncultivated portions of tho Assam Valley are usually 
covonxl with forest, or with grass and reeds, which are sometimes 
nearly twenty feet in height. The throe commonest varieties arc 
ikra {Sacc^firum arund i naccam) , nal {^Phragmiic» RoxhurghiC) and 
khagari [Saccharum spontancum). At the western end the prevalent 
tree is /t/iZ (.S'/lor/'d rohuitt.P)^ but further east the forests are ever- 
green, tho chief constituents being species oi Amooya, Michel nu 
Magnolia^ Stcrcospermum^ Qucrcus^ Castanopsis^ Ficus^ and 
Mfsua, Various kinds of palms, cane, free ferns, bamboos, and 
plantain trees arc common. Tho veg4*tat.ion of Sylhet and Cachftr docs 
not differ materially from tliat of oastcTn BcTigal. There is compara- 
tively little forest, but in tho swam]»y parts numerous species of reeds 
and aquatic plants are found. The greater pari of the Assam Rax\gc 
is covered with dcusi' tree fewest or bamboo jungle, but the Khnsi 
plateau is a fine succession of rolling downs dotted with groves of 
oak and pine. The flora of this tract is extremely rich, and 
u])WaTds of 2,000 flowering plsuits were coHocUhI by Dr. Hooker 
within 10 miles of Cherrapunji, vrhile various kinds of orchids 
and balsams, rluHlodendrons, aBale.'is, and wild roses are found on 
every side. The Naga anti Msinip\ir Hills have a flora in many 
rcs^^s similar to that of the Khasi Hills, hut in addition p^sess 
a distinct Sikkim element, while the Lushai Hills aro botfUUCaHy 
part of the Burmese system. 
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Tlu‘ most miti'wnrtliy \vil«i iiiilmals aro f‘lopliantB, rluiuK'CToi;, "•> 

tigers^ loo]xird8, hoars,' \vil«l do^s, wild pi jj, iUnt, huffalfM^B, and 
luitliaii (Jiox tjaunu). Tlio smalW mitliaii {lion fron tails) has luvn 
dunioBticatcd hy the wild Inhos, ainl.it is doiihtfiil whether it is now 
found in Assam in a wild slat •• lihiiioooros are of throe kind'., 
the lar^e variety {n nictu-uis), which livi’S in Lho swamps that- frinire 
tlio Bralunaputra, lho Ml lalliT variety wliieh is oeeasiorially 

mot with in the snim' l«v.ility, nudthc siuall t wo-horiied ihiiioeoros 
wliii'h iiiiw and a^aiti M*on in the hills sinitli *>f th.- 
t^iirnia V.illov, tlioiiL'Ii i*'' ordin.iry huhitai is Sumatra, llornoo and 
the Malay l*oniu.^iil:i The onlinary vari«‘ii*s- oi“ diiir fi»und iu the 
Pjoviiiee are th e ^ //«/>// a (6 V/#.v/.y vuicolor), the hura singha or 
hwain]i doer '^CukAntt (I tln'hoy deei {Cvrrits puicinun), and 
Mii* harKinj^ d«vr nmnf i ar), (vo:it.-ant(‘l<)|)i*s vtorhacd nn 

.Sum itionitis) an- oumkuiuhHv nu*! with on the hij^her hills, hut 
;ir,; si-aT»e and .sliy. l''J-']ph.mls are ioiind iu '-onsiderahle iiiiinhcrs 
in the Assam \ jill<y .md m the haver s1o]h'.h oF the Assam Ran^i*. 

Tlicy are also oeiM‘'«nndl\ hunted with siuress in south Caeluir and 
111 snuili-eiihh'rn Sylli.'f . l^xteiisixcoperations havi! hivn undertaken 
hy the (loverniin'iit Kliedali di'partiuent, and tf/a/n'rts, or the ri<»lit 
ol‘ Imntinir within eerl:».in areas n«»t reser\i*d for that department, 
lire leasinl l»y auction sale to tin* lii<>h('st 1iidd« r, who pays n royally 
ol' Us. 100 on eueh aiiiinal eajdiueil. Dunno- the jNU'iod when the 
(j >\ernrneul kheild.i.s were work iim iu llie Ciaro Hills about 400 
elephants were aiinnally I'ajdured in the Provinee Small f?aiiio 
int'liide iinrn an, ]»artrido'i',s, iilieasinls, pea and jungle fowli wild 
o»‘ehe ami snipe, and hares KxeA.'llenl inahseor fishintiT is 

.ilsi) 'ihl.iiiu'd in s«mu‘ ol the ri\i*r.s. 

Ill*’ < liniatt* ot '\ss.iin is eUaracterised hy ^lulnessand extreme Climate ax> 
lnmiidit>, tlie iialnr.d result of Hu ^real wal.V siiif.u*e and exUinsive 
liiresir. i.ver whi< h evap-iiMlioii and eoudeiis.il ii.n ^o on, and tlie 
elose pi'oMinity of th«' liil! r.iiij 4 es, on wliieli an exLesnive j)ro( ipi- 
taliMii takes plaee. Jts most d^stiiijriiishiii*^ feature is the cup a me 
imIiiI.iI] between ]\I.ir< h and M.iy, at a tinn‘ whin ]>reei]iLtalLUii over 
iiovthern India is .-it its mmimuni. The year is thus roughly 
divided into two s.Msuns, tlu eoUl weather and the rains, the hot 
weather ul tin* ro-l oi India hein^ eoinpleU-ly aliBont. From the 
hcffiniiiniT uf Nuvi'inher t«ll the end of Vehviwry the climate 
is eool and extremely .md at no jicriod of the year is 

the heat exeossiv'e. 4\il»li 1, appended to this article, shows the 
mean h^mfieTsitiLre and tliurnail i. Lillee in January, May, July, and 
November at bileliar, Sib.s'iL^ar, and Dhuijri, Hie only stations in the 
Province^ at which ohservatioiis^liave hoi*ii system at ieally recorded for 
any considerable juTiod. Kxee])t in the height of the rf^ins, the 
mean temperature is apprix iahly lower at Sihsa*jfar than at Dhubri. 

This is paF'y due h) the licavy fujys, wliieh in the cold weather 
frwiufiutly Jiaii^ over the ui>iHjr part of tJio Brahmaputra Valley 
till a lute liour of tiic day and preveut the country from bciiipf 
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warmed • Ky the rays of the sun. In the Surm& Valley the 
thermometer in the winter is from five to six dogroes higher 
than in upper Assam, but during the remainder of the year the 
climate of Sylhet is fairly cool. Cachar has a higher mean 
temperature for the year than any other District in the Province. 
On the Shillong plateau the thermometer seldom rises above 80^ 
in the sliadu at the hottest season of the 3'^car, and ice forms on 
shallow pools in the winter nights. Fogs occur in the Surma Valley, 
hut arc not as common as in central and upper Assam, where at 
certain seasons of tho year they are a serious impediment to steamer 
traffic. In the Surma Valley the prevailing wind is from the 
south-west, except in the months of April and May, when it has a 
north-north-east direction. In the Brahmaputra Valley the wind is 
usually from tlic north-east. In July and August the wind blows 
from the south-west in Assam proper and from the south-east in the 
Goalpara District. 

Tho total amount of rain that falls in Assam during tho year 
is always abundant, but is sometimes unfavourably distribiiled. 
In the Surma Valley, th^v average rainfall at Sylhet is 157 inches, 
a^d at Silchar 12 1. To the south of the valley pri'cipitation is less 
]>ronounce(l, hut deluges of rain fall on the southern slo^^es of the 
Khiisi Hills and jHmr down into the valley. The average annual 
rainfall at CnKnRAPUXji is 458 inches, and in 1861, 905 inches 
are said to have fallen, of which 503 inches were recorded in the 
months of June and July. Goalpara and Lakhimpur, at the two 
(Muls of the Assam Valley, receive about 115 inches of rain during 
the year. K&mrup, Nuwgong, and Darrang are to some extent 
protecteil by the high plateaux of the Khasi Hills, and the rainfall 
of th'Si Districts ranges from 71 to 77 inches At Lanka, in the 
K a] till valley in Nowgong, the nvcragi* annual fall is less than 43 
inches, but a little to the east the level of the hills that so])arate 
the Brabinaputra and Surma Valleys falls, and the rainfall in Sib- 
sagar rises to 85 inches. The percentage of the absolute range on 
the avciage annual fall is 70 in the S>urma and GS in the Assam 
Vall(*y. The rainfall in the hill Districts is ample, but at the few 
stations at which observations have been recorded its character is 
largely determine<l hy local conditions, and the average rainfall of 
this region is probably larger than the figures would suggest. 
Statistics of roontlily rainfall are shown in table II. 
ftcd Storms often occnir in the spring months, generally accom- 
panied by high winds and heavy local rainfall, but seldom take the 
form of dcstnictive cyclones- Two such, however, visited the country 
at the foot of the Gilro Hills in 1900, destroying everything in their 
path, and killing 44 people. The Province has always suffered more 
from floods than from a failure of the water-supply. The rainfs^ll, 
which is everywhere heavy, is in places enormous, and the rivers are 
f Dxpicntly unable to carry off tlic torrents of water suddenly precipi- 
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tated on theircatolimiTit aroas In Muurli.il imiu^ ilj.* t-Dimiry in C.u^ 
m-i*^iibourIi<rf>«l »*i' tlu‘ iip|»» r portion •*! tlic BiiimU wi** iimh i t- il }.v 
at emliaiiktnont, loit ut ilit; wi'Mrrn oinl (^F thu Sinni.i VnlK \ i( 
has ahv.iyri )#ern iniiK-ssiili* tn* ros^r.iin tin* turnnlul llm-ils, jm-l Hi* 
siirFiu*«; of ill.' pliiiu nudiT water in 17*^ I a mi. Men n- A 
tin* rivers \vron»rlit sneli niter <}<'flol:itioii tluit, iii si)it.e e* the ctTm 1 m) 1 
(i(»vernm<*ui, ueirly (»iu-th<nl oF the population ctieil M’ f.inmie , loil, 
thotlirh inmnlutifuis annually ueenr, no sm-h ea):iniitU'.s lii-en 

known of reci-'iit years In tin* V'^-s-tin Valli*\ lluoils \v>n one 

oltheehiof ohsiael *fl to the Miih.iniiii:i<]:iii invailer.'^ .'ind tin ii\its 
in SiliS!~i; 4 ;ar, when* then* was a Inrofe Alumi ]iopulsitii>ii, were pn-liiiisl 
hy Htroiu^ ein I tank unfits ith tlv iliHappearaiiee ol‘ liie initivo 

pyst.eiu of eoin])ulHnry la* <uir, \vi»rKs wen* allowed to fall into 

disrepair, hut fct.e] s liav<* reeeiitly heoii taken for tlu» ri'Kloratiiin ol 
the mom important amon^ them Kx<*i])t in a few [»lae«*s, w/u-rethe 
hiirlihaiik comes down Ut the water's i^slire, the tiixxls of the llraluna- 
putni render a hroail hrlt of land oiii ilhor side of the river until 
lorordiniiTy eultivalioii inlheraitHintida eou«iderahli*ami)unl of loeal 
damatjt* is sometimes done hy tla* spill water of its tnljiiUries The 
e:irthi|ii;iko of JM*7 ill some way aiTii ted (he dr.iinaj^ channels 
mid levels of the country, and siiiee that il.ite the floo.]s, i ‘]>4'ei.'illy n. 
lower Assam, have been ot' threat r <h:i.)tii>n aed inteu i L.ir*-' 
tracts, vvhieh used fornieily to 1 ear inh ir.-p- of loH'-! mi. ii-m.im t..o 
louj^ under water to admit of 1ii«- laiufr sown, aiiil spivi.d woiks 
Were rendereil necessary fur tlie prok'ctiou of Govlp.vra ami 
Hahl'KTA, ati after the earthquake the towns w. ri' found to fu- 
below fl(K»d level. Tin* eonditiori of Ihivpeta was hti'* eq a-.i'ly iiiia h 
inqinivid hs draiu.i«*e works in whi^h tin* j- .q»'i- < o*f»j>oral«*d 
withovU j>aN nient. 

Assam has always been suhj<*< I to t»Hrthquak**s In AO 

hills arc said to have hetui rent, .munder ami sw.iIIousmI np, and Al< (Josh, 
w'ritiii^ in lS.‘i7, report?, th.il Mum* -lO y .ns h. i >re, a \d!:ioe 
standiiij^ on » kivU ne.vr ^o. 'p.Kt i.inipli'i ly di.s.ip))i‘,iii il, a ]»>ol 
of waiter ap(H*:irin(j^M Its ]d:ie.-. N-m m* slioiLs were felt Sih har lu 
and 1SS2, and in lS7a bome dannipre was dune to hr .uses in 
Shillon® and (laiihati. All jirevious bei£inic dwturhauces wr.*^ 
however, erunplclely thrown in (hi* '*had- hy the, . art h.eeikr.* of .Imi*. 
l*.Jth, l‘^lt7, will'll \v\s (li.* m *-.'\erf ..ml rli-. 'sir. u:» of wlmli 
there is any iv«‘"ril lu A mi Tlu; station oi Shilloii:; 

Was levelled wdtli tlhj j^r'.und, and women and children 
WIT.J for several days ex^Xis^-d to dreneh’nic rain, with no belt, r 
shelb-r than (Vjiild ho ohtaitied from a few tents and tumble- 
down sUvbles, and sheds withrait Hoofs or walls. Nc.vrly all masonry 
build iii«^s in Gauliati and Sylliet were conijdetely wreekcil, and much 
dauuit^e was done in (loTdp.ira, N»»w:ron^ ami, Oan- mj; Two Eii- 
ropi;,uib .Mid 1,0 10 iiat'Ves lost their lives, the majority I'f the lattei 
heiiii^ Iville^l by landslips m the hills and by tlic fallui;' In rd' nve* 
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banks in Sylliet. Roads and bridges” were destroyed, and the drain- 
age of the country was seriously affected by the silting up of streams 
and watercourses. I'he total cost incurred on speciid repairs to 
public works necessitated by the earthquakt? exceeded 87 lakhs 
of rupoeSi but^ even with this sumi it was impossible to restore 
them to their former condition. Of the damage dune to private 
property it is difficult to form an estimate. 

HISTORY The early history of the Provinee is very obscure. In 
PrehistoTio great river valleys^ e8i>eeially in that of the Surmil^ the 

Ihtt'pJoiSJ* a certain admixture of Dravidian blood, but, in 

the main, Assam has drawn its inhabitants from the great hive uf 
the Mongolian race in western China, which in very ancient times 
threw off a series of swarms that. aftiTwiirds found their way 
into the frontier lands of India— >some to the west, ascending 
the San-po or upper eourse of the Urahniapiitra, and so along the 
northern slopes of the Himalayas; some to the south, down 
the courses of the Chindwin, Irrawaddy, Salween, Monam, and 
Mekong rivers, peopling Burma, Siam, and the adjoining ciuntrles ; 
and some to the Boutli-west, descending the Brahmaputra to 
Assam and thence far into Bengal. It is with tliese last that 
wo are here ccmcorncd. Their maiii line of movement was 
probably along the banks of the Brahmaputra, and as each swarm was 
forced in turn to yield to the -pressure from behind, it either moved 
oil westwards or turned aside into the hills of the Assam Range. 
Hindu*** mention of the country which we now call Assam 

:»ouruea is found in the epics and religious legends of Gaiigetic India, 
but it is not yet possible to unravel the slender thread of real 
fact from the tangled skein of fable, invention, «aiid i>octica1 
exaggeration. Aryan priests and warriors undoubtedly found 
their way thither in very early times, but they were wanting 
in the historic instinct, and left no trustworthy nx'ord behind 
tliem. Various places mcntioneil in the story of Krishna and in 
the Mahabhara^ are now identified with sites in the Province, 
hut many qf them are also claimed,' probably with better 
ri^ason, by other parts of India. Among much that is vague or 
dubious one fact stands jmt cleariy. There is no doubt wliatever 
that the temple of Sakti, Siva's (\)ns(>rt, at Kamakliya near 
Oauh&ti, wa.s famous in very ancient times, and that it was a 
great centre t)f the bloodv and sensual form of worship inculcated in 
the Tantras, which probably had its origin there. The Kaliku 
PiiTuna and Jogini Tantra preserve the names of several kings, 
whose titles, Dunava and Asiira, betray their aboriginal descent, 
and wh<i were followed by Naraka, the rexsited founder of the 
ancient and famous city of Priigjyotisliapura, the modern Gaiihati. 
Aciurding to tradition, Naraka ruled from the Karatuya river to 
the extreme east of the Brahmaputra valley, and met his death 
Hi the hands of Krishna. Me was succeeded by his sou Bhaga- 
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datta, whose natne finds fre(]ncnt mention in the AfuLAhhftrata 
as the Lord of Prigijyotisha and tht» powerful ally of DnrycHlliana : 
ho had, it is narrated, a gnsat army of Chinas and Kiratas, hut 
was defeated and slain by Arjnna on the fatal field of Kunikslictra. 

Reliable history is first re.'M'hed in the narrative of th«Mi i i <• n 
Chinese pilgrim Hiiien Tsiaii^r* who visited the ‘‘ouniry 2rt‘|?tlm?o/u?o 
then known as Knmnriipa, ahioit fitO A.P., and found it oc-eupied 
hy a race with ihirk yellow romploxioiiHi srn.dl in stature, and 
fierce in appearance, bu1 n]inL;ht mid studions. Their kitig 'was 
Kumfira Bhiskara Varnfati,'*^ and they followed the Brfihnianical 
religion. 

Of the next few eenturios our kiu.wledgii is verv slight, hut Oopp»r pi^tA 
the gloom is to some Vxtont dis|Hdled by the rci*<*nt disf.)very 
of several inscribed eoppt'r-phites.'f which appear to have heeii 
prepared hetwoeu the lat.ler pari of* tlio lonth and the middle of thi^ 
twelfth century. The primary oh of these inseriplions was to 
reeito the grant of land to Brahmans, hut tn us their im»st interesting 
|Mvt is the pri*amhle wherein some aef'ount is given of the (Hiief hy 
whom each grant w'as mside and of his aneestry. It would seem that 
sooif after lliuen Tsiang^s departure the count ry fell into the hands 
of a line of aboriginal chui's who \v<*r** ■anhstMpiently ennverteil 
to IlmdiiLKiii. Tln‘ii followed a dynasty founded hy one 
Vralamhha, who killed or hanishtHi all -the members of the 
previous ruling family. The .si\th in doseeiit from him was 
Ihila Varman, in whose reign the first of the eo]tpir>)i1ute dot umenis 
above referred to was executed. Tin no kings wTre \v(»r^liip])(Ts 
of Siva; their oayutal was at a place calh»il H inippe^vani. hnt 
they still called thoinselvi*s Lords of Pr.iLijyo! j-Iu I’lrlv in 
the eleventh century they wen* .siieciM‘d**d hv a fn •^li hm* of 
kings, who, like their ])reth*eesM»rs, claimed desei*nt tiion thi* 
mythical Naraka. The third prince of this family w.is B in i)Ml;i, 

‘'the mighty crusher cif his enemies, who studded the e.irt h with 
whitewashed tcni]iles and the skies with the 8m(>ke i>r Iik I • unit 
offerings. " lie got much wealth Fmm his copper milieu .(ni 
Bhutan?); and he erected, it is allogi*!!, pillar inmmijn-iiN ol 
his victories, and huilt a new' capital, which ho(*ame the hoiii.i 
of many wealthy merchants, learned mcii, priests and ]K»eis. 

Some time later the country ‘'I‘citim to Icive been coiniiereil, first 
by the Sen king.s of Bengal, and ilien by their rival-^. tin* 
well-known Pal kings, vvtio-e va^^sal, Tishy.a J)ev:i., nhellctl 
about 1133 and was defca it'd hy the Pal general Aaidvadeva, 
who in his turn seems to have made himself prudie.illy 
independent. The area nilod hy these different kings v.iried 
greatly from time to time. Sometimes it streticlied n'’ f:ii \vc>i. 

* VanuAn fi AKthattrijA tiito, but it isciftcn aaoiuipiI b> m isitiMT if lo miiuTlq t i liin lul in 

t Ur. Uocrnle’i reading! of ioinf of thwe rUti'* which ft oJitAiiuil hv Mr. K. A. i.'nl 
niid M'ni fco bim for decipborment will bo found ti> tlio JouriiAl ul 'hi AsiaIjc Soon t) oi n.' *' 
for 1W7. 
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as the Karatoyii rivev and| if their panegyriste can bo bcliered, 
aB far south as Uie sea coast, iucluding within its limits the 
Surma Valley, eastern Bengal, and, occapionalfy, Bhut in : at 
otIuT times, it did not even eomjirise the whole of what is now 
known as the Uralunnputra Valley: sometimes again, and 
perhaps this was the mon^ usual condition, tlie cuiiutry was split up 
into a number of petty prineiiialities each under its own chief. 
The Surma \ alloy, at any rate, was usually independent of the 
kings of K&marupa. The early history of this tract is even more 
obscure than that of the Brahmaputra \ alley : we know, however, 
from copper-plate inscriptions that in the iir«it lialC of the thirtc^eiith 
century it was ruled hy a king named (joviinla Deva, and 
■ubseqiiently by his son Isana IVva, ijut wa i)ossi‘ss little 
information regarding thorn bej'oud the fact that they wore 
Hindus. 

trSStionJ*”* According to the traditions of the Mahapurushias, lower 
Assam and the adjacent ]vaTt of Bengal suhscquently fornuHl a king- 
dom called K&mata, ami its ruler at Die heginuiiig of the fourteenth 
century was a prince named Hurlahh Narayau. In tlv^ fifteenth 
century a line of Khon kings rose to powvr in the same tract of 
country. The third and last of this line, Nilambar, was overthrown 
in IVilS by Husaiu Sh.ih, the Muhammailan king of Bengal, 
who, after a long sicgi*, totik the capital, Kamatapur, hy a 
stratagem. 

kingt. ^ Bifwa Singh laid the foundation of the Koch 

kingdom, and, after defeating the local chiefs, built himself a ca]>ital 
in Cooch Bchar. The Koch tribe, though now in j^arts much 
intermixed with Dravidian stock, was probably at thfbt time purely 
Mongolian and spoke a language closely allied to those of the Kachtiris, 
Tipjieras, Lalungs, Chutiyus, and U-.iros. Biswa Singh was sncf'ced- 
chI hy his son Nar Narayan, who cxtcndi.*d his kingdom in all direc- 
tions. lie defeated, among others, the chiefs of Himarmi, Jainti.i, 
Kliairam, Cuehar, and Tip^ra, and also the Ahom Ua ja, whose capital 
he occupied until i^acifiea by presents, hostages, and a promise of 
tribute. He met his match, however, in Isa Khm, the Muham- 
madan chief ov Bbniya of Sonargaon in eastern Bengal, who 
defeated his army and took prisoner his brother SukUuhwaj, to 
whose military genius he had boon mainly indebted for his successes 
elscwhon*. In 1 5H1 tho htter's son, Baghu, having rehellod, was given 
tile country cast of the SankosU, Nar N.ir/iyan retaining for himself 
the portion west of that river, where he was succocdc<l *in his tl.-atli, 
in 15K1., by IiIh son Lidcshmi Narayan. Thisdismcnihrrnicnt i>f the 
kingdom quickly leil to its dissolution, hut wc innsf. iir$t deal with 
the state of things iu other parts of the Uralimaputra Valley. 
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Early in tlio tliirteenth century an event ooonrred at i-bi* rapWru ti.. 
extremity of the valley whieh was clestiiioil to eliiinii:.' IIk- wlml' 
course of xVssam liistory. This was the invasion of the a Sl au 

tribe from tlio ancient kiiipfiloni of Munjjniau or vlndi w.is 

situated in the up^KT portion of tlio Irrawaddy valK'y * A t|U.ji u ! as to 
the rijijht of 6iieceH*4ion to the throne is said to have he*'n tin* i nf 
the secos^ioiL of 8uka])hai one c>f th«> rival « laiinaiils. \\\i\ .litu 
w’aiiderinyf about the country l»etwi‘en thci Irrawiuldy and the P.akai 
inounhiiiis for sciine years, crosseil the ran^' in \mi1i a Mjsall 

followin'^ and entered the tiju t whieh imw forms the 'i utherii p-krt 
of the Lakhiin]>ar lh'stri<t :ind llie so 1 ltll-e.l^t of 8ilisat.»:»r. It \\a> 
at that time inhabited by ]>e1ty tribes c>f nodonHinilK < (AIithus and 
lliTahis)^ who were easil^y subdued : tlu‘ eountry rouml Si«li>a, the 
ihrthcrn part of the headquarters suhiliMsion of L:iKJinii|-iir and 
tho north-eastern part oi Sdisaufar as far as Dis.in^ rivi r, w hii li 
had priiviously been j^overiuri by a hue <‘f Pal Kintrs, weie iniilei 
the rulti of the Chutiyas, who had e^tahUshcri a khi^disn i‘f e. 'I i-kIitii- 
hle power ; wliile the Kaehriris neeu]»iud the western pari ot 8il s.£»ar, 
the valley of Ihi! Dliaiisiri and tin* ‘i:reater part of the n’oie^ Pis- 
trn t. Sukapha, liiidin^ lus fnnlii'r pmoress barrel, settled down 
ainoii^ the Morans anil Herahis, \vlu» wiTe uradnally absorheil lutt) 
the AJioni eoiiuiiunity, a process that was ai*e,-I« r.it« d by frequent intiu- 
niarria^es due tu the }iaucity of Aboin wonn n. In tins way, aided 
probably by fre^li streams of iiumi;^r.ili<>ji from Pt^iu', the A boms 
iiiercast'd mjiidly in uuiiilx'rs and poni'T. Early in the fourhienth 
century there is a vague reference tu a war with a llaji of Kdniata, 
wlu>, it is said, was forced tu sue for ]K'aeo. A lew ywirs later 
the Ahoms beoamc involved in a war with the Chnliyab. In 1^570 
the latter pretended to make peat^c, and tlicii triiaeheionsly inurderel 
the Ahom king, 8utuplui, at a regatta on the Salmi rutr. Ijeld 
t-o celelirato the cessation of hostilities. This led to n rein w.il of the 
war ; the Cliutivtis were worsted, hut tlieir tiiuil overtbu^w did 
not take place until 15‘rJd, when Suliunmniui:, otln rwise known as the 
Ibhiiigia K-iji, wli(» reigiie<l from 1 I '.>7 to inlV.), ntti.rly dofiiatiil 
them with lieavy slaughter and 'iuiieike<i their country which 
lie phiocd in charge of an Alioin \ ieeroy called the badiy.i-khowa 
liohain : a number of Ahoms from ((ariraon wcresidlled at S:vdiy.i, 
while the loading families of the ("h.ul ly.ls were deported tu a ]i1fiee 
not far from Tezpur, and many of llu-ir arlis.ins were hrou^ht to 
the Ahom capital. Meanwhile, tlu-rc had b.- n numerous expeditions 
against various N4gfi tribes, whieh wire gem rally sue* essfiil, and, in 
hiOO, the first war with the Kai'h iris, bv is bom the Aboms wciu 
deftiated on thi* hanks of the Dikho ns r. This sid-baek was, 

• Tlie ft c lint h»*r€ p en of thi* Ah- m ki>KS "• 1-a‘fl •• ‘P -n niie"’ riij.r luran-i’. or 
ni»tori«ig ftritUn •nthpAluiii iftrrnnpi' ai.il i-»'ntl'r »n '■'i | r h’lh f.'il* ir'.' or fmar 

Ilk'" (J^veona osal^ccftai. In lorn-vr l•Ul(ll nil t< o Iciilmg fin IrM iSuruni*, 

VTi|i*n r.p from time totliin ; innny nf u , .• ' .1 n z ' t#ir ftiiU 

ind Uftiulftkioiu of tbMo h* <e bveii iirernrvu 
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however, only temporary, and little more than 30 years afterwards 
wo find the Dihin^ia whose vietory over the Chutiyds has 
just been mentioned, fighting with tho Kachuris on the hank of tho 
llhansiri, Tho Kaeharis won a few minor successes, hut in the ond 
they were utterly vanquished. Their kinj; was de}K)8ed and a new 
ruler named Detsun^^ installed in his place. In 1 580 hostilities a^atn 
broke out ; Detsung was taken and Inlled ; his <*apital at Dimapur 
was sacked j and the Kachnris w«‘rc sliorn of all their possessions in 
the valley of the Dhansiri and north of tho Kalan^ river in 
Now^on^. 

The Dihingia Rnja, like so many Ahom kings, met his death 
at the hands of an assassin, who was iiistigatixl, it is said, hy 
his own son. Ilis reign is memorable, not only for the extirpation 
of Clintiya and Kaehari nile from the valley of the llnihmaputra 
and (it is alleged) for tlie ai'kiiowlidgrnent of his sii[)remaey hy 
the Koeh king iliswa Singh, hat also for the repulKe of two 
Muhammadan oxi^cdilions. The seemid of these, in iri8*2, was leil 
by a commander named Turhak, who worsted the Ahonis in wv^ral 
Gng«agemcnts, but was at last utterly defeated on the hank of the 
Bhareli river. lie himself was slam with largi' iminhers of his 
followers, and many were taken j^risoners and si'tt.led in the Aliom 
country: these aro reputed to he the aneesturs of tlie Alori.is. The 
use of fire*arms by th? Ahonis dates from the elose of this war. 
These two exjieditions, though the first in which they are recxirdod 
to have oomo into collision with the Ahoms, were not by any nioaus 
the earliest invasions by Muhammadans of country now iiielutled 
within the Province of Assam. In 1384 they h.ad cjonquerod 
and annexed Sylhet, excluding the submontiine tracts in the north 
and south which were held hy the Jaintias and Tipperas, and 
at an even earlier date they hod begun to harry the lower 
portion of the llrahinnputra Valley ; but hero, th ough their 
superior arms and disinplino genenilly brought thorn a temporary 
success, Uieir cxpcnlitions all endal in failure, induccHl hy disease, 
ignoriucc of the country, tho difllcnjty of cc'mmunicatioii.s, 
especially during the rainy season, ainl the im]x>ssiljility of bring- 
ing lip reinformnents to rejiair losses. 

The power of the Ahoms contiiuHnl t»o grow and their dominions 
to ox])and, and there was almost constant warfare lietw(H>n them and 
one or other of their neighbours — Nar.is,* Nagiis, Kacharis, and 
Koch. Tliey were nearly always succossrul, hut sustained si 
crusluiig defeat at the hands of the Koch king Nar N.iriy.iii. 
whose capluTo of the Ahom capital has alrcaily been referred f * 
Their i-oeovcry from this reverse was, however, extriM»rdin:irilv im.' -’ 
and a fresh turn in the wheel of fortune soon giive fh« n. M.. > 
revenge. 

* Thi* Niir.*s nccitpifNl thn country roiinrl Mafmunftun Oio other sni ‘ of tin 1* tLii 'I • • > 
wc oniniiionly n%*.ir<UMl im Shnn-, bill Ney Jblin» tltoiifclit that thi'y me m tin ii louiIkmI- 
lion A lArg<’ Bborisiuol vlcmvut. 
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N.ir Nfirayan was sun'ctML'il ill till* wi'fitiTii Koch kiiii^tlom 
l.w smi JjakslinJ Naray.in, who socni ln^camc omlir(>iJi‘»l witli Pan- Nitrayau's 
I sill! the soil of KiiitIhi and liis hunrsMT in tlu* oastorn ki!ii»;doin. 

iniiiMr to hold IiIm own, Lakbhnii Nar.l^aii invoked tho aid of 
fill* ArnliarninadaiiH, who took L’ankslilt’h fort at Dhiihri and soon 
..•'li n\jinls ill vosttil his capital at Barna^ar cm the* M.in iS. Pari- 
Ksliit held out there for a time, hut w.ih at lairt. fi>rml surrench'r 
and w.is sent a ])risoiier to Dollii, nhilo his hrother Bah Narfiyan 
lied to tho Ahoni kiiijr Pratfip Sin^h, who refused to jjive him up. 

The Muhainmadaus, therefcire, invaded the A In mi country 
h no of i'ri^ni 1(1 to 12 tliousund hcjrse and foot and ■kOO lar^e ships. Ahomu ami 
'riii*y gained a vietcjry near the mouth of the Bhareh river, hut were 
MH'ii afterwards , annihilated in a nij^ht nt1,;M*k. Prat ip Sinyh 
IlnT.-iijioii instalU'd Bali N.lr.iyan as siun'ssor to Barikslul, and 
.'•Ivaneed and toftk Pandu near (riiuh'di, whi«*h he fciT^tiliid. lie iw\(. 
laid Mepre ,11 ll.ijo, hul was driven hac-k. The war dra^ired on in 
K>wer Assam for some years with var^ini' Buness, hut in ill.'l/ 
the Tfawah of Paecra di.dcTiniiuMi to take more vigorous meafiim-s, and 
he ilea[»at<lieil what was practically a n<*w army. This lueasuri* nnd 
with in I mediate flUiWPs. The A honis were driven out of Kamrnp, 

Bad N.iriyau was killed, and a treaty was made hy wdiieh the 
B\uv\i)i was taken as (he houndary hetween Ahum and JVruJiainnia- 
daii territory. 

The Kcjcli kiii^s eontinued to rule w»*ht of the S.inkosh as AUom rr.n- 
vasBilr of tile Mijiiaininadaiis, but when S|j;ih Jahiln fi*!! hi< k in 1 (ITiS, 

Priin N r.iyaii, wdio was then on tjie throne, t«H»k athanlatre of tho 
eonfiision i iiMiiiii^ on the war.s of slnres^ion t«) tlimw’ off Ins 
alle^ianie, and defeah‘d the ^luliaiumadau /(Vfjilfii < f (hulpir.i. 

Tile lalhr relu-ated to tiauhiti, Iml w.is dri\en theme hy toe Alu'iii 
kinj' Jay.idhw'iij Sini'h Pran ]\.ir.'i\.Mi ]ir»«pi*sed 1" Ihe l.dler a 
friendly division of lower Assam, hu( Ins overt iin-' \\i re re|e< 1i d 
and lie W'as snon eompellid to retreat !« yi»i id fin* S-iT'kid!. 'riii* 
whole of the Br.ii1iiiia[<utra valley thus lell into the lumd^ uf fin* 

Ahoins. 

W'lien ordvT was Tc-'ti-rnl in Beof^'d. :i?.d Jnnd.i hei .iinc 'in .nimiA 

{Xovernor at Pace a, he tir.^-t .ittael . d :iinl liefe.dc*! Ihan "N i \:oi,;iiid 
thenadvaueed lo^ah'st the Mimns, '•»»(!•. .m arniN, ;n i' I** tlieir 

writers, of 1;!,(K*() lai-e and o0,(*(^** h‘*'t and a pnuiilnl lint. 

The Ahoms were worst d hnlh ciii kmd ami w.d i, end wii - 
^adually diiveii hack. In spile of 1 1n* L*.ie.d «lilll'i;lly •■( I mh;,,- 
tion duo to the miinennis wateiemii'evs and tlie v.i-.t i -piiM 'f 
doiiRo iun«:li*, IVIsr Jnnil.t inaielud r*ie.idii\ up the sonlh h.ink oj' ihe 
Brahmaputra, his ilei-t keepinjr pan- with Ium .iriiiv, end at la t 
OucupuHl (liiri^aoii, the Alioiii c'aj'ital, where he Icll* d h r (lie net 
season, whieli w.ia now close at hand. The rain.- bet in with 
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mv'^amplcd severity, and thi* country p(V)n became a qiuiiifmiro. 
Sup] 'lies were bird fc.) lyet aii«* tbo A1 i->ti)h liar.iRsed the Mu^hals by 
repi^tcd ni^it attacks, aii'l tlo-^lroyo*! &u7ao outlying garrisons and 
isulaUxl detai'hinoiits. As th«' rains i^roirrcssorl, flic position of the 
Mnhammadau.' bocairu* uiovi* ami rriuro tryiiijri and to the terrors 
of a ixiTsifitont but iri>'i*»i cnoiiiy wito a^lihH] severe epidemics 
of disean', t!\ .s«*uti*ry. Mir Junnla hiinsolf did not 

oseape. HrukeMi in health, ]i«* b^md hiinself imahl.' to resist the 
clamour of his trooj'S to !»e led back to : cjirly in the cold 

weather a Iroiity was patchoil ii]i, and he hurried b:u*k to Dacca, 
wluro he died soon afterward^\ Tlie Mu]>ainmadan historiaiih have 
lelf. on roi-ord an iiitereMiiij^ acionnt uF tlieir opponents. Their 
r '^'.un es wore e e s' leniMc, and in ilic course oF the cxpi;ditii>n tlio 
A!m-ci: \,*i '' iiH r- lhan o’le thons.i*;>| vvar sloops froni Ihc 

c ■••my. mil \ i.l wlmh :i .• ' ir-'**! tiiToxi 1) Inur FCore 

.•‘lilors. 'rhey ills » 1 fk n.'arix /»►' , 110 ' '"'ni . i- ■ n>,uK'r:ihle 
size. Evien.dve fortificatio'i-s had lieen ere *»*•' ' ii l»'i‘li .1 I n t!ie 
river near Tezpnr, and the (ounfry l»clweiMi Kal! •ba:* 
was said to bo well enl* Iv.dcd and aduriu^d with i'':i(den*s .liid oicIVards. 
Oar;;aoM itst?iF was a (i^wn of eonsub'iabic si/e, er d iJie liist-u'ian 
waves cntbnsiaFli'* ‘‘Mr llie sphmd-mrs ot the ll/iji’M palaer. I'liu 
Pennine .Vboms are deseriiied as kei'n and fearless soUlieis, bul lludr 
number w.is not larjjfc, anil the Kalita levies w to of vory 'mall 
iboioiint. The Ahoins lost no tiino in letakin^ the eonntr\ they 
hail lost, and twoyv'ars later we find them in undisputed [lossessiun 
of the wh ile oF K.mip 'ip, and the advanei* i^iKivd of the Mujjhals 
loejited ill Hanj^'nu'ti in the (lodpira District.’^' l'\ir a time, 
iu'Wever, in1«rn:il t^ou^»l■*^ and a lon^y series of i.Dnspire-ies tlnvaten‘*d 
!*f do Unit wliiih eN.tt*rnal .iLrj.»:ressioii had Failed to eileii, and in tlie 
biief i piieo <»F • leveii years Ihi-re were no loss than seven .\li*»m 1viu;^s, 
not. one of vdiom died a natural death. The Miiluunniadaiis took 
advaiitapfe irF thepe disturhaiiccs to recover poss'jssiou uf Gauh.'iti, hut 
tliey were iinallv driveu out in the rei^n of Gadadhar Sinj^h, who 
aseendeil the til rone ill IdSl. 

Till' ivwt kiiiuf, lludra Sinj^h, being free fn)m all fear of Muham- 
in.id in i:n.i-%i<in and s<*cuto in his poss'^ssion of Kamrup, began 
<■ ■ vl 'iid b!- kimrib'iii in fther direct ions. Ho b ob the south uf 
Nw\\g'»ng iroin tlii* Kiu-hiris and o«*eU]ii''d Mii'baiig in the 

North rar har hills, whiiher they biwl removed tlieir capital ox 
being ousted from Dim-lpur. Ho also contemplated an invasion 
of thrir dominions in the C.icbur plains, which one of 

their R.ij.lR had obtained as a gift from a Tippera king on the 
ociiisIiMi of his marriage -with the lattcr^s daughter, but his 
troopp suffered so nnieli from Kieknesfi during the rainy seasoiL that 

* Nut Thi'Swt I iti iistoicr I'l 'ho ii 'in i.f thi . Js a '"imioit ol Ulkoui licarluf two 

■n<.in|iii IIS. Hid l•lll m IV ii.i:Aii sUtiii ; ilikt it niul lierii mile tor uwi in the omiquctt u 
Aei'un, iii'l t)» rt.o' .11 SsuMkrit iccooUim Uiu lueitlui the Ahiiiue lied lakon it from the 
V uL luuiaailttu* lu I unit . 
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he was obliged to (hsist. M(‘airAhil(\ the Karli.*r: I mg, Tam- 
radhwajj h«id iiivukfd Mu* nid cif flu* Jaiuliis, a Si'» i-i liio Kh.igi 
triW^ inhabiting th«* eastiTn paM i*^ llirKhisi ami II ills 

who at this timo siImi hold Ihi: rt u'iliy bolween Ibc fnni oV llio 
hills and the Surm'i rjvL>i, and uhnsc kmgj Ubn Singh, h.td 
his headquarters at Jaintidpur m th>' tauie raol On Toarning 
of tho d8j>arturo of the Ahums, Taniratlhwaj iiifi.ii mod IMni 
Singh tliat Lie lodp was no long(‘r nood<d. Imt t/n* Jafti i Iri-acluTfudy 
seized him and amv^fcd his tomtf«ry. 'B | n. uingt d to sinid 

word to Rudra Singh bogging for in^ li. ,j», Mi«* hil^ r ih*hpah'Jieti 
two armies to Jaipti.ljnir^ one aerr^bs liio J.untii Hills and the 
other through the Kaoh iri oonutiy. Both reached their dcstin.v ion ; 

Jaintinpur was takoii without difficulty ; but when Hudra Singh’s 
intintiun to bring thi.7n permanently under his yoke bceamc 
known, the l; Jaiutide rose to a man, and his generals, fiuding 
their iiosition untenable, wore foroLnl to Ix'ai a retreat. 

^Kudra SingVs reign is memorable for the final frii.jn])h of Ilin- *’ oi 

dulsm ovCT the national religion of *h • A horn-/ Many of Ins jTi- Hr'iiuiHm. 
docessors haiMaken Iliinlii, aS well as \lit '>i, names, and jiml shoun 
gP'Jif ri‘'^[Kjct fur the Bralinians, hut Iludia Singh was* the first 
to puhhcly announce his intention to liecomc the dist IpK* of a Hindu 
priest. His son and successor, Sib Singh, was ('OTn])Uti*ly in 

the hands of Brahmans of the S.ikki sect, and he allowi^d hi^ 
wife, PhnIoBwari, at their instigation, to insult tlu Siidra Maliaut of 
the Vaishnava sect of Moamarias.t who had now bi.iipi* vi <y 
nnmeroub, hy causing his forcheiwl to he smcaoul with th * hloud ni an 
animal tlmt had been saerificcd to Diirga. The eoruinoii |M'«»jdc soon 
followed the lead of their king, and in a few yc^irs the Dcodhais and 
ikulongs^ the tribal priests and astrologt*rs, ulom* remained true 
to the ancient faith of the Ahoms. The change xtrs disiuflrruiR ; it 
involved the loss of the old martial spirit an<l frridc of ra(*c 
with which the Ahoms had tdl then b(*en aniui.Hh.*d ; tiicir patriotic 
feelings tlionoeforth became mon* and more subordinated to sim tirian 
animo*«itics and int.<*ma] dissensions »7id intrifruefi, and tlicir f>o\vcr 
soon iiegan to decay. In i7dfi wc mid, for the first time, of 
Ahom nobles dccLniiig the proffered cnmniaud of a miiilary expedi- 
tion. 

In 1769, soon after the accession of Lakshmi Singh, 

Vaishnava Moaxoariaa, enraged by fresh insults, rose in lobellion, n%H.^iuont 

* The Aiming we-e not insrg Anlmlaln oC thn lyM nomioiwilj founrl amnn*/ nlKiriKi"*! 
trilMii ff lnd '14 hot hnd g rijculgr pnDtbtgn of nvliir'li Un^ Ij«din« meminrii wrgre, in Uior tinmi 
nt Iflttnt. lileitiirtcd with Jlmdu godg anil fnddggati. Ao greonutof tiie Ahum iinr^ of tin* creution 
mill be ti>unJ In g iwper Otmtrlbntgil by Hr. B. A. Qnig Cu the Tou*niJ of th * ArttK* Sio>tfiy 
cf Bonggl for 18»4,nul g trandglion of their e «nfmraiiy. Mriih th«i AhoHi toxt. ii in\un by 
Dr. G A. G'lOr'Mm In llie|ip»iigi of the l^il Asigtw Rortvty fur IlKM. 

t Tho M'lamgrinii greh VgisloiMit** gect, in<*nt nf vrhoM r.i<niL>L‘n nro fli«i»n froui the 
lover HidHo CMteg end are n^ridratg of opikv x^m. Thr^ exi.lHPotmit*' r the (#riKin ul 
the name err enirgot. Aooording to one the nrimnol (l•ultd•r hiKd mo the Udgiuaii lihil 
IB HowgoBg. ooeordmK to the otbnr the ^ero coliixl HoMniririe ii eoi 

they wore in the hgbit of CBtohimr and eotuiic Uio Voe flili. while oUierii nox thut iiio o.'-iKihgj 
UaeniB Anlniddlig oenniioed Ibe Aban kinsol ta« truth of tbo u»w reii^iuo hy editplif if 
iBgaio rngf e* 
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seizoil tlic person of the and placed tlio son of a Matak* chief 
on the throne. For a time the rebels socined to have overborne all 
o}ipoBitLon, hut the report that their leader was contemplating the 
execution of all the old officers of state incited the royedists to 
renewed efforts. The Moamaria commander was killed in a night 
attack, and many of his chief supporters were pat to death. 
Deprived of their leaders, the rebels offered but a feeble resistance, 
and they were easily dispersed. Lakshmi Singh died in 1780, 
and the accession of his '^on Oaurinath Singh was the signal 
for renewed persecutions. Tlieso led to fresh risings, and at 
last, in 1786, the rebels defeated the royal troops in several 
encounters and took the capital by storm. Oaurinath fled to 
Gauhiiti, blit resistance was continued by one of his minibterb, 
known as the Bura Uohain, and for several years the war dragged 
on with varying success. A general state of anarchy supervened , 
the country side was dovastut<>d by bands of armed men, and ]K'tty 
chioi's ill all directions began to proclaim themselves iudepciuU’iil- 
Among the latter was Krishna Ndrayan, a descendant of tlu* 
K(tch kings, who seized Darmng and the northern part of Kilmriip 
and threatened Oauhati. The Moamarias also were advancing 
nearer and nearer. 

Bn tilth (jaiirinfith now sought aid from the British, who had succeeded 

la M^ofVh? ^ Mughals in Sylliet and OoAlpdra, and urged that his plight 

Ahom kiuir. was duc l.irgely to the fact that Krishna Nur«iyan had been allowed 
to reeruit men for his army in the Rangpur District. Lord Corn- 
wallis recognised the obligation, and in September 1792 sent 
Captain Welsh with a small foroe to the Ahom kmg's relief. A 
little below Gauhdti he was met by Gauriiiath, who hsid fled from 
the oily before a mob of Dorns led by a Bairagi. Welsh had no 
difficulty in driving them out, and he then crossed the Brahmaputra 
with 250 sepoys and defeated Krishna Niiniyan's army of 3,000 
men. After some further reverses the latter surrendered and his 
Bengal clubmen were deported. In his efforts to conciliate Gau- 
riiiuth^s numerous enemies, Welsh found himself thwarted by the 
cruel and sanguinary conduct of the Edjd, and by the intrigues and 
ooverL opimsition of some of his ministers. He replaced the latter 
by others of a more humane disposition, caused a general amnesty to 
bt proclaimed, and took such other steps as soem^ needed to restore 
confidence and ensure good government. He spent the rainy season 
of the year 1793 at Gauhuii, and in January 1794, after pacifying 
Maugaldai and Nowgong, advanced to Kalidbar. Jorhdt, where 
the Bura Gohain was s^l holding out against the Moamarias, 
was relievc'i by ^ a small force ; and a decisive viotoiy was mined 
about twelve miles from Bangpnr, which was occupied in March. 

• The Mfttaki weie the inhabiteole of Ukhlnpar end wen ■oceM bMMM the midhiR 
8ingj>hcw^found^thexn '■Uaiek** or itronf is oontndiitiBotieB to the *'Xb11obs** or wcm 
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Sir John Shore had now succeeded Lord Cornwallis an Oovmiur 
Gksneral^ and one of his iirst acts was to recall Cnpf.jin Welsh in 
spite of the vigorous protests of the Ahom king. TIa* l.jft.-r, when 
left once more to his own devices^ dihinissed most oi the ofil. 
who had been appointed on Welsh *8 riH^mimcndation, renewe-l he 
persecution of the Moattiarias and aTcaked his vongeanc'e Ins 
old enemies who had made their submission under a proiii]'*^o of 
I)ardon^ and for a time it ser^med likely lhat As.<am w ixild once 
more relapse into anarchy. This w:» prevented hy 1.h(« energy of 
the Bura Gohain, who organized a body of troops di«ei]>lined on 
the English model, and, with their aid, the Moaiiiarins and other 
malcontents were held in chock. 

Shortly after the accession of Chandra Kant.i,’’^ in Isl^, the Tho Barmow 
Aliom governor at Gauhati f(?ll into di'^tiracc, .and lied for viy to Ailoma.' 
Calcutta. After seeking in VH in the as.sist.incn of the Hritish, ho 
gained the friendship of the Biirinese envoy to llio (jovcnior 
General and went with him to Amarapura, where lie piTsuadi^d 
tlie Burmese king to send an expedition to A 8s.am. In l^l<.>-]7 an 
army of 8,000 men was despatchocl from Burma, ami, having 
crossed the Patkai and gained fresh adiu^ronts among llm hill 
chiefs, entered Assam, occujned the whole count ly as far as 
Jorh^t, and reinstated the Qauhati governor. The force then 
return^ to Burma. They had barelv departiMl when fresh 
dissensions took place ; the giwerrior, who had in\oked tlte aid of thn 
Burmese, was assashinated j Chandra Kantia was dej^osed, and 
Purandar Singh, a direct descendant of Rdja Kujeswar ^ingh, was 
installed in his place. The frieTids of the late gi>vernor a])])t*a1i'd to 
the Burmese^ who once more appeared on the B(x n(' and rcinsUkHl 
Chandra Kanta, but on this occasion it soon became clear that thc>y 
meant to stay. Cliandra Kanta made a vain cITort to throw off 
their yoke and fled to Brit Lsli territory, where Punindar Singh had 
frequently taken refuge. Tlie BurincM* during tlieir occnpaiiiori of the 
country treated the unfortunate inliabibints with exfreiut; harharity 
The villages were olundcred and burnt, and th*' iiihaijh.'ints were 
driven into the jungle to live as bo^t tliev could. 

The gradual decline of the Ahom power liad caii.^*d a relaxation Thoy aro 
of their pressure on the Kaohari kings, whosi* capital was now 
at Kh&spur in the plains of Cuchdr. Jiut the latter miou found a 
a fresh enemy on their eastern fnintier, where the 'Maiiipurts 
became so threatening that, from 1817 onw.ards, constant appeals 

* GrarlnAth wm followed by a rrry (ihUnt roDnfx:tifn Ti»in<^ Kamolf^vkor, a ilfFcrjiilanfc nf 
Oadsdbor Singh, ond Chondift Kanta, Uiflncit kins, ifUM KsniBlfwar'a liroUinr. In |li<‘ fnrly 
days of Abom into the ■uocenlon do^lveH fmin rather tu nm with gnait rf>pnilarii v. but • i lHt> r 
times brothan often suofT#«dod to the mclnsion of Fonn, and ann'dimni. a« m U i* pasi of 
KamslMwar, eytn very distant relations did m. alnch dfjitvidiHl on riie aiHhiM or tUf pi»>vi.iiis 
kiaga umub oaths araon od the great nobles, with ahom, m tlirf>r,v m InMt, Uiprlmicfifpt'Tiis 
to taava rastsid. and maOh on the nmvnnal inncpnoi* of ibo nval rsnilidstm. Ti'A-oppabno- 
Intely fasratisl quail ficatlon aai thtt they mustbeolrhe rojal bl>:)d. T in p«ift f>il.i> 
monaceh was aacred and any marked blemish, even ilir i>esr of a rarbunclr, o|« dwta 
disqn«lifieation. Bsneoatoes the practice, ofen fnllowMt hy Ahom kings, of imit' .ng all 
likeV riT«li« KotUsiim wm umally eOeeted by tUttiog the ear. 
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for kel^iiad been made to tho BritiBh. Thcflo Wtre fejeotad niitil 
m 1824, when intelligence of a pTojt>oteil invasion of CAoli.ir 
' ani^;iaintidi hy the Btinncie led the British Government, who had 
i^ivcd great provocation from Bnrma in other qiiarters, tn 
'intervene. Our first collision wHh Burmese troi^ps ooeurred on tht^ 
Cachi^r frontier, but the scene of the main o^terations in Assam 
was in the Brahmaputra Valley, where a British force of 8,0UU nim 
advanced without much opposition as far as Kalifibar. On tli*; 
approach of the rainy season the troops returned to Ganhati, aiul 
the Burmese ro-occiipicd Nowgong, where thi*y committed terrible 
atrocities on the helpless inhabitwts. Many were put to deatli 


and many fled for tlieir lives into the hills to tlie si>uth ; of the 
latter, the majority died of starvation, and only a small remnant 
lived to reach the plains of the Surmli Valley. When the rains 
were over, the British again advanced, and the Burmese were 
driven out of the Province after a few fainthearted and ineffcetual 


attempts at resistance, but in the conrse of their retreat they carried 
off as slaves upwards of 80,000 Assamese. 
i!oao?Aiuni treaty of Yandabo in IHjffl the Burmese cedwl Assam 

In BritiHh to the East India Company, and Mr. Scott, the Commissioner of 
GSSiiiii"!l» Bangpur, was appointed to administer the country. 'The iMoamariae 
KoTinco?^ in the south of the Lakhimpur District were left under their own 
ruler, the Bctr Benapati, and the Sadiy^-khowa Gohain or Khaniti 
chief of Sadiy.'l, who had dispossessed the A horns there dimn£r the 
Moamaria rebellions. Was confirmed as the Cornpany^'s fendatcry 
in that tract, while, in 1883, the rest of the Lakhimpur Distrii-t 
and Bibs^ar were restored 19 Purandar Singh. Thebe ammge- 
ments, however, did not last long. In 1888 Purandar Singh 
deolar^ himseU Unable to carry on the administration, and his 
territory Was taken over. In 1 885 the Badiy&-khowa Gohain was 
removed from his post ; but the loifal Khamti chiefs were allowed 
to manage their own interiuil affairs till 1839, when, without any 
w.ariiliig, thov maih; a ni&*ht attack on the garrison of Badiyfi, and 
killed Colonel White, the officer in command, and a number of his 


sepiys; the Kharatis were then deported to places lower down I ho 
river, aud the jK)wer of their chiefs was finally eitinguishcd. in 
1842 the Bor senapati diud, and on his son declining to accept the 
terms of settlement offered to him, his countiy also was annexed. 

In C^chur the lawful EajA was replaced on the throne, but was 
soon forced to relinquish the northern portion of his domains to 
a rebel named TiilaBilm. The Klijd was assassinated in 1830 and, 


in the ahscuef> of any lawful heir, the C'lchfir plains were annexed 
to British Tfvrii. rv Five years later Tm1.i Rilm ceded a ocnundenble 
tract of leiTiiur^ . Hud tin* r^st of Ins rountry was taken over soon 
after his death in as his sons Lad proved nuablc to 

manage it. In 1835 the Baj& of Jaintia was dispossessed of Lis 
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cbiale in the plains, in consequence of the repeated altdnction of 
British enbjccts who were sacrificed to Kali, tin* y fjoddess 

of his family. He then declared himself iiiiW’illinjy to roi.tinuo in 
possession of his hill tLvritoiy, over which he h.'i<l hut little eoiitroi, 
and it also was included in the Company's doinmions. The Khilsi 
Hills to the west were conquered in I8*!*', as the n^^iilf of an nMa«‘k 
made on a party engaged in constructing a road tliion ji fl'c hilK', 
hilt the people were left in a ytiite of ywii«/-iTnlcj4‘iidL‘n(v undi i 
their own chiefs, with the cxce]»tioi- of a few villages wliioh were 
acquired for s]x*oial reasons, cither at the time of the coihiuorI nr 
at some subsi'quent date : among the latter may he nieiitioiifd 
the site of Shillong, the capital of the Provinoc as iu>w constif uhsl. 

Oar occupation of the Miigfi Hills has heim a gradual prcK'css due 
to the necessity of protLciing British subjects from H.ig.i raids, 
h commenced in 1 SfiH, when a frontier District was f'orineil, with 
headquarters at Suinaguiing, and the last addition was ruaile in 
when the eastern Ang/inii eonntry wa^ foiinally ann<*xiMl. Theo- 
retically, the G'iro Hills always formed part of tlie (Joiilp^lra 
District, hut for many years our coniroi over the Craros 
\7as liniited to iiiefEe(*tual efforts to su]ipress their constant 
mids on the adjoining ]ilains hy means of pUnitiie c\i)edi- 
tious or by foibidding (hern to trade in the phim». In is09 
the trast was formed into a separtitc District^ with hcadijiiarirr ; at 
Tara, and order was instunrlv cst:ihlishcd in .'ll! hut the more itinote 
villages. Tlie iriliahitants of the latter, lia\irig peri »t*t rat nl fiv^h 
raids, were brought under MihjiHition in J S7^-7t‘i with the aid of a few 
small detachments of police, who mot with no !H;rionp o])po‘-niori. 

Prior to 1890, the history of our nMati««nB with the Lii-<hais av.is 
one of constant raids hy the latter, followed hy infmcl nous pnirlivc 
cxivditions. In lliat year, after one of the^^o ex])odit>ions, it was 
decided to try the expedient of estal lishirg mililAry rinlposts- 
in their midst. A tniaehcrous att;ick on tw'o of tliesc oiitiiOKts led 
to fresh operations and to the ])ermaneut annexation of the Lusliai 
Hills, which are now in chivrge of a Superintendent^ with head- 
quarters at Aij«*l. 

The Manipur State has a fairly ancient history, hut fho present Manipur 
regime dsites only from 1714, when the rcignmg chief adopted 
Hinduism, which has now giiiocd a remarkahly str(5iig hold 
on the pofiple. By the treaty of Yandaho, the Burmese agretnl to 
tie restoration to the throne of Raja Gamhhir Singh whom tlu-y had 
ousted. He and his descend uds enjoy ml a large measure of in- 
d^^ndcncc, and the British Crovernment rarely iuterfenid in local 
affairs except in the (*ase of risings or dis]>utC8 regarding the 
succession. In 1890, in the course of one of these risings, tho 
Maharajft was driven from his palace and abdicated in fa\our of 
the Jubr&jj but he subsequently repudiated his abdicalicu. Ihe 
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Qovernmcnt of India decided to confirm the Jubraj as Rdjd, but 
directed the Chief Cummissioner to arrest and deport the Senupati, 
who had been the ringleader in the plot. He pioreedod to Manipur 
and called on the Sen:ipati to surrender himself, but the latter refused 
to do so and resisted the troops sent to seize him. The Chief Com- 
missioner and four other ofiieers were ^hen induced, under a promise 
of safe-conduct, to attend, alone and unarmed, a darbar in the palace. 
The discussion was infructuous and they started to return, but 
a crowd of Manipurls closed in on them and two of them wore 
wounded with spears. One died of his wound, and all the other 
officers, after a short detention, were cruelly murdered. This led 
to an expedition. Manipur was occupied by British troops ; the 
ringleaders were punished ; the new Bdja was" deposed, and a scion 
of a collateral line was raised to the throne. Since this time a large 
ii* o" . I'll' ml lin- Imvm vcKtctl in the rcridcMil British Oflicer, 
who is now designated Bulilkal AgtnL and Sup Tiiiloiident iif tho 
State." 

Ohief Com- Until 1874, Assam was administered as ]>.art of Bengal, hut in 

SiSlaf®" °^that y^T it was formed into a separate Province under a Chief 
Commissioner* The officers who have held this appointment sint^e 
that date are noted below : — 


Colonel U. II. Koatinge ... 

Ih74 

Sir Stoiiart Bayloy 

... 1N7H 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Cliarlo.H Klliott... 

1H8I 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) William 'Ward.., 


Mr, (aftora'ards Sir) Peunib Fitapatrick 

... 1887 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) James Westland 

... 1880 

Mr. J. W. Quinton 

>. I88i) 

Sir William Ward ... 

... 1891 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Cotton ... 

189« 

Mr. J. B. Fullor 

... lOOSi 

Note. -Offlciatlng appoiotmciity for loss than .ix 

moath. mn omUM. 


Arohieoiogy. , Assam is somewhat destitute of arohsoological remains of 
interest. The natives of the Province have little aptitude for 
handicraft R, and many of the temples that exist were probtahly 
t.iuptriictcd by artisans fnun Hindustan. The shrine of Shah 
Jalal is situated in a mobile at Sylhot, which is still in an 
excellent state of preservation, and there are some interesting 
ruins at JAiKTiAPua. Kdmrijp has many temples, but innst 
of them are small and have fallen into disrepair, the two’ Iwst 
known being the temple to Kauakhya on Nil^ichal hill near 
Oauhilti, and the temple of llayagrivu Madhab at Uajo. There 
m also thc^ remains of an interesting stone bridge in the SiW 
Diudurighopa mauza, which is said to have been constructed by 
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M,ilvhti:»r Kliilji ^vh«*n ho isi\a*lo«l :i! IIk; l)«'L'ii.r ir «•’ ni (hi- 

l.Uli century. Near To/[mu* sire the ruiiiM of A\h;i^ mu-l 
have boon a mairnificcnt stuiie tem]»lo, Iml not iHit- ], 

Icit- pUiulin" upon another, anil its hiiiUor anil doMumr are alike 
unknown. Dimapur in the oxtronic soul h-s'^'o.-lcrn corner ol lln* 

Sil>'«^l^'Sir District, W!is oiico the f'apltsil of tlie Kaehari ilyn:iKl\, 
and uiis evideiitlv a place oF lonhidjralde impnrlaiico, lh(»u;*h it is 
now situated in the centre ol’ an oiiorinons fi‘rest. Sibs.i^.ar has 
numerous temples built Isy the Ahoni Kini*-. ’Ihev are made of thin 
liriiks of excellent qualily, aim are '^era r.illv Dinaineiifr.I uiih Iuls- 
**eliofs; I nt the fai-t that fi'^ure-i of caniel-- nut iinfreiinentl^ apin-ai* 

^ii^i^ests thsit tliev Wt.rc creeled uinlor (he dirci tion \t[ rniii.»n 
. r isans, as I'amel'' must alwavs ha\c been \er) searee in a damp 
od iiiar>hy country like Assam. ^Iliesc temples have been 
t;iMierally built on the side of larjic tanks, whuso f-onst ruction 
must liave entailed an enormous <»xpendi(ure of lal/oiir. 1 he Lir;^est 
tank, at Sibsiijrar, covers an area of lit acres linmens>' 
tanks, with temples on their banks, have ah'o been (oubtriieli d 
at (jauris.'i*'fir, Kiidraslirar and .hiysu^ar, all wilhin a hw niili-^ 
of the fciibsrtjuar tank. At Gar^aon I'ear ]S’\/iiiv .ire llu* 
ruins of one of the Ahom cajiif.als. Th:if the native nileis of 
Assam extended their frontiers riuhl up to (lie llimrilayas i-i shown 
hy the remains of a fort at Hhuliikp'lne[ in Ihe ^oi-fie of ihc 
lihareli, and of two laroe forts some di^lanci* north ol S.idiva. 

Another intcAislin^ ruin near that plare tin* small temple at. 
which a human victim was anuuallv offi red for iiiari> .ciihiiiis 
hy the Chut i) .a jinests. Scat lei •‘•i ab* ut the \ lllc^ .o.* th • uinaiiis 
of ^real roads and forti lie at ions wl.ii li rviih ’'<h pndci '.‘d llu* (:i|)iial 
ofsomeloisil prince. The Haul uj^.nh lo K nnrii]*, ulm li s;,ni to 
have been toil si rueled by kino- Arius.-iti.i .ib'iij; flu l.*l»h eiuJuiv 
A. I)., and his '^on J;inir;il’s ffii in Ai*\' doM-vM* ^|lrliai 

mention, as do aKo the rciiuuiiN of e\fi*> -i\c i-.ii’iUwoik*^ !i> i*'-:iiap- 
j^arli, near iljshnnth, in the Dariiinn* l>i-rn. f. 

The population of Ajsum, i«u-ludin;^ th** N.itivu Sbite o^* i'ct i-ja- 
Manipur, returned at the census of 1 nt»L umounttMl to f‘,1 l*> ' 

persons, Uvini^ in 1 0 towns and vilhioi'S, and c.m Im* niost 

couvcnieufly eon^idered with refer.*!,* e to the ^liree iialiirjtl divibioub 
into which the Hroviiiee falls. 

Over the grcatiT part of the Surma N'alley there is no lon'fcr smy 
scarcity of population. In the Ctu-har plains the (h^nsity only 
201 to the square mile, hut the country is much broken up l-v 
and marshes, and of recent years it has hecume iiceesuary to throw 
oi'KJTi considcriiMo arcus of reserved forest to meet the dcmaiai lor 
culturablc land. The nei^hluairlnE: J > 1^1 rut of Sylhet is fully 
peopled, and in the llahiganj fcui)di\iMon the deriuily rises to 
to the square mile, which for a purely rural population must be 
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conriderod high. In the Brahmaputra valley the conditien of 
affaire is very different. Though three limes the size of the valley 
of the Surma, it supports a slightly smaller population, and the 
density in its Districts varies from 68 in Nowgong to 153 in 
Kamrup. A considerable portion of the unsettled area consists of 
steep jungle-covered hills, and of marshes that could only grow 
oold-weather crops or the longest-stemmed varieties of rice; Imtmuch 
good land remains awaiting settlement^ and there is probably room 
for another two or three mUlion inhabitants. There are, however, 
places where the population is already fairly dense, and in certain 
rural tracts in the centre of Kamrup and Sibsiigar it ozoceds 600 to 
the square mile. The hill Districts are very sparseljr peopled, but 
the area of land suited for permanent cultivation is small, and 
large tracts of waste are required for the 6upp(»rt oF tribes that 
\Wv !.y ‘ihifting cultivation. 

"ii. *• ‘‘‘**‘* is nlmofii entirely rural, and, exclud- 

ing Manipur, less than 'Z \HiV cent rd the people enumerated in 
1001 were living in urban areas. The largest tewns were Syi.)ikt 
(13,893), Gatjhati (11,661), Diehuqahh (11, M7), Silciiau 
(9,256), Barfeta (8,74f7), and ShlIiLOKO, the hcad(|narteTS of the 
Administration, (8,384i). Many of the towns are little more than 
large villages, and the average population of 18 places dignified with 
that name was only 6,315. Imphal, the capital of Manipur, had 
a population of 67,093, but the rural character of the place is illus- 
trated by the fact that more than half of the working males residing 
there were agriculturists by profesfe>ion. Except in the N&ga, No^ 
C&ch^r, and Lushai Hills, the boundaries oE a village are not clearly 
dutined, and the cottages are scattered over a considerable area. 
I'bia tendency is partioulariy marked in the Assam Valley. Rice 
is g*^wn on broad plains, which are often several miles in length 
au(l which are dotted over with ebunps of bamboos and fruiu trees 
in which uie buritsd the houses of the cultivators. A village, in the 
sonso of a compa.'^t Mock of houses set in the midst of its fields at a 
uou -idiTabh- dift.uico from any other* little centre of popula- 
tion, is the exception rather tJian the i-ule in the plains of Assam, 
and for census purposes a village was taken to be the area so desig- 
nated by the cadajtral survey In many cases, however, 

the cadastral village is little mon' than a tract of land which can 
conveniently be surveyed on one sheet of the map, and this fact has 
to lie borne in mind when examining the statutics showing their 
average size. In Sylhet there is so little high land that the ' people 
are compelled to live in fairly close proximity, but all over the 
Province there is a marked prcurence for small hamlets. In 1901, 56 
piT ivnt. uf tlic population were living in villages of less than 500 
inhabitants, 38 p r rent, in those ranging from 500 to 2,000, and loss 
than 5 per cent, in thoso containing from 2,000 to 6,000 people. 
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Tlie first regular census was taken in 1 872, and diseloHcd a popu- Growth ct 
lation of 4,150,769 souls. Maiiiiiiir and the Lusiiai Hills woio not 
indudod. and the ii^iircs fur tho hill Idstricts were only estimates. 

In 1881, tho poi>ulatioii, including' Manipur, was 5,12S,8G2 ; aud in 
the pluius alone there was au increase of over 18 per cent., a 
fai^t which threw grave doiihts on the accuracy of the former 
emiMcration. In ISUI, Manipur again dro])|jed out, the rensus 

i lulcs having l)c<*n destroyed in tlic rising, hut tho Lushai Hills 
• 'pearod for the first time, aud the ^mpuhitiou avus returned at 
0,477,302. Tlie population of the plains increased i)y nearly 1 1 ]x;r 
cent*! but part of this increase was no douht duo to the greater 
accuracy of the enumeration in 1 891. lu the lust Intureoubal iHU'iod 
tho ixKTcase was 649,041, or 12 per cent., hut this was hirgely 
due to the inclusion of iiguTCs for Manipur and the South Lushai 
Hills, and in the plains tiic increase was less than 6 |x;r cent. 

The year 1897 Avas very unhealthy and in central and lower Assam 
an abnormal inorlality was not cunilnoil to that year alone* Tlio 

population of Kiinirup de<;roascd hy over 7 ptT cent , and, though _ 

there Avas an increase in Darning, it was eiiliri*Iy dui'fo iuiniigralion, 

and the indigenona iiihahitants are believed to ha\e dcc^cabO(^/^^\-• 

hy 8 per cent. The loAvest dejith Avas, however, n ‘ached in Nowgong, ^ 

whore the people wen* more than dc<4matcd Ly a peculiar^ ' 

iiialigii.'iTit ft>rm of malarial hwer known a» kaiil-aztir. The ^ . 

population of the T)ietriei as a whole fell hy nearly onc-fu\;rth, 

and it was calculalt'd that the iiidigcnous iuhahiiaiits had deereased 

hy oA'er 30 |»rr cent. In U|»['cT Assam there was a sati.sFaetory 

grontli of tho indigenous ])opulition, and an enormoua devislupinont 

of imraigr-itiim during the decade. The population of Sihsagar 

increased hy nearly one-fourth, and that of Lalvliimpur hy almost 

a half. The best indicati^m of tlie natural groAvth of the iHjople 

is, however, olitaincd hy excluding tlie figures for Manipur and 

the Lushai TTills, and comparing the figures for tlj(»se horn and 

enumerated in the Province in 1891 and 1001. Among this chiss 

it appears that the increase during the lust intercensai |vriod Avas 

only a little more than one per cent. 

There was, however, a great growth of the immigrant population, immiKrftatB, 
which increased hy more tlian onc-half, and in 1901 exceeded 
three-quarters of a million, or nearly 13 cent, of the total 
population of the Province. The gn^at hulk of these foreigners are 
coolies bnmghi up to the tita gardens, though a certain amount 
of movement takes plat'e acroBs the frontier where Assam mnrehes 
with Bengal. More tlian half a million people came from that 
Province, a quarter of a million of whom were bnni in tlie Divibioii 
of Chota Nagpur. About 109,909 persons came irum tho Piiited 
Provinces, and 8 1,000 from the Central Provinces. The pre])ou(h*raneo 
111 the forcign-honi dement in the population Avas niobt pronounced 
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in Lakliimpur, where they fnrnioil 41 percent, of the whole, and 
Darrang and Sibsagar (25 cent. ) Cachar (plains) was close behind, 
with 24 per cent. In Sylhet, on the other hand, though the total 
number of foreigners was c<«udiilerable, they only formed 7 per cent, 
of the population. There is very Utile emigration, and only 51,000 
persons born in Assam were found in oilier pai^ of India. The 
great majority of these persons had only crossed the frontier from 
Cioalpfira and Sylhet into Bengal. 

■ Little reliance can be placed upon the age statistics, as only 
a small proportion of the ptipnlaiion have even an apiiroximate 
idea of the number of years which they have lived, and though 
the mistakes mailo tend to some extent to neutralize one another, 
there is a marked tend nicy to select multiples of live. Inaccurate 
though the figures arc, tlu-y show tliat the (‘xciiptioiuil unhcalthincBS 
which prevailed between l^^Olaiul 1901 affected tlie fecundity of ibo 
peoxde, and tlie decrease in the jiroportion nf children was especially 
pronounced in Districts like Nowgong and the Kb.isi Mills, where 
tlw doatli raie was excij^titinaUy high. Tin- mo>( jirolifie section 
of the [icoplc includes the aniimVtic tribes, and it sei-ms possible that 
the system of early marriage may haveM prcjudi‘;iul effect u^jon tho 
reproductive powers of Hindu women. 

vuai Tho registration of vital statistics is only compulsory on tea 

'*prpvaion*t” gardens, and in the Distric i and subdivisional hi‘:id«jiiarters sUitions 
disoaHcB. 1 ,^ plains (iiopulation, 1901, 71)5,900), but alienipts are made 
to collect information in all the ])lainB Districts and in a small 
portion of tlu3 hills. In Cioalprira the returns are submitti*d in 
writing by the village }Hincha*fnt» and are fairly correct. In the 
Surma Valley vital statisties are reported by the paid village 
chaiikldars, and their accuracy lcavi‘s much to he dosired. In Assam 
proper they are collected by the gaonbiiras or village head- 
men, and arc extremely incomplete. The mean annual hirt-h 
rate of iho plains Districts di’ring the five years ending with 
1902 was only per millt*, and varied from ‘12 in (Jordp-ara, where 
public hcsiltb had bei-ii bad, to 25 in* Sibs"«gar and Lakliimpiir, 
where it liad been good.“ Tlie mean dt'nlh rate was •'O x>or mille and 
varied from 41 in Nowgong to 2 1 in Sibsagar. The returns have 
thus but little absolute v:ilue, though as the amount of error is fairly 
constant, tlu*y afford some due to the comparative unhealthiuo'S 
of different years. The sanitary conditions of Assam am far 
from^ satisfactory. The tract at tho foot of the hills Jind the valleys 
running up into them are excessively malarious ; and as tlw Prt>vinco 
priWtically consists of two valleys with tlio intA-rvoning range, 
the xwiportion of this feverish t;irai land is higluT than in other 
parts of India. On Mii* other ha-'d, tho open country is fairly 
healthy, anil tb‘»i\;h tic- elim.-iU* is damp it i» also cool. The 
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most prevalent diseases ore frwr lirwel eomplaintR, p'ilriK'nary 
affuetions, cholera^ worms, smiill-iHix, vsinmis fii!.:nii'oiis i l.-rs, 
and, in some local it iff, Li*]‘rosy ishj'uo ineiins unr<Mum'»ii, 

and in 1901 m*)rc tin u 0,090 ]ii‘rsiiiis worn said to hcKllhctcd with 
this disi^ase. Tlu* hirfli and doaili-ratos inis’ll ai-d suh^rqnrnfc 
years and the morl.'ility ascrli»od to the prineipiil diseases, are shown 
in the folluwinj^ iihstv;»<‘t : — 
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ThoRO rates do not rcj'rescnt the actual m(‘rtality due to tlic’se 
different ailments, but give a fairly (XTrect idea c»f then rmnjwahve 
import fuiee. 

The most important factor in tlic medical liistory of tin- Province Kahi-ti ,ir 
during the last twenty years has, howiwor, het*n kaltt- hur, Tlwj pi^kuo. 

disease was known as far hack as lS(i9, wh(*n it was ri pf»rted to 
be an intense fo’rn of malarial fever whicli was indm ing a high 
rate of mortality in the low and densely- wooded (iaro Hills, hut 
first came into prominence in iSS3, wdieii it eritiTcd that por- 
tion of the Goal para District, which lies sonth of the river. In 
1888, it spread to Kanirfiji, and thence t-o Now gong and to 
Mangaldai on the north hank of the Ilralima])u1ra, ai\d of rec‘cnt 
years it has reached c.he distrh-t of JSjlhct. The viailcnce of the 
epidemic is now gre dually abating, and it has as y(‘t failed to effect 
a lodgment in np]^r Assam, but it has been the cautH* of t^*rrihle 
mortsdity in the Districts it attacked, lletweon 1881 and 1S91 the 
population of the Goalpara subdivision decreased by 1 S per cent ; and 
the population recorded in Kamrup in 1801 was estimated to have 
been less by 75,000 people than it would have been lu^l there bf^en 
no deaths from iald-dsir. In the next decade the population 
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of Kamrrip decreased hy 7 per cent., that of the Mangaldai 
subdivision of Darraiig by 9 per cent., of the Nowgong District by 
25 per cent., and of the North Sylhet subdivision by 4 per cent., and 
the exoessivG mortality indicated by these figures was, at any 
rate in the Assam Valley, chiefiy due to this disease. Its 
nature is still a cause of speculation to the medical world* In all 
essentials it seemed to be a fijrm of malarial fever, but the 
suggestion that malarial fever could be infectious was till recently 
opposed to all the accepted tlieories on the subject. Subsequently, 
it was thought that kdtd^dzdr was only an acute form of malarud 
poisoning, the difference between it and ordinary fever lying in the 
rapidity with which it produces a condition of severe cachexia, the 
small proiK>rtion of recoveries, and the ease with which it can bo 
communicated from the sick to tlie healthy. Quito recently, the 
malarial theory of origin^ has been again assailed and the whole 
question is still involved in much uncertainty. Persons attacked 
seldom dieil in less than three months, and often lingered for 
two years, and ipolation and segregation w'cre thus impossible, 
once the disease hsjul obtained a foothold. Plague did not apjiear in 
Assam till the rainy season ol 1908, when it broke out among 
the foreign grain merchants in Dibrugarh. The disease was 
quickly stamped out and only 28 deaths occurred. The age 
statistics recordod at the census and the vital statistics siippliod 
by the collecting agency are so inaccurate that it is impossible 
to plai'C any reliance on the recorded death rate for infants under one 
year of ago. It is, however, generally supposed to be about 218 
per mille. 

Every census in Assam has disclosed a deficiency of women 
and in 1901 tlierc were only 949 females to every thousand 
males. This deficiency was to some extent due to the 
disproportion between the sexes among immigrants ; and for 
those bom and enumerated in the Province tlicrc were 977 women 
to every 1,000 men. Among the animistic tribes women usually 
predominate, and, taking those born * in tho hill Districts and 
enumerated in tho Province, tlie proportion was 1,061 females to 
1,900 males. This phenomenon is probably duo in part to the 
pracstico of adult marriage, and in part to the good position 
usually assigned to women in the hills. In Nowgong it appears 
that there was some truth in the popular idea that haUUnBdr 
spared the female members of the family, as at tho last census, 
among those born and enumerated in the District, the women 
exceeded tho men in numbers. The snortage of women was 
most pronounced in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, where therc^ were 
only 886 and 862 females to every 1,000 males. ^This was 
partly due to an actual deficiency of women among the indigenous 
inhabitants, partly to ^ large foreign elnpient in the population. 
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In Assami m in other parts of India, wedlock is taken as a matter Mani.i^n 
of course, and in 1901 more than lialf the population wore either 
married, or had at any rate performed the coroinony a1 some ]>eTiod cf 
their lives. Child marriai^c is common' both amon^ Hindus and 
Muhammadans in tlie Siirmu Valliy and Go:ll])iira, ljut in AsBfi.m 
proper, Brdhmans and Ganaks alone adhere rig idly to this rule, and 
the lower castes usually diTor ra.arria"o till the «^iil is nl* an aii:e to 
bo able to enter on h<?r new duties as wifi; and innther. AVUere 
adult marriage prevails, aufo-nii])li:i.l eb.is1ity is not invariably 
demanded, and in Assam ]»r<)per tluj marriaj^fti ceremony often 
consists of little more than a public ac'knowlodp^inout of union, 
which does not rtXJeivn the sanction of any pru'stly blessinf^. 

The purcliase of a hride by servi(‘e is also not uncommon, and 
during the time that the innn is servincf in tlic house of his 
prospective father-iii'law, h<» is n-iuiliy allowed fm' ai-ei'ss to tlio 
p^irl of his choice. Tber*; is, however, a curious survival amoug^ 
the Kukis wlii(‘h ]Hniit8 to a tini 3 when tliis ]>iTmiKsiou was 
not accorded. Pre^uaiiey entails nodisi'mce, but oti no account 
must a girl give birth to a living child in her fatlu r^s house. 

At the seventh mouth the hahy^s head is criishiHl in the 
womb, and prematun; delivery is brouirht on, in sj)its of the fa<‘t 
tliat the process is attended with much risk to the young mother. 

The age of xnarriagi; among men d(*pends largely u])(>u the cost 
of the bride, and nutwitlidtaiuling the easiness of the hill gIrPs 
morals, men marry early among the animistic Iriln^s, as women 
arc fairly numerous and tlicrcfore cheap. When the knot, is once 
tied, the hill woman usihally settles down and biK-onu'S an i exemplary 
wife and mother, exee]it among the Khw sis, when' diviTces e.in be 
and are obtaininl on alTU<>.st any pretext, and women lud mirriMiucut- 
ly cluiiige their biisluiiids more than once. Such laxity in the 
marriage laws is hound to bo accompanied by uncertainty ao to tlio 
paternity of the cdiildrcn bom, and it is doubtless for this ro.a8ou 
that the ICh.asi husband is not masti'r in his own house, and that 
inheritance goi’s thri»ugh the female lino- Polygamy is nowhere 
common, as few men can afford the luxury of a second wife. 

Divorce is recognised by Muluammadniis and the ani'ini:-ti« tribes, 
and, ill pnictiee, by the lower castes of Hindus, unless tlie marriage 
lias been contracted by the horn pnra rite, which is looked upon as 
indissoluble. 

The joint family pyst«’m is far from prevalent in Assam proper, 
and even among the upper class<‘s seldom extendi? beyond the 
second generation. In the Surma Viilby also it is tlie exception 
rathei than the rule, ami among the middle classes generally ends 
with the third generation. 
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Tho distrilmtioQ of population by civil condition (for Britiidi 
territory only) is shown in the following: table 


CivO condillOD. 

1891. 

1001. 

Ponona. 

VtLh'M. ^ 


Pcrioni. 

M*Iw. 

FSmalei. 

Unmiirriod 

8.664,484 

1,573.519 

1,000.086 

9,'<87.61S 1 

1 

1.666.968 

1,160.650 

Ifarritd 

2.807.8-26 

1,110.52.'> 

1,007.801 

2.366 JNS3 

1,194.774 

1,172,178 

IVldowcd 

668,023 

114.H41 

«9,“79 

617,318 

142.388 

604,900 


The two main indigenous languages of tlie Province are Bi'ngali, 
which was spoken by 4-8 \Hir ci»nt. of tlio population in 1901, and 
Assamese^ which was Teturned by })ct cent, llcngali is the common 
vernacular of the Sunn;i Valley, where it is used by 87 out 
of every 100 people, and of Gofilp/ira (69 j)or cent.]. Assamese 
is used ,by 83 per cc^nt. of the inhabitants of K^imrdp ; but in the tea 
Districts tho proportion of foreigners is very large, and in Darrarig 
it was returned by little more than half tlie population, and in 
Lakhimpur by only 39 |)eT cent. In addition to the two main 
vernaculars, there are a large number of languages peculiar to A88;iin, 
most of which belong to theTibeto-Durmau stock, and which, though 
gradually giving place to Asn^uneso, are still largelv used. The most 
imiinrtant were, llodo or plains Kach-’iri, Khusi, Syiitcng, the 
various forms of Mlg& dialects, G.iro, Manipurl, Lushai, Kiiki, 
Mlklr, and Miri. The principal foreign languages were Hindiistsini, 
Mundari, Sanbili, and Oriyil. Tho number of persons in British 
territory who returned those different forms of speech is shown in 
the following table. Altogether, no less than 167 different languages 
were return^ in Assam in 1901. 


ipokeni 

1801. 

1001. 

Bengali 

2,741,917 

2,947,916 

Assamese 

1,414,285 

1,349,694 

Eastern Hindi, Western Hindi, and Hindu- 
stSni. 

229,466* 

351,908 

Bodo, Pimasa, and Mech 

269,346 

337,982 

Other languago.. 

780,209 

964,3781 
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Tho earliest inhabitants <*f Assam wor*- i*r 'y the 
ofTshoots of the great Indo-Chinese hordes, win v,. lu*adquarterB 
arc said to have been on the uj^u r waters of the Yaii'i-lse-lviang and 
Ilo-ang-ho. At the same time, tlie Assam \ alley most !.:ivi' been 
colonized by Hindus from the west at a \ery early dale ; and Hindu 
prineoB were reigning at the cast-.-m end near Sjuliya at the tiiiio 
of the invasion of the Clnitiyas, a tribi* of llodo origin, about 
a thousand years ago. The (dniliyas overthrow the iliiidus, but in 
their turn gave way before the A hums, a Shan tribe who erussed the 
Vatkai from the kingdom of in t lu- 1 .‘h b i iMit ury, and gmdii.ally 
extended their sway over tin* whole \:ille 3 . jii the eourso of rlujir 
fxjuinsii»n they ovnllirew the Koch kings, a dynasty of Iknlo 
(iiigiii who had attained to enni-iilerabli* ]M»wer and inflni-nee in 
11 rtli-e:isterii Ib-ugal, and repulsed the Midiainnmd.MiS. who made 
s-Vgral attempts upun the valley and sueeee<led m holding for a 
(•en}si«liTable tune the two lt»wer Distriets of Karnruji and (io.il]»ara. 

The last wave <»f iinmigratum was not one uf eif Iier eon(pii‘ri>rs or 
colonists in the urilluai^’’ si'nse t f liie fi nn, bnf dI* tea-n-irden euulas, 
who are now )»i.;mniiig t<i lonn an important I'hMuent in the 
]ic].ulation <»1 the upper Distruth of the Assam Valle}' 

The varion'i tribe< of Indo-t'lunese origin fall into several groiqis. TUn 
Tlie first are the Kb.isis, who are believed h, lie an iM>lati-<l remnant 
of one of the o.irliest waves of migr.ition <rom the north-east. 
They differ iii ni.my w.iis rn.in all f|u*ir neigblti.iirs, and on liiignistie 
grounds if lias been sn gesl-..'d tint tley in.'V be ionniit*(I wdh 
the l\il.iuiigs and Was in I jiper ihiriiia. Tlie si-eoml great division 
ineliuies the pimiisa (it hill Kaelmi, the ImwIo c.r plains Kaeh<ri, 
who are. ealletl Me<‘h in (jo dp ira, 1 he Itabh 's, the t biros, the 1 callings, 
iitnl the eastern sub- Him. day an umnp euusi*;tiiig id the Dallas, 
IMiris, Abors, and Mishmis. M he M qjpiTas who (K’eii]‘y the hills 
sunt li uf Sy die’ were also ot Jlodn stuik, and tliere ajre good rea- 
BOiiB for supposing that Bome ul* the earhesf iidiabilards of tlie 
SSurma \ alley were memhe^^ of Ibis raoe. Another groiqi eomprisoB 
the Lushais nniL Kiikis, who have migratt^J from the south, and 
seem to he coiiiie' ted with the Manipiir»s ; and the Magas, whose 
extraordinary fertjcil.y iliffen'iitiates tJu in in some dcfrree from th« 
otlier hill tribes of the Provinec. The ]\Iikirs are a [K'lweful tiihe, 
wIk'BO language is akin hotli to Podu and t^) Nagii, but language is 
by no means a cert dn t -st of etniiie.al allinity. The Kach rifl, 
liabh iB, and Meehes live on the high grassy plains at the Jont of 
the lliin.ilayas, hut must uf th*- remainder oeciij*y the hills of the 
Pruviiiec. They are all uf sturdy phyfi'cpio, and of .i marked Mungo- 
li.m type. They place few restnelions upon their natur.d apj)etites, 
anil the warlike and aggree«sive s|iirit of the Gurus, M'.igas, .and 
JiUBhriis for many years gave trouble to the Government, At the 
present day, many uf tlw Naga tribes bey«»nd tbe British frontier 
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are still noting more than bloodthirsty and naked savages. 
Another division of the Indo-Chinese inhabitants is a branch 
of the great. Tai racc^ to which belong the Siamese and the Shans 
of Uiiper Burma. It includes the Ahoms^ who have now to all 
intents and purposes become a Hindu castej and several small 
colonies of Shans who have migrated into Assam in comparatively 
recent times, llic strength of the principal tribes in 1901, was : 
Kacharis 240,000, Oaros 128,000, Babb&s 67,000, Mcches 76,000, 
Mikfra 87,000, Lalungs 86,000 Lushais 63,000, Kukis 66,000, 
Manipurld 256,000, Nagas 102,000, KliSsis 178,000, and Mirie 
47,000. 

The natural result of the various changes outlined in the 
]>rccoding paragraphs is that Hinduism in general, and caste in 
jjarticular, arc much less rigid in Assam than in Bengal. The lirst 
Hindu immigrants stjcm to have entered tKo valley of the 
Brahmaputra at a time when the Ijoundary linos lu^twecn one caste 
and another were not very clearly defined, and the ])re8once of a 
large non-Hindu ]iM)pulation, sections of which iVuni time to time 
attained to sovereignty, made it impossible for tliem to affect 
too strict a standard of religious purity. The higher castes are 
thus somewhat lax in the observance of the ceremunial tl^taila 
of their religion ; while castes, which in Bengal are of a compara- 
tively low rank, enjoy in Assam a much more rcsp'otablc position. 
Brahmans and Kayastli&s are found in both valleys, but the 
most characteristic caste of Assam ]>ropcr is the Kalita. Various 
explanations have been put forward to account for the origin of tliis 
caste, which is almost peculiar to Assam, but it is now generally 
thought that they arc the remains of a Hindu colony who settled in 
the Province at a time when tlie functional castes were still 
unknown. The Kalitas are divided into two main subdivisions. 
Bar and Saru, who do not U8u.*illy intermarry, and there are 
various functional subdivisions which occupy a slightly lower 
position than the Bar Kalita. The uain(:8 Kewat aud Kaibartta 
are used more or less indiscriminately for the same caste in Assam. 
Owing to tho comparative scarcity of the higher castis, the 
cultivating Kewats occupy a higher position in this Province than 
in Bengal, but some of them liave taken to styling themselves 
Mahisya Vaisya, as they resent the attempt on the part of the 
Nadiyals or Dorns to assume the name Kaibartta. The Kochee 
wore originally a tribe of Mongolian origin, who were tlio masters of 
lower Assam and north-eastern Bengal, till overthrown by the 
Miihamnindans and Ahoms about the beginning of the 17th 
centuiy. They are now, in lower Assam, a caste into which all 
conycris to Hinduism are admitted. In Goalpara the term Koch 
has been abandoned for the more honourable title Rajbansi— men 
of royal raoe.’^ The Saloiare a respectable caste in Kamrup, who 
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are Relieved to be connected with the Ilalwais^ or confoctioniTg, and 
the Patiag, moat of whom arc found in Nowfi^ong, aie thfinvlically 
mai-makura. Both of tliese castes liave abandoned their traditi' nal 
occupiitioii !iml taken to agriciiltuic- Of castea from whose liai <1*4 
water is not taken by Brahmans^ the principal is the Ahom. They 
were originally a Shan trilie, who ciiiercti Assam in the 18th century 
and settled in the Sibsagar District. Tliey overthrew successively 
the Chutiya and the Koclij and ev<*tilually became masters of the 
Assam Valley. But they never colonised lower Assam, and the great 
hulk of the Chutiyas and Aliouis arc still found iu the Sibsagar 
andLakhimpur Jlistriets. In the 17th century tliey were converted 
to Hinduism, and shortly afterwards the power of the tribe began 
to decline. TIk* Jugisaro thcondically weavers by profession, but 
most of them have taken to agriculture. The Nadiyals or Dorns 
are a fishing caste, and in Assam have niwt^r ]M*rforin«»d any of the 
degrading offices assigned to them in Bengal. Thi*y arc cleanly 
in their persons, and great purists iu the matter of their religion. 

The BoriA, nr Sut, .ire a c,iste peculiar to the Assain Valley. They 
are said tty be the descendants of Brahman widows and other 
persons who have contracted allianees not recognised by customary 
law. 

The characteristic castes of the Surma Valley differ from those tb# 

in Assam, though many arc common to the two valleys. The Vaiiej. 
great cultivating class of Sylhet arc the Das (JSJ 1.000), who often 
use the i>refix Sudra and llalwa. The Sudras ( 1(3,000) are many 
of them members of the Das caste; but there is in Sylbot a genuine 
cash^ tliat has no other name, twraiMised of people who were 
fonrerly the slaves of Brahmans (Jn9,000) and KayasthB 

(87.000) . The members of the Navasakha, or rcspiictahJe pndessiun 
eayl.es, most strongly represented, are the Telis, or oil-prcssers* 

the (ioalas, or cowherds (dS^OOO), the Napits, or barbers 
(82,000', the Baruis, or bct«‘l-lcaf growers (D’,000), the KnnilinrH, 
or potters (27,000), and the KaniArs, oi iilai'ksmiths (8 3,OOo). The 
Baidyas (5,00(3) arc thcoTciically doctors, and socially occupy a 
position imme^liately below the firahmanB. The Shahas (51/300) 
are by tradition liquor-sellers, but in Sylhet they are tiie chief 
trading caste, and many of them have amassed considerable wealth ; 
in the Assam Valley they are ordinary cultivators, and Brahmans 
take water from their hands. The Namasudras, or Chandals 

(170.000) , are a fishing and boating caste. The foreign castes 
most numerous in 1901 were Baoris (12,000), Bhuiyas (1<9,000}, 

Bhumij (84,00(3), Chamars ( 14/300), Ghatwals (22, '*'00), Kurmis 
(21,(3330), Miuidfis (SI, 00(3), Oraons (24,0(30), and Santals • 78,000). 

^Nearly all of ihcao persons had originally been brought up to 
Assam to work on tea-gardens- The following castes are alw 
numerically strong : Koehes (222,000), RajbansisC 120,1)0(3;., Kalitas 
(20b, 000), Nadiyals (105,00(3), Alioms (17^,00')), (181,000), 

Aewats (L49,00o), and Chutiyas (86,000). 
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Of the total population of the ProTinoe 3,420,090 persona, or 56 
per cent , were returned as IJ indus, more than half of whom profe-sed 
the milder tenets of Yaishnavism* This form of Hinduism is 
especially prevalent in the Assam Valley, where its goMim, Or 
principal priests, occupy positions of ij^reat influence and dig'nity. Tlie 
gosain genendly lives in a saitra or cuIIom, surrounded by his 
hhokotn^ or resident disoipks. In some of the smaller iaiirai 
celibacy is not enforocdi but in the larger colleges, neither the 
gosain nor the WiokoU arc allowed to marry. The saiitas are not 
educational institutions like the Buddhist monasteries of Burma, nor 
do the inmates wander abroad into the ncis^hbuuriug villages to 
solicit alms. The more important salfras hold gtatils of revenue- 
free land, which in some cases amount to several thousand acres, 
and ail the non-robident disciples • make an annual contribution 
towards their maintenance. The gosain of a large saiira is 
the spiritual head of a wealthy and powerful coilege, and is looked 
up to as the ultimate authority in roligiems and social maltt^rs 
by thousands of villagers, many of whom live milt s away. In most 
of the larger saf at the presiding gosain is a Biahman, hut in 
some of the smaller institutions he is a Kalitii or Kayabth. These 
priests arc the great proselytizing agency in Assam ; tht\v exercise a 
civilizing influence on the iMborigir*al tribes, and have always been 
distinguished by their loyalty to Governnient and by an 
enlightenment and liberality of thought, which is not invariably 
found among the religious heads of a pcojdc* A s{KX*ial form of 
Yaishnavism found in the Assam Valley is the Mahapunishia faith, 
which was founded by a K&yasth named Sankar Deh, about the cud 
of the 15th oentuty, and represents a revolt against the pretcatious 
claims of the Brahmans, and the licentious rites of corrupted forms 
of Saktism. Its followers pay little attention to caste, arc 
willing to accept a Sndra as their gosai^i, are iiucom promising 
in their hostility to idols, and worship (lod, i*? the form of Krishna, 
with hymns and prayers only. Sankar Deb liimself was a 
vegetarian, but lie was unable to impose this rule upon his followers, 
who were for the most part men of low oaste, and they ore allowtxl 
to eat the flesh of wild, but not of domesticated animals. The sect 
has a following of about 400, (fOO, but the returns have to bo 
aooepted with a certain degree of caution. 

Nearly one-fiith of the Hindu population described themaelves as 
followers of Sakti or Kftlf, who represents the procreative force as 
manifcstixl in the female. The temple of Kamakhya in Kamrup 
is a s]^cial ohje?t of veneration to the devotees of this crotKl, 
as it is said to .cover the place where the pudenda of Sati 
fell, wlm her body was out in pieces hy Vishnu ; but Saktism, as 
a rule, is not nopular with the inhabitants of Assam, and ma iy of 
the so-called SaiitLts were merely garden coolies and rough tribesmen. 
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yho hftd not ret leaned laflicient aelf^reetraint to abandon meat and 
|uor. Tlu* devotees of Siva, who is the male counteT|>art of Sakti, 

0 '-onjparatively few in namlicr. The bulk of thorn are found in 
10 Surma V^lcy. Another smaU scot remarkable for the 
•(.H^uliarity of its tenets is the Sahaj Bliajau. Kaoh worshipper 
endeavours to secure salvation by taking a woman as a spiritual 
guide, but it is said that at their midnight meetings tnerc is 
much sexual license under the cloak of religion. It is, however, 
possible that these charges arc merely the calumnies with 
which a new creed is usually assailed by the supporters of the 
established order. 

‘The standard form of* Hindu temple if* a domi'sbapod structure puc<ib of 
enclosing tlic shrine, a])pro:u‘iied by a short nave. It is usually 
built of thin flat bricks, ^iili a fine glaze, and enriched with bas- 
reliefs, bill lluTi! are comjiaratively few of these masonry buildings 
in the Province. Almost every village in Assam proper contains, 
however, a large barn like structure, calknl tlic namghor^ in which 
the people assemble for prayer and worship. In the Surm& Valley 
there are few temples or places of this kind, and the ordinary 
Hindu performs his devotions in a part of^his house which is 
specially reserved for that purpose. 

About one-fourth of the population of the Province, or l,58i,.3l7 Muhamm® 
persons, returned ihoin selves as Muhammadans in I9‘)l. Nearly **“*"*“ 
tliree-fourths of iliein were found in the liistrict of Sylliet, which 
was conquered at the end of the 14tli cciilnry by Sikandar Cfli/izi, 
who was largely assisted in his entcr])riBo by the famous 
Muliamniadan fakir Sliah Jabil. Tliis man wa.s a native of 
Yemen in Arabia and was sent i)y his uncle to llindiistun \iit.h 
a handful of earth, and orders to settle in the place in which 
the earth was similar to the sanijflc he t(K>k with him. The 
ground of Sylhel proved to be of the quality desir^Ml, and Shah 
Jalal 8«'t,tli>d in the newly-conquiTod tiTTitorv. A fine mof'que, 
wbieb i's iliought to be of peculiar F.inetil v, has been built over 
b.s tomb, and a monthly gr.int is m ulc by CiovcTnmciil for 
its suppOL'I. The tombs ol ilii* .‘b.ii il q !•■-. nf tin* great fakir 
arc to be seen in almost e\iry poitn*u ot the town. 

Mahamruudans are also fairly numerous-, m Caobar, which furm'iny 
years has acted as an outlet for th«» surplus ]iopii1alir»n of Sylhet, and 
in Goal para, where they form more tli.*in quarter of Ihe to^l fxipula- 
tion. The Assam Valley was invaded by the Muhammaclans on 
several occasions, and one general is said to liave penetrated as far as 
Sadiya ; buii GoalpAra was tlieonly District which Oiey held for any 
length of time, anu the iiitiiienc^ of the faith were not largely felt at 
the eastehi end If the valley. In the hills less than tbriNj ]K?r 
cviit. of the po]\ilation jTofossed Ishim, the majority of mIioiu 
weri- w.. I king on the railway in North Cacliar, or living in fb* ♦ rai 
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at the foot of the G&ro Hills. Only 2,724 persons wer 
Toturiied as Shiahs, and 47 as memhers of the strict refonnir 
sect known as Ahl-i-hadis, or Wahabis. The remainder, so i 
as they returned any sect at all, were Sunnis. The Morias : 
a small sect of degrade Muhammadans, who are said to be descend 
from the followers of Turbak, a Pathan who invaded Assam in lb 
16tli century, and was there defeated and killed. They were 
employed by their captors in various capacities, for which they 
showed themselves to be totally unfitted, and were ultimattdy made 
brassiors. They are looked down u()on by tlicir neighbours, and the 
number of jicrsons who admit tliat they are Morias naturally does not 
timd to increase. Muhammadan mosques arc usually small 
hrick strui'tures, and consist of an o|Hm quadrangle .with a 
covered arcade at the west imd, but in some of the rcmot»*T 
parts of the Province service is held in a tbiiti hcd luil. 

inimifm. No Icss than 1,068,334 persons, or 17 percent, of ihe ]>opu!.'ili<in, 

still profess those various forms of primitive belief, which arc usually 
described as animistic.' The main feature of tliis religion is 
the desire to propitiate tlie devils who are ever on th»' ahirt 
to injure man, though most trihes recognise the existence of 
kindly spirits and the possibility of a future life. Tlie number 
of unconverted tribesmen living in the Surma N'l.lhy is very 
small, but in the four lower Districts of the \ alley ^lui 
Brahmaputra the proportion varies from 31 per cciil-. in Now- 
gong to 21 |)CT cent, in Kamrup. Tn Sibsagn^r the animistic tribes 
are only 7 jHjr cent , and in Lakhimpur 5 »r cent, of the total popula- 
tion. In the hill Districts they form 85 per cent, of the whole. Tlio 
tribesmim have no 8i)ccial preference for tljeir own forms of 
religion, and attorn fairly readily to Hinduism in t! e ]dains, 
and to Christianity in the hills. Conversion would, in fai't, 
proceoil rapidly, wore it not for the natural reluctance of 
the primitive. people to abandon pork, liquor, and the frct^lom 
of intercourse between the sexes permitted by their own religion. 
Apart from Christianity, the only other religions requiring 
mention are those of the Buddhists (8,91 1 ), the majority of whom 
are found in Lakliimpur and dihsagar, and Jains (1,797), who are 
usually merchants from Ajmer-Merwara. 

ObriitiAiiity. The total number of Christians in Assam in 1901 was, 
Europeans and allied races 2, <*99, Eurasians 276, natives 33,595. 
Between 1891 and 1901 the number of native Christians increas^ by 
1 28 per cout. 'Die chief proselytizing agency in the Province is tlio 
Welsh Pre ’.by terian Mission, whosa headquarters are in the Khasf 
and Jaintia fiills. This mission was started in 1841, and in 1908 
^ve employment to 36 roissionarii^s, of whom 13 were stationtMl 
in the Surmb Valley ari 2 in the Lushai llille. There is no cas^ : 
system or social prejudice among the Khftsis to act as an 
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ol)6t.‘ielo to conv4»rsion ; thry comn l»at under i\\c Influence 

o£ Hinduism, and their n^idim^ss tu atvcjdi the Christian faith 
can he jiid^A'd from tin* I'.wt that in nearly 0 per oent% 

of' the populatiiMi of the Disinet r.-tiirned themselwK under this 
head. Tlie Mapl Mission has also met with a lari^e measure 
of siiceess, till* nuiuhcrs (»f this sect havinj^ risc-n from 3,707 
in ISO I to 1 0,0 1. j at the hist eeiisiis. The mission was tirst 
started at Sadiya iu llu* Tiakhitii]iur District in lS3ii, and in J0(i3 
had ;iL mission.iries. Tiu-ir main centres are in the (hiro 
Hills, (joiilp.iiM, Kaninip, and Siheipar Distviets. Iloth the 
Anoflioan and iuiinaii Catholic Churches arc included iii the 
Diocese of C^ilcutta. 

The luimher of iktsous in British territory returned under the 
main reli<;ions at the two cnuiiie rations is shown helow 
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The economic on^aul nation f»f the Province is of a very Occupation, 
sinqile character, and the ^reat m.iss of the j>o]nilafu»n aro 
supp(uti‘d hy a^rriciillure. In the hills and the Assam \’iillcy 
there is very little ^iihdi\ ision of lumdion, and tlu‘ ordinary 
euliivatoT hudds and repairs hib own houses, makes his own 
aoTieiiltiival iinpleimnts, ha*; his <*lothes w^ovea at home, and in 
fact supplies almost all his own simple wants. Tho icniipations 
returned in wire divided inti> ei^ht main classes. The 

niiinhcv of pcrsfiiis ^ii]»]»orted hy <‘ach class and the pen i*nta^e 
they form C'f the tot.d poiuilatiMii were as follows i—Governnii nt 
31,701, or '0 ]>i*v cent. ; lire and a»Ticiilture 5,1 or 
81 '5 per cent ; ]jeisoiial s«*rviivs 75,305, or I'ii per cent.; 
preparation and supply of material suhstanccs '170, 35S, or 7'S 
per cent.; commerce, transport, and storage SO, 107, or 11 per 
c<*nt. ; ^irofessions 81,071, or P'l percent.; unskilled labour other 
than agricultural 111,401, or I'8 per cent.; means of subsistence 
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independent of occupation 81,702, or 1*3 per cent. The number 
of actual workers was nlmosi exactly equal to the t uiuIxo' of 
persons who wt‘ro supported by others. Of the total nuiiibn 
of workers, l,‘»73,77t5, or 35 per cent., were women, tlie 
majority of whom took an active share iu the cailtivation ol 
the land, for, tliough a woman may nut toiicli the ])loiinfl), slie 
is very frequently employed to transplant paddy 8jt*dlin,irg? or 
reap tlie crop w hen ripe. 

The staple food of the pcophi is boiloTl rice, oaten with pulse, 
spices, and fish or vejfctahle curry. Anion*» -the well-to-tlo, i)if;feeii 
or duck oceasionally take the place of fish, hut fish is a ve- y 
common article of diet in the plains, and is said to l>e a siibstitutii fi»r 
ffhi^ wliieh is not \iry birj^ily used, (imit’s flesh is rateii 
Mulummadans and lliudns ahhe, w hde venisotk is :Ll\\:iys acecptalde, 
and in parts of the Assam \ aliiy by no nican'^ r.ire. 'I lie 
restrictions on the eating of flesh are not b» sivni^^inf iri up]) r 
India, and even respectable Hr.-lhinans take diielv, pini on, a»i«l 
Fowls like beef are debarred to the Hindu, and so ar..» -ueep, 
though in parts of Sylhct run's fle^h is ea^cui even by tin* hinhiT 
caste.^. An orthodox. Hrahman in that Dis.'rhl nill only tike fowl 
once between sunrise and sunset, but this rule is notobsiTM'd in tin* 
Assam Valley. Domesticated pork is of eoiirs'* foibiddeu to b»!h 
Hindu and Muhammadan, hut the lower Hindu ea'^tes will 
sometimes eat w'ild pig. Tea drinking is very eomraon, f“*p**cia.lly 
in the early morning. Sweetmeats usual ly (iousist of ])owdered i» i .u n 
mixed witli milk, sugar, andi;///. The hill men and the ahoTi}j>inii.l 
tribes cat flesh of all kinds, even wlieti nearly ])utrid. Dog 
is generally considered a luxury by them, and lizards, snakes, 
and insects are appreciated, but milk Ls very sekhtin taken. 'fJn* 
ordinary form of dress fur a villager is a cotton ilhoti or 
waistcloth, with a big shawl or wrapper, and somkdinn's a 
cotton coat or waistcoat. Women in Assam wc.'ir a peftui'at, 
a scarf tied round the bust, and a shawl.- In the As.^am \ alliy 
these clothes are generally homo matlo, and in the of tin* 
women, and of the largo wraps iisfd in the ••uUl weather h^ ni-ui, 
are frequently of silk. A eiirions artii-Ii* of dres'.s is a large flat, 
hat, called jhapi^ which serves as .ipruti'ctikkn against th»' siin and 
rain, and is made of leaves and .*^])Ht bamboo and decorated lEvitli 
coloured cloth. Those luits are cireular in shape, and range from 
2 to 4 feet in diameter, but those of the larger si>o are mon* 
often carried than worn. In the Sum. a Valley Avonn*!! wi ar .'i 
sari, a piece of cloth abuitl5 ftH,*t long and marly ' I feet hrojid ; 
this is fasti'oed round tl « wai.st t*.) form a pcttieo.nt,, anil then 
brought ovcT the heml and shoulders so as to eovi'r tl.-; rest 
of the body. Chemises and bodices an* al.so riometinus us‘d. In 
this part of the Provuioe there is very little home-made ul'.tn. 
Manchester piece-goods are in great rorjiiest .md m.u'liini ni.tdi* 
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coats and shirts aro larcfcly worn. Tlu* dr(*ss of tlio niiddlo 
tlihSt-s does not. diiliT miitt-riidly fn)iu llnl of the ordinary 
villat?er, hut a superior inutirud i> iMn].lMyi‘d, and ehirts arc 
u^uallv w'orn In the As';:nn V.dlcy h.-.uitiful silk anti entton 
cloths arc w^i>vm hy llio wives ami diuiirhters of the uell-lti-do, 
and fine cnihroidcit^d cloths are produ.-t'd in Manipur. Hoots 
mid shoes are the exceptiouj and in their own lionus even the 
richer people wear wooden clo^s. \A'oi»den sa minis are nlsu used 
hy villaj^ers ni the Ass.ini Valley when truM llinL? or wurkinj*: in 
jungle ^ouiid, where then* are 1uff< t»f i-har]»- pointed ^r.iss. In the 
hills severiil fashions are iri^ vi>;.vue. Heyinul lln* fronliev, s<*ine tif ihe 
Naflf.'i trihes al.solut.Ty ii.-ikid, and t veii in I'ritish Icirifi'iy 
hotli men and Wonun are nft.u (.niitn^ willi tla* \tiv ininininni 
of ;'i])parel. The dnss t*f flu' Kh.isi!-. on (he oUier h.iml, 

e'.nsists of a silk wai^tehilh ami rit hly“einl»i*t>idt‘'*i'd (iinie, s. l uff 
witli much handsonn* jew eilery, and an An^^aim in hi.i war- 

p.iint is a distin- tly ii'ipi is <• •-i^hl. 

The house of lliti ortliiiar\ \lll.iirer <t»nKi\ts t»r fhree tir four small rnTjurr- 
and ill -vent dated r<K»ins, huilt rt'Uml (hret* Mil. ,s t f a mm.i l-vard. 

The walls are Uhually imule ul reeds j.l.ist red on r with mud, 
the roof of lhalidi supporletl on li.indn i.'*, ilie Horn* of mud. In iln* 

Assam Valley the inateird.s riMpiir. d h-r th<* ennstruetiiin of n hitlip'c 
do not, ns a nde, ei>^t the projiriet"! an\llun!j' hut llie l.thinir (»f 
proeurin;;: them, hu( the lif»use> are mimII and liiuerally hadly 
hiiilt. In the Surma ^'all^'y th.* l.ikt' m.>re (r«»iildt!, 

the eottajj^es are rai.s.d on hiyh plinth'*, ai.* well Ih.iti h. tl, and have 
ail arehed To(d’ tree to ris'**t the sf. rn.'.. liriek hou.'.- :iiv very 
rare, and the thvellinns o’" tie* nn'ddl. el.i*. , are in llu- -aine 
style, hut larger and of helt-r ipMlit\, «^h,m the rolfaoe j.f the 
viUajiftT. The iuriiitiire of the i nil i\. if 111.4* i s is simple, and 
consists of a few hoves and w n ter-werU sten!-?, I)rnss nn-J hell- 
inetal eookiii;'* utensils, e.'rtheii jw.ts :iiid jnns. and 

buttles, and in tin* Assam N.lHiV a lo'.m, 'i’h.' \ ilhii'i r -ihim * ■un s 
sliH'ps on a small hainlu'i' » •»! and ^ ni. 

on a mat on the IIoit. hut the mid.'!. < !.i s li.ive IhiU, l.iMis, 
and ehairs in their liiuo *- The iril.es ii*.n.dly l.nild 

on piles, the llour hein*;* raised i f.w leer ali.ivv the Lrrnnnd The 
house consists uf one loii'.^ hmhliiw dnidi-.l into luhieh-s 'ny ;i 
few partitions. Amonjir rertuu trih^'s thi-^ hiiildiiu^ i.« •‘ular^-.-d 
to metjfc the w’aiits of the ^r<nviniif f.imily, and soUictimes as 
maoiy as GO souls reside in oiu* lon^ harraek. 

Hindus burn and MuhammaJ.ins }»ury tlu-ir dead. Some animistic nispo^H, 
tribes follow the Il-ndu tustoni, uiile.ss tlie diMth has hi^m duo to an 
infectious disea-^.*, when tluy are afr.iul of the infection lieintr 
carried in the smoke of the fun'r.il ].yre; others hurv, whde a 
few tribes simply throw d ad bodies luto llio juD^'lc. Some tribes 
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preserve the corpics of their wealthier men ior Bereral monthe after 
their death. They are placed in wooden coffins inside the honse, and 
the liquid matter is carried off through a bamboo. The Faithes, 
who live in the Lushai Hills, smear a fipreasy preparation over 
the body, iwhich preserves and hardens the skin. The corpse is then 
dressed in its best clotlies, and in the evening is brought outside 
the house, and rice b^r is poured down its thrrjat. This disgusting 
performance is sometimes continued for several weeks. 

▲ausementi. Dice, cards, and chess are played by the well-to-do, and the 
cultivators in the Assam Valley amuse themselves with simple 
thesitrical performances, music, singing, dancing, buffalo and 
cock fights, and in places with a game in which two eggs are banged 
together, a forfeit being paid for the one that is bruken. The 
ordinary Hindu festivals, such as the Iloh, Hath Ja(r:i, 

Janmashtami, Kali and Purga pujas are^observed. S|)ecial oelobra- 
tions are the llisliuri p 'ja in honour of the goddess of snakes and 
the Kartik puja in Sylhet, and the Magh and Baislkh liilms 
in Assam. The Magh I’dhu is the harvest home. Tlio cultivators 
feast after having gatheretl in their crops, bathe at dawn, and 
then warm themselves at bonfires of rice straw, which have been 
prcpariKl several weeks beforehand, and which form quite a 
couspii'uons feature in the rural landscape towards the end of 
December. Tlu* Hais'ikh Bihu, which ushers in the new y(‘ar, 
J.isth Inr a Wi'ck, and is an o<‘Cision of some licenfisc. Boys and girls 
join III snugs and daiu'cs of a sornewluit unreHtraiiu^il charaef.T, 
and lapst's from chastity are cousid.Tod almost venial. This festival 
nut uiii'requcntly gives rise to suits for abduetiou against lovers who 
h.iM* induced the ol)j«K.‘t of their affections to elope with them, 
inst'ad of paying the usual bride price to the parents of the 
girl. The aiiniviTs.iries of ibe deaths (»f tlie two Vaislinavit- 
reformers, S.mkar Peb and lMalli.d> Peb, are also observed by 
the Assamese. In the S-irin.i Valley the \ illagiTs iinlulge in 
boat-r.MM^s in long eaicH's, m.-unii'd by from lifU'on to twenty pairs of 
paddlers, who kei'p time bi the song's of a man w'ho dances 
ill the centre of the vesstd, and lu^ats a pair of cymbals. The 
Khasis are much addicted to archery com^ietitious, and are very 
skilful with the bow, and the ISagas amuse themselves by 
putting the weight, le;iping, and cxercist^l on the horizontal bar. 

The Iiest-known game of all is, however, polo, which is supi^sed 
by some 1o have luvn intrcMluced to Kuropcaii players from Manipur, 
and wbicli is still piavi-d i>y the natives of that State with the 
greatest eiithusiasui. A goid Afunirmr^ pony, though seldom over 
12 bauds high, has, for its size, remarkable speed, courage, and 
enduraueo. There are usually from five to seven players on each 
side, there are often no goal posts, and no attention is paid to 
the rules prohibiting crossing, fouling, or reckless use of the 
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slirk. The rush of a Msmiiniri li-am thus sujygosts a cavalry 
regiment pnu'tising sles-k and were it not for the siiuill 

eizc of the ironies Ki^rioiis areid-sits would frequently occur. Tin* 
pony*s lu’idle is covered with Urge brightly -colon rod balls of 
wool, the rider’s legs are |»r*»UH*ted by curious leather sliields, 
and while the uj)]>er part of his body is clothed in gay attire, 
and his ealves (.overed with gaiters, his thighs are almost iiakeil. 
Tlic general effect ib in(»st striking. The men possess a W'oiidcrful 
eommand over the ball, and hit it Irom almost any position in 
any direction. 

Hindus of the lifglier castes usually have two names, oiui 
correspoTidiug to the Christian name of Eurtijic, the othi,T a family 
name. The number of family names is, however, bo small that they 
do not give mueh clue to the imiividiulity of the hearer. A cast.; 
name such as Surmri fnr ilr.ihmans, Gupta for llaidyas. and J^as 
for all eust(‘s otlior than flu'se two is soinetinii's ailded. Titles siieli 
as Kai, Chowdhiiiy, Mazurnil.ar, (luhain, INinkan, rfani.ili, an*, 
however, in common use, os)»eeially in the Asmiiu \ allry. Pinju r 
naiiYes arc often rif a grandiloquent character, such as “Luid r.f 
the earth and moon,^' “Delight of women but ehildriu an* 
sometimes called after the day of tlie W'ct‘k or the luont.h in wliu h 
they W(;re Lorn. Women usually hear the namijs <*f goddesses 
or flowers. Among the poorer people. naiiu*8 like Fcdela, “T1 h‘ 
dirty oue,^' are sometimes given with the i>lea of avert in*; t!i 
jealousy of ilie gods. The Khasis attach the male pretiv [ .nid 
the female prefix Ka to all pnqier names. C'Unmon aitixes of 
placM} names aTc“^aAV^^in the Surni.T. \ alley, which indiealch a 
market, jmr/* a town, and in Ashuni a fort and 

embankment, a village, “//t//,” water and “ fun</a/’ 

red, jeferring to the colour of the soil. 

TIic Province of Assam consi.^ls, as has Imhmi already mentioned, 
of two great alluvial plains, surrounded on tlire«' siilc^hy iiioiintiaiiis. 
The soil foTination thus falls mt*) two nniu ila'j^es, that of 
the hill traets, which are being denudrd, and that r-f the 
which are being formed l>y the '^.nn*- prui e^h. Tiiei\ i'^ . 1 . I art In r 
difference luitwven the coinlilioii^ prevailing in llictwo valleys, 
due to the difference m their elevation above sea level. During the 
rainy season there is usually a strong «-urreut in the llraJimaputr.a 
and th‘j other rivers of the Assam Valley, and wlierc the eiirri nl is 
swift it is only the heavier portion of the matter held in suspension — 
that is^ the sand— which is depo8it(^d, In the Surma Valley, 
where there is very little fall, the rivers are sluggish, ami 
when they overflow enrich the flelds with silt. Silt is also de])ositi‘d 
ill the Agsam Valley in slack water away from the main eurreut. 
and the soil of that Division cousisst.*; of a mixture of tl.iy ionl 
sand ill varying proportions, wliieli ranges from pure sand today si 
stiff as to be hardl}' fit for cultlvalion. 
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'rih* land lii'pf fnr llio riro, tlio siji]))L‘ food crn|i 

• >r ll»-' Pi-MVinco, is iidivp, S'»n, oluj’i-y lo:mi, wliitli lias licrii rrmUrfil 
ii,*;)ii .Mid IVijililc l>y tin* artioii of worm.'.. A\ lull llu-ro is too niucli 
^:Mld tlu* s lil is too hold lirol.Mii tin- wah-r, wliu li is lU'oos.s.iry 
|i»r ^lii* do\olo]»nu*nt of flu* rroji. AVIutc tlio clay is too stdf, 
il ini in-rx ions ( > air ami is ah r. .nul dillicnlt to ])li»ut»li, and tlu* 
root's III' llv- pi. lid art* hkt‘ly l-i In* « ]ii>lv('d Tlio I'ortilily t‘F tlu; 
soil i.s alsi) l.M-o-t'ly afIVili'il l»y tho ijtiaiddy of ori^aiiic niathr 
it ooiw lins. 'J'lii" liuinii", <*r \ ''Lrot.ddi* imaild, i- io)'iiu*d 1>Y the 
dco.iiiiposiliun of \o,'»ot.ildc iiiatti-r, and is most aliundaidin land that, 
h.us lon^’ rom.Miifd nndor jnnL*!**. It contains nitro^-cn, whuh is oiu? 
of tile most impi'rtaid clom-ads of pl.iid food, anil is useful alike 
to clayey and samly soi!^.. I lie former it ri‘ii'lcr^ le*.s cliim'inL; .ind 
le^s li.iMo f« halo* into hard elo<lc^ iijiili* to tli** latter it oi\r,s nuir.* 
adhe‘.ion .iiid '.*i.*.d‘T f a]*a' 'lx t.i vt lain wati-r \ further adiaid.iye 
is to }•.■ f iMid in it-s siiKeid a* lion on tin- mmii in the e.irtli lly tins 
means d t«‘nd-i to eheclc the formal ion oi the h. nd led ]»an. whidi 
ofl 'n .uni I'lu • thin pool smls, and in jures tia erop 1\ iiiterfi rin;^ 
with tile i^nwtii (it the r*»ol*i 'riu' «siiitain!dy of land for rice, 
do"<'i"U, ho\v'\<r, cliii'lly upon its <*lc\ation, and iti uipacity for 
V t ‘or 'w n eis‘'r.rc. 


’r nr.linift 
imtrA Valli y. 


(iencrally sjieal.ini;, tlu* eountiy on cdhersidi* of the 1 Ira lima put ra. 
falls into four hroad elasse.i The lirst is the eZ/,//..///, m* land in llie 
immediate neiolihonrliimd of the river, which isheavilv Hooded in the 
ranis. It i*., ,is a nili*, covered ixith liiuli j»ras^ jnnele. \\hi(‘li h.n.s tt» 
lie (id doiMi and lainied hefojv it can he luoiiold under eiiUivataoii, 
hnt, ixlien the Hoods do not rise loo soon, it yields e\ci*lJeni crojis f»f 
(t//w, or sniiiiner ri4'e. 'riie .s(*ed is sown in M.ireh or April and iva]K*d 
in .lime or July, and is followed hy a cro}» (*f mustard nr piilsi , 
which i- s'lwii w hell the ri\i r falls In Oetoher and Noveinher, and 
oatlierid al’ont tliive months later. When the land is tirsi cleared 
of .(imL;k* It i> free Ironi wveds, hut they sjiring up wdlh ^reat 
ra]iidity in the second and third yi*ar ef crop]!!!!}^, imcl it is then 
iil)andoni‘d for Ironi (*ii*ld to ten years to allow tlu* hit^h jmiiclc lime 
to kill tlu 111 Old. nchiiul the 71 ms coino" a I clt of low-lyiiijr land, 
in whi( li ha^'y a loiii4->teniiiie(l variety of rice, isj»rown. It is usually 
sow’ii in Apiil ur May and reaiH*d iu Xovemher .and iVeemln'r. 
Smuincr rice is sonu*tiine*< mixed witli fhto in the hnp(‘ of i»eltinj|p 
a cro]! hcfoie the ri\cr rises- The water dr.iin.s off slowly from 
this h('U., and the land is left too cold and damp for ivniler crops, 
'rill* li'Vcl of the country then i^radually rises above tho rcaeli 
of (srdin.iry floods, and saft^ nr transplanted wint(*r rice, hocomes 
till* -1.1] He crop. The jLrrain is sown in niirs('ry hwls, the seedlings 
:ire iiMn'.pliid(*d in .Time or .hily, w'hen they are ahout two niontlis 
old and tlu* harvist is ri*apcd in No veml er .ind December. >(tlt 
is divided into two main varieties, tor and latu. The former 
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epves a heavi<»r yioUl, bnt ripens later ami riMjuires inur.- \r f. 
than luhtf and is therefore usually ])l.niled ii]i Iowit land 'riie 

belt of land i« a broad one, and e(>nt.i)ii*< inc*M of flu; 
cnltiivatiun and the bulk of tho aj;rieiiilnr:il jH»]iii!;dinn Ikj -nd 
this attain comes the snhniontane tract 'rhe l.x.'l cf th.* land 

is hij»‘her, and the iields are often iiriLi-ded from tin- lull sire.mis. 

The* chief cruj) is or a tr.nisjil.int lenn kiniwn 

as kfiunna. This land is pracln.dlv li-e fioin .ill li-k of iloul, 
and artificial irny-itinn reinlers ilie li.irws^ ptH tie ul.irly . 'cure. 

These four heM.*. are not, h<»\vever. found in all ]):irfh of 
the valley Airy little fhtn is ‘•rown in llic* Idstiel-of I)jnT:i.ny;, 

Sjlisio'iir, and ijakhiip[Uir, and though, iis a ride, llu-reare i'/hi/miis 
on both sides of the llraliin.i|iuf ra, there are jilaei's ^\here tin* 
margin f»f permani*nt cMjltivaf ion <*onn*s alnu 'sl dow n f fhe iiver 
bank. Snerareane is n.'-ieilly ]i!.in1.-cl mi hii»h land ne:ir tin* \il).ii;e 
site in tin; hroad hell oi jM ini.inein i‘iilTi\af lou 

The eondil io<i>< of thi- Siirnia Valley are sonu'wli.il difTticni t u- .Samj.i 
Ihi-re arc; no chupt^is, and 1 In* lainks of llu* riverK .in (he liii.diest 
and Ihe im st ferlik* pail. In ( sn h •)* .lud the e.i^-tiin pait c-f 
Syllii't the bulkof rlu' land reM*iiiliI< tli.d lonnd in llu' broad })(‘lt 
of permanent en It ivM t Ion in Vhs.mi aiul the st.ij»le eri ])-c .ire w/«/ and 
auBj which corrcsjiond to tlie .v •// ainl tifn> <»! the other \ alley 'I'lie 

Western jiortiori of JSylhet fiec*omes one i»riMl s\Nani|* in tla' and 

is only lit for tlu,* enltu.ition of a//,//;/, a form of Imio-sii niuied paddy. 

A fourth kind of rice* c*alled stiil'nna is uiown m Ibr l-iroe rs 
or liasins hi which refc*riMie»- h.is hreii already ni.nh . It ih mavii 
at the end of tlie rilin'^ and Karvf't d .ibmil \l iv, .“lul uu- s 
an exceptionally larjxc yic*ld j»ei :ure. bnoauan.* is offni yj-own on 
low land, and mustard on ohl In'i*!! land near tin* vdl.iot' hile, wlnre 
it nt»t nnnaturally oiv,£) a poori'i oidtnin th.iii tin! ol f he I'-ilile river 
banks of Assam. 

The majority of the liill f rihc.« cultivaU* on tin* ihftin sv-ti‘ni ^ 1 .#* >ni dib- 
A patch of land is elcarod with axe and live, the sod is iioi*i iij>, jind 
the seeds of hill riev, chil'ic'^, cotton, millet-, i»oni(l.-i. and either 

veffcjtihlos (libblcid in aiiionir the ashe s, '1 he s line- plui U srldoni 

c-ropp cl for moro than two or thno \cMrs in u- ei- ".on. \ri'‘r tins 
time the weeds sprin^r iipin erc'at liivunam-c. and lurlher c ulti\ati'>n 
would dofctroy the roots of /kra or bamboij jiino-l*, upm tin* pov\th 
of which the land dep nds for its fertility. Jhrin/x an* left f.dlow^ f r 
as Ion" a time as possible. Tin* ghoitest pc*rioci ia hiur yenr<, 
but it is "cn ‘tally extendi d to c.*iolit or t'Mi. ]ii tlie Kliafei Ilhls 
rice is pjrown in tornced and wi'll-irrij^.itcd ticlds in the \itlV*AS, but 
other crops, such a'^ potato 4 *s and mill t, are raised on the b.ne hid 
sido. The Tankul and .\ii"jimi country lies too Jii'.;h for thn 
Bueccssfiil cultivation of i/itha riec, sind there is iioi hutlic'n'nl kind 
to permit ihe people to rely entirely on this system of cultl\atiou. 
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The villages of these tribes are sarroundL>d l*y almirahly con- 
structed terraced rice fields built up with stoue r taining walls at 
diffe'cnt levels^ and irrigated by skilfully designed channels^ which 
distribute the water over each step in the scries. 


MfUiiid 

:a'iivmtion. 


The agricultural implements arc all of a very primitive character j 
and in(*ludo a wooden plough with an iron-tipp d share, wcxiden 
rakes and mallets^ a rough bamboo harrow^ sickles, bill-hooks, knives, 
ami baskets. In Assam proper sugarcane is pressed betwiicn twO 
grooved logs of wood, turned by a pole, and the iron mill, ibough 
more expeditious and economiciJ, is little used . Winter rii^c is sown in 
carefully-manured beds near the homestead, which at the commence- 
ment of the rains form brilliant pitches of grei^n in the lands(*ape. 
While the shoots are growing, the cultivator phmgbs his fields souirt 
four or five times, redu'dng the soil to a fine puddle of clay and 
repairs the low mounds intended to retain the water, lii As'«sim 
proper the seedlings are plant'd out in handfuls by the women, who 
can be seen up to their knees in innd, stooping for hours togf^ther 
under the burning summer sun. The distanre at which tJie clumps 
arc placed depends upon the quality of the soil, and varies fmm 
eight inches to three feet. As the crop grows, it covers the plain 
with a rich carpet of green, turning towards the « nd of the yiar to 
a lino yellow. When ripe, the grain is cut off near the heal, tied in 
bundles, and carried, slung from bamboos, to 1 he home''iead, wliere 
it is threshed out by cattle as occasion recpiires. B,io or awan and 
ahu are sown broadcast, but the yield is usually smaller, and the 
quality of the grain is not so fine. Mustard requires four or five 
ploughings, and when new land is broken up tlie eultivators have 
to press down the high grass juuglc and wait till it is sutricieiil ly 
withered to catch fire. tSugareaiic is a crop which, though yielding 
good returns, entails a considerable amount of labour. The land is 
generally ploughed twice for pulse, but tlie seed is sometimes sown 
broadcast over fields that have just yielded a crop of rice. The 
plants are pulled up when ripe, left to dry for a week or ten days, 
and brought, in at the leisure of the cultivator. 


Assam is a purely rural country, ^ith no largo town^, and in 
1901 no less than 84 per cent, of the population returned 
agriculture as their means of livelihood. The proportion of 
agriculturists in the different Districts was liighcst in the Odro, 
Nagd, and Lushai Hills, and in Oarrang, Nowgong, and Sibsagar. 
It was lowest in KdmrOp and Sylhet, where there were large numters 
of fishermen and priests. 

iica nnr^er The afea under different crops in the five upper Districts of the 
i&fterfriit viups. Brahmaputra valley is returned by the local revenue officials. The 
figures may be accejited as fairly accurate, but do not, as a rule, 
include the oompai*ative1y small area occupied by tribes not assessed 
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to land revenue. The principal crops rais^.'d are rice, pulse, tea, 
fiugfarcane, and rape and mustiird. The area under those crops will 
be found in table IV appended to tin's article, but this table gives a 
very imperfect idea of the cultivated area of the Province, as it 
docs not include the hill Dis^tricts, Sylhct and (io:ilpara, for the 
greater part of which there are no returns, or ('’aohar, the fi^'ures for 
which have only become .available of recent years. As a matter of 
fact, there are probably at least four million aercs iind»T rice in 
Assam, and well over a quarter of a million under mu*ifard. 

heat is sown in (ioilp'ira, where it is believed that there 
are about 10,000 acres under this crop ; elsewhere both wheat and 
barley are only raised in small pat-liep by foreiuners. Jute is 
grown on a eommercial sealo in (loalp'ua and Syllirt, and is i>raduallv 
extending intoKainrQp, but in the rest of the Pruvinee t > villagers 
only plant enough to supjdy the luune dcniaod The e^^f minted area 
undiT jute.in 1 OO.i-O-t was 80,000 acres. Linseed is largely grown 
in Sylhet, but is n«jt ronmiou -elsewhere. Garden mips inehule 
tobacco, several kinds of ])lantsiin, vegetables, ;////*, the .‘ir<*ea-nut, 
pepiKir, and various kinds of spiees In the Surma \' alley }i(h^ 
IS grown in the orthodox way by llaruisiu neatly-feiieed g.inh'us, 
completely cavcriHi with tlic tendrils of the plant, hut in Assam 
it is usually trained up the stem of the areca-niit tree. Plantains 
of diHerent kinds are found near every houst^ and in tlie Assam 
Valley the ash is largely used as a siihstitute tor salt, I he people 
■till clinging to the eu-stoms which prov.ailed in tlie ilays of native 
rule, when mineral salt could not be easily obtained. IVpper is 
mentioned in Welshes Report on Abs.un, in 170 1, as a plant that 
throve v.vll, hut, though the eultivaiion would be most lueratlvc, 
only a small ipiantity is grown. The Kha&is tKpr.rt potatoes, 
oranges, pineapples, and the -leaves of the hay tree, and lO't'm is 
grown by most of the hill tribo'^. It has a \ei v short and 
somowh it harsh staple, hut it is useful to mix with w>.ol .ind the 
proportion of seed is unusually low. 

In Cach'lr the rice crop is usually distrihuted under the three 
chief varieties of the grain in the following proportions : Stnl or s,/// 
70 per cent., au9 or ahu 2^ pere<:nt., ama?i or bao S p(»r cent. For 
tlie Assam Valley the prop<irtioii is 70 per eent , «//« per 
cent., and lao 8 per cent. Ahu and hao are cJiiefly grown in iowiT 
Assam; in Darrang, Sibs;1gar, and Lakhiinpiir there is not imieh 
ahu and hardly any.^a'^. The normal yield of ^ali riee is about 0 
cwt. of cleaned grain per acre,*and that of ahu and ha i about a ewt. 
less. Mustard gives about 5 cwt. of semi, and sugarc.ini' about a 
ton of raw molasses per acre. These figures only* represent .a rough 
general standard; the actual crop obtained is ufUu consider.ahly 
in excess or defect of this mean. 

Cowdung and the swoepings of the courfya-rd are used to manure 
garden crops, sagarcanci jutCj and the nurseries in which rice seedlings 


of xna 
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axe gram, and in the more congested partg of tho Province oo%YdunL 
u sometimes spread on the rice fields t^mselves. The rhapans rnul 
shifting cultivation of tlie hill tribes aie enriched by the ashes of 
the jungle witli which the land was originally covered. Exhausted 
tea land is top-dressed with richer soil, and on some gardens the 
use of oihsike and farm-yard manuro is eoising into favour. The 
Xhilsis fully appreciate the value of coa^lung as a fertilizer, but 
all over the Province immense quantities of this excellent manure 
arc allowed itt go to wastl^ There is practically no rotation of 
crops, apart from the system under which summer rice is folbiwed 
by pulse or mustard, while )>ul8e is usually sown on the riee- 
seedling bed, as it is thought to benefit the soil. 


Sztonslon of 
ualtlvftlloii. 


is impossihlc to obtain accurate figures showing the extension 
of cultivation in the Provinee as a whole. No statistics are 
available for the hills, or the permanently settled estates of Sylhet 
and Cro^ilpura, and t^re is a considerable difference betwi'cii the 
conditions pri> vailing in th«H wo valleys. In Assam pro^HT and in 
the Eastern Dusts the extension of eultivation is best nu^asured by 
the growth of the art*a settled at full rates, excluding the land held 
by planters. The area so settled in lK8i-82 was 1,885,000 acres. 
During the next ten years there was an increase of JL5 per cent., which 
was, however, partly due to the operations of the oadastral party, 
and to greater strictness m the measurement of land. Then ensued 
a iM*riod of extreme depression in lower and central Assam, and hy 
100:2-191)8 the area settled in this way had only increased bv 83,000 
acres, or 4 per cent, more than the total for I89l-9i. Tliisslow 
rate (jf increase in a Division where there are enormous tracts of eultura- 


ble waste land available for settlement, was due to exceptional mort- 
ality which seriously reduced the indigtnons population, and to the 
damage done by the earthquake of 1 897, which interfered with the 
natural drain.'igi* in lower Assam. 


Tlie settled area of Cach-^r has increased rapidly since it can^e 
under Eritish nile. In I8t3, when the first settlement was made, 
the area covered by the operations was only 97,000 acres. In 1903 
the settled area of tho District was 607,000 acres. The cultivated 
area held on ordinay tenure increase^ by 24 per cent, between 1888- 
84 and 1896-97, It is impossible to ascertain the extent to which 
cultivation has extended in the Sylhet District as a whole, bnj in the 
Jaintifi Parganas the cropped area increased by 22 per cent, during 
the currency of the last settlement, which was for a period of 15 
years. The great obstacle to the exaiension of cultivation is the 
absent of a ^boorii g class. In the Surmii Valley, K&mrfip, and 
GoAlp&ra agnculturd labourers are extremely scarce, and in central 
and upper Assam they ar^* pr.wtically non-existent, climate 

of the country in the rains is not calculated to stimulate the inhabit- 
iints to prolonged physical exertion, and ryots, who arc compelled 
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to plough, plant, and reap with nwn ]iand<, an' in)t liUrly In 
cultivate more land than is ah.sohitidy lu •v'ib.'iry for »ln ir in iiiilcn- 
rince. 


The villajjoTs usually select th*' best heads nf rice for seed J 

hut are not Viry prompt to adopt new varieties. Tin* mils- i 
vatinn of juk* on the cominer* lul seal** is slowly spreadin;^’ np the 
Assam Valley, and the n/n and haUiut v.inetie- of rii'i ha\e recently 
hccii tried. l^'tai«»es w’ere iiitroduee»l into ilie KIum Hills iiy Mr. 
Scott in and are n*>\v e\tenM\*‘lv * i.hi\.it'.'d in that Distrii-t. 

Of rceent years the ]>hnit'^ h.i\e l.i‘eii all.n ivid ny di^i.ise. hot fn*sh 
varij'ties hav** Iwen inip<'rl 'd liv t nivernnieiit, aii<] ha\e hern nnich 
appreeiat4Hl hy the Mliiie^ers \n ^ xperiiiieiit.ii farm is niaintaiued 
near Shillong, and seientd'n- larimiij^ h.i'« heim iniderlaUen on a 
small beah* hy I'luroiiean.s and lle!iL>.dis in lhtrran|jr Kfl'i'rts have 
tavu made i>y the Aijru nltur.il d<*p.iit]n*-n! fmm hin** to tiint' to 
intr*'*hie,c lU'W arnl inipio\ed Narii'tit" «»f - id, hnt tl»e nmdts 
produce*! ha\«* h‘M‘U iin-oiisnlerahle In .1 M.iid> n * • r.iirpean 

fruit trees W !is ojii II' *1 lie.ii Sli'neiii; tin* kh i.'^is t .in he lelieil 
Upon 1*1 adopt witlioiil *li I in .ms ionus of finil eidlme tint stvni 
likely to pr*)\c r**muu''Taliv*‘. 

(lenerally s]'*'akliie:, tlu re Ism.t inu* h *<*rioi.i> indehtedness anmnjx 
tliLM uHi\at* TS «»f the Vr*‘\ni*e, .»n*l ih** *r**li1irs therus**UeK are 
often a;^ri< ult 111 i'-t In A*--. no tle'ie is no ri* h upp* 1 or niiddle 
class, and f*‘NV n.il in e^ *dJi»‘i 11 m." th« M.iiuaji*. .in- posNc^.^ed <if any 
capital. 'Fhe lale of iiPMi'^t in <***nM ijoein'e ixlieinels hif^h, 
and vnrii'S fr mi .37[, to 7j j»i-r «*'ni p<'r annnni In [i.irts of the 
Assam \ all*'\ it is the (iisloni foi tlu ])ooivr niH.i!:*'!'' l*i tak** 
advaiiee.y fnmi IraihT- on 1h*‘ slainliiii* (Toj*, wlmh is siili'-enucnily 
s*dd at a ]»riee heh.w th.at nili^jj*- ui tin* * iien in..rke!. '! Jus i>' ispe- 
cialh iheeas** with 11 u-'tanl, nliah * a"n* 1 ah’. a} .''!•* M ni*'\ ' *1 I ill tlic 
river.STi.s.’ 111 th**r.iii s. lii the Snim.i \'alle\ ih*- ]>r*)dneer *>fl*‘n deaks 
direct with the 1ra<l*'rf 10 m Bengal, and tin* j-r-n t * *‘ol e:\ ' i»;’ .nlNancoj 
is not so C‘»tnnion. In Sylh**t it is said that th<* imh “hied m-ss *‘f the 
cultivah»rs is inercasin^;. New wants have aris«*n, hul the villap.iTs *lo 
not care to make llio additional exiTtioiis re«juired to ]»rov uh* tlu* ni<‘ans 
to gratify them. Wages, however, still run high, so that there ean- 
not be much in the shape of p* virty, ainl it is s--hloni ui'eessary for 
(tovernment to make loans tn agrieulturists. The kj'lal amount so 
disirihiitod in 1003-04 was less than Rs lil.OUtk 
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^riio cattle of Assam are a ]»eeuli.irly degenerate l)r**e*l The Catt'*', i- 
causes of their dcgt'iieracy arc m»l alk’getlier cl**ar, hut it i.*^ iir*)- 
bahly largely dues to a complete disregard of all thelaw.siif hri‘**iliiig, 
to overwork, and ahsoluti' neglect. The valley of the Rraluna- 
putrais exceptionally well sn]ipli<‘d w'itli grazing grounds, and thcr** 
are few platies even iu the more densely-settled tniets where ]^a^tllJV 
land cannot be obtained within live miles of the village site. The 
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grazing near the village is, however, usually poor, and far inferior to 
the rich grass tliat grows in the cold weather on tlu* marslies that 
fringe the banks of the Brahmaputra and its tributaries. Where 

f razing is not readily obtainable, paddy straw is used as hjdder. 

n the Surma Valley the /lavn^ or groat depressions, to which 
reference has been already made, afford excellent grazing in 
the cold weather, but in the rains the cattle are almost entirely 
stall-fed on straw, or grass dragged frt^m the bottom of the flooded 
trswts. The villagt-rs pay very lil tie attention to the comfort of their 
animals, and their condition is not much better than that of the 
cattle in Assam pi-oi^r. In the hills the cattle, though small, arc fat 
and sturdy, and, where milked, give a small but very rich su])ply. 
The buffaloes in the valley of the Brahmaputra are jiartii-iilHrly 
fine animals, hut they have binm largidy supph'inented by llic 
smaller bretKl imported from Bengal. There is no indlj»(*nuns 
breed of sheep, or, exci*pt in Manipur, of ponies. The ^ri7ni])uri 
pony is a very hardy little animal, bat unfortunahdy the 
breed has nearly died out. Cart bullocks are imported froni 
northern India, and ponies and sheep from Blmtau. The avcr.ige 
price of farm stock is : — ^l)uffalo Rs. 50 to Rs. 7o, i»lough Inillock 
Rs. 15 to Rs. ^5, cow Rs. 8 to Rs. 15, and goat Rs. 2-S to Rs. 4. 
Serious loss is cjuised by rinderpest, foot-and-mouth dist‘!i.se, 
diarrhma and dysentery, and other forms of catth* di.'4i*ase. Tlu re 's 
only one Veterinary Surgeon in the Vruvince, who has been enter- 
tained by the local boards ol the Sihsagar District, 
and*^** flood irrigation works have been constructed by Government, and no 

protootioBh distinction has hitherto been drawn by the Agricultur.al department 
or the Settlement Officer between irrigaU'd and unirri^rated land. 
Irrigation is, however, freely n'serted to by the Kach^iris and Mei*hcs, 
who live near the foot of the Himalayas in the Assam Valley. The 
villagers combine togotlior and construct s.mall channels, sometimes of 
considerable length, through which they convey the water of 
the hill streams to tlnir fields. The abundance and certainty of 
the crop fully repay them for the labour cx])endcd on the work. 
In Sylhet the water in the cold weather is dammed up in the lowest 
part of the haorn and thence diverteil «n to the boro rice cro]>. 
Mention has already been made of Uie irrigation works of the 
XhiisTs and Angami Nagns. In normal years, however, the rainfall 
in every part of the Province is so aliuudant that tlie crops seldom 
suffer from want of moisture, and the chief danger to cultivation 
arisi's fri-m fliind. The sy.Mlem of forced labour which prevailed 
under tlic Abom K.ijiis enabled them to construct embankments 
along the llr‘iliina]mtra and nuuiy of its tributaries, some of which 
are still kept in repair. Tlicse works were especially numerous 
in the Sil sugar Pislrict in the neighbourhood of the Rnji'i’s 
capital, and the country was protected frem the Heeds of the 
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Brahmaputra, the Disanjgf, the Dikho, the Diliinp, and tlic D».rik:t. 
A considerahlo sum of money has alri‘a«ly heen oxjHJiided hy tlie 
British Government on the maintenaneo of thesi* embankments, 
and a scheme is under consideration fur the reclamation of a lar^ 
area which is now exposed to flood. Raised roads along tlie banks 
of rivers arc also common in lower Ascsam. 

From the commercial j>oint oF view ti'a is the most important crop 
raised in Assam. The first diseiiveiyof the h^i-jdant growing wild 
in upj)er Assam, in 1 82 J , is generally asaigm d to Mr. Robert Bruce, 
who had proceeded thither on a mercantile cxjdoratiuii. The country 
llien formed part of the Burmese doniiniiuis. But the first Biiniiosc 
war shortly afterwards broke out, and abrotlu r of the lirst diseuvtTer 
having br*cn ai^pointed inJ 8:!fi to the comniaiul of a flotill:! of giinlioiits, 
foilowi*d up llu* subject, and obtained several hundred jhuits and 
a ijiiantity of se.'d Some s])eeiineiis \vere ultiTnat(‘ly forwardt'd 
to tiu* Siip»*riuten(lentH)f the Bi»tiinie (r.irdetis at Calcutta, hi 
Caplaiii .lenkiiw was d‘‘put.il liy the CloveriifjT-t icneral of India, 
LiTd AVilliam Bcntinck, to yport u])on the resourc'cs «if Assam, 
and the tea-] hint was s])cci ally brought to his notice by Mr. Bruce. 
In Lord A\ illiam Beiitiiiek recorded a minute, stating that 

h s atttmliori liad been ealb-d to the siibjeit jircvious to bis having 
left England to take u]) the (joviTiior-di'iieralsliip, and he !ip]M)int‘il 
a eomniittee to ]>roseeuto iiaiuiriv'S, and to promeli» the cultivation 
of the plant, (bunninnie.itunih WiTc opi'iied uiDi China with a 
view to obtain fresh plants and sihm!^, and a deputation, oomposad 
of gentlemen versed in botauli'al studu p, was desiiatehed to Assam. 
Seed was obtained from Cliina ; but it v. is aseerfaiiied that the 
tL'ii-plani was indigenous in A^sam, and might be Tnulti]»lied to 
any extiuit. Another result of the (’liincse mis-^ion, the ]»nK*uring 
of ]K'rsons skilled in the cultivation and manufacture of black 
tea, was of more mati»rial benefit. Subsi'Cjnently, under Lr)rd 
Auckland, a further supply of Chinesi* cultivators and manufacturers 
was obtained, men well acquainted with the j>roresses necessary for 
the prodiK'tion of gre**!! ti*a, as the former set w'ero with those 
requisite for black. The e\peri iiient.il iutniductinii of tea-plaiitiiig 
into AssaTn w'as undertaken by < jo\eriiin.-nl. In ls;i5, the first 
tea garden was opened at Lakhiinjnir. Li tbs* first twelve 

chests of tea from Assam w'er-* rereivcil m hhigliiud. They 
had boon injured in some degn^e on Iluj passagi^ ; hut on 
samples being submitted to lirokei.'?, the reports were highly favour- 
able. It was, however, the inl.iiition of Government not to carry 
on the trade, hut to resign it to private cntiTprise as soon as the 
expcrinieutal cultivation proved successful. Mercantile associations 
for the planting and manufacture of ii'a in Assam beg.-in to he 
formed in 1839 ; and in 181:0 Govcrniuent made ovci its experimental 
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establishment to the Assam Tea Company. In 1851, the crop 
of this Comj)any was estimatid at 280,000 pounds. In 
1851, gardens were opene I in Darrang and Kamrup; and in 
the plant was disoovi;re.l sjrrowiiig wild in C.ich.ir. Puring the next 
ten years, capital flowed Initi the hnsiiiess from all quarters. Laud 
.was recklessly tiilv4*n ii]), tu he sold to speculators in England for 
extravagant sums ; jithI tea-growing for a time fell into the han<ls 
of stoekjobbe'rs and biiblde companies. The crash came in ISfitl; 
and for the next few years this promising industry lay in a 
condition of <‘xtr<*me di'pri^ssion. 

About 1800, matters began to amend, and during the last' thirty 
years tln re lias hivn a gi*eat development of the industry. The 
rduriis l\ir ls71 slmwed (in round tig ures) th.at 11 inillicm ]m>uiu1s 
of tea Were mamirju-tni-i 1 in the Vruviuee. Fnr ISSl ihe llguns 
Were 07 million pounds; for 1801, 00 rnillinn ]n>unds ; :iitil Iot 
141 million pounds. The supply had by tliis J:iiuo begun t“ slmw 
unmistakeablo signs of exceeding the demand, and alteTn]its were 
made t» restiiet the output by the inirodnetinu of a ‘.yst.em of 
finer phiekiiig. This was, however, but a temporary ehei k and in 
19i)d the output exceeded 145 million ])ounds. Tliere were in that 
year 764 gardens, whicli gave employment to Sid Ei]n>po.ins and 
400,000 natives. The average outturn was 41*.') poumls jier acre, 
and the crop was valued at wholesale prices in (Silent' a at niore than 

million sterling. The capital invoBfed in ti^a is probably 
about £ do for eviry acre under cultivation, and os 3dS,bU0 aires 
were planted out in lOOd, the capital value of the gaideus 
in Assam may be estimated at nearly ten and a fpiartvr million 
sterling ^ Some four-fifths of the capital em])luycd by companies Is 
owned by companies whose headquarter offices are siluateri in 
England. 

The want of labour has alw^ays he^m one of the most serious 
obstiicles to the devchquiient of the industivy. The mass of the 
])opalation of the rro\iuco are above the noecsslly of working foi 
wages, and nearly all the coolies employed r»n the [dantations havt 
to be imported from other parts of India. Assam is. however 
un}M>pular among the labouring classiis, the journey from the 
recruiting Districts is troublesome and expensive, the class of 
persons capable of working siiccessFully in the damp climate of 
the Proviiiee is limited, and of recent years the supply of labour 
available has not been sufficient to satisly the requirements of the 
planters. S£)oeial Acts have been passed to regulate the relations 
between the employers and their labour force. Careful provision is 
made for the welfare of the cooly. He is housed in neat and 


■ A considerable propnrtjnn of this tea property is held by nrivate owners, 1 he 
capital value of garden^ owned by public companies appears to lie aooiit £ 40 per acre, 
and this estimate, if applied tu the total acieage, shows a capital \iluc of ij| millioa 
sterling. 1 
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oowfortahlo ho is provided with an exiTllont ^ Ator-suppl y> 

fjeiierally drav. n fnmi masonry wulls, anti whon sn-k he is care<l 
lor in a com Mortal >1c Imspital hy a native diK'tor witrkin^ under 
the supervision of a Kiiropcan m»!<]ical man. The jimvision <vf 
all these comforts and tlui importat!(tn 4if the Ldu.i r. r-* »hon»selves 
cost largo sums of' nunwy, wliuh in» tin • \m ui I hi* ‘.iHnur to 
expend without some guarantee that Hu* <'4n»lits wliiii im|i.itcd 
would consent to remain on tiie pianlation. This pioliHtion is 
afforded by the law, whieii lays down that a hil>»iurtr, provided 
that he is well treated, must not leave the garden t4> which he is 
indentured before the (*xj»iry of his contnicf, unless he choosis 
to redeem it hy a money* ]».ivment. 1 hiring the h n yi*.ns eudfiig 
with June 30th, 15)03, persi»ns wm* hruiighl up to the h*.4 

gimt*ns. 

The land host suited for the plant in the Hwhmaputra Valley ci*m of. a4 
is the virgin soil of the ilniso fon^sts at the f«x)t of the liills, 
wliere the climate is hot and moist. In the Surma Valley the 
mo-st productive gardens are those plant ( mI on the low ranges ol I •‘'- 
iii the houili of the Sylliet District, or on re«*l.iiin d » i. » 'i i.oid. 

The yield in the Surma \ alli y is higher tl u ui As‘uJ.ni ] r«>ptT, 
but the cost of prod m lion and the price obtained for tlu^ manutac- 
tured tea are alike lower. Tinligeiions seed gives the best results, 
and after this a hybrid of iiuligenous and C'hina. It is many 
years since Cliina si^kI was planted out in new eliwraucos, and 
coDsidcrahle areas covered by this ]ilant have henm ahaiidoneil. 

The most important tea Districts and tleur area under the ])l.inf 
in 1903 were Sibsigar swres, Sylhet 73,500 aiies, Lakhim- 

pur 69,300 acres, and Cachar 00,0(Mf acres. 

The following is a short, account of the system of ciiltivatitm 
and manufa«*ture usually followed. The sct.*d is tirpi allowinl to 
germinate and is then sown in careful ly-seleeted nursery' beds. "When 
the plants arc about VZ inches higli tlii v are planttnl out at distances 
of from t fwt to .'i fe«'t apart. As tin* bush grows it is pruned, iu 
order to remove decayed or injim .l v d tn encourage the prudMilii n 
of new shoots, and to form as 1 rg. '■ ’Mace for tin* laH t ]'nr]'. 

as posbible. 'I'bc wild tea tice gro\^^ to as mu< )i as 5i) fwt in Ik igbl, 
whereas a well-prumHl bush is befueeii 3 feet and % feet high. 

When the plant is about thr*v’ y^-.gs old it is tit f<»r ])Iueki/ig. 

The usual practice is to ]uek <ff the lop of each young shoot, 
removing either two or three lo.'ivcs and the bud. The sh^iot then 
germina^s again and the plant thus yields- eleven or twelve 
“ flushes, as they are called, during tlm season. 

When the leaf has been taken to the tea-house it is spread (»nt 
in thin layers and allowed to wither, and then p1ac(*d in tlie rolling 
nnurhincs. The oh jc<.*t of rolling is to break up the cellular mafbr 
aad liberate the juices, and to give a twist to the leaf. Alter 1i'«* 
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leaf has been rollcdi it is spread out in a cool room to allow of 
oxidatiuii takins^ place. As soon as this process is completej it is 

E laced in the lirin^ machines until the last trace of moisture has 
ecn expelled, and the tea is crisp to the touch. It is then sifted, 
Bort.)d, iired ag;ain| and finally j>ackcd in lead-lined boxes while 
il is still warm. 


RVNTS, Districts of Assam the a(*tual cultivator of the soil 

usually holds direct from the state, and the area of land on which 

^ rent is ])aid is inconsiderable. A lar^e part of Go:il]>:ira and of tbe 

Rents. n.oro densely pn]mlated ]»ortioiis <»f Sylhet were, however, included in 
the pernmuMit s«ditlenient of lleii^al ; and the system of land tenure 
in Ciuch.ir, and the cxiBieTu^l^ of larjjje estates on j>Tivile<^ed rates 
of revenue in KnmrQp, have tended to ])n>duce a tenant elass, which 
at the last census amounted to more than onc'-third of the total 
nuiiiher of persons supported hy a^vie^ulture. The amount of w.aste 
land still available in the Province is, however, so enormous, 
that there is little risk of landlords oxact inj^ too lar^ a proportion 
of the profits of the soil, and Sylhet and (.lo-ilpfira an^ the only two 
Districts in which a ti'uaiicy law (Menjral Aet VI II of 1800) is 
in force. In Sylhet, the reiila eharjjred vary from Its. il to As. 11^ 
for afi acre of rice land, but the ordinary rate is about Ks. 3 
an acre. There is a certain amount of competition amonf^ the 
cultivators to obtain land, but if the owner takes advauki^ of their 
necessities to raise the rates to an unreasonable piicJi, he cxporicmc^cs 
^oat difficulty in realizing the demand, in Goiilp/ira, which 
is very sparsely peopled, tlic rents vary from Ks. <> to As. 12 
an acre, the average rent paid by the cultivators for an acre of rice 
land being between two and three rupees. Tu Assam |*roper, there 
is very little sub-letting, except in Kamrup. The nait usually 
charged is the amount assessed by Government at full rates on land 
of a similar class, but occasionally is as much as Ks. 6 for an 
acre of good rico land. In upper Assam rents of Ks. U an acre are 
sometimes paid for rice fields which arc exceptionally fertile, or have 
some special advantages of site, but the total area sublet is small, and 
in a large number of casi'S the tenant mohily pays the Government 
revenue assessed upon the holding. In Cachar the average rent 
ie about Rs. 6 per acre, and varies from Ks. 1r8 to Ks. 7-8. 


Frodm In place of cash rent the landlord occasionally receives a portion 

rtnti. ^ produce. In Sylhet the amount demanded is usually 3i cwt. 

of unhuskeil paddy per acre, but tenants prefer, as a rule, to 
pay in cash. In Assam the standard form of producs rent is 
the atfAi, or half-share system. The owner of the land osually 
gives half the seed and pays the revenue ; the tenant, as a ruloj 
does the actual cultivation, but the crop can be divided at any 
stage, a^ording to the terms of the agreement. ' The tenant's 
icsponsibilitics sometimes coasc when the land has been redocoJ 
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to puddloj and tho landlord has to transplant his secdling^s and 
reap, cariy, and thresh his share ot the crop. At the other extreme 
come the cases where the tenant is^requiTciC 4o thresh the grain 
before it is divided. 

Over the greater part of the Province, the supply of local 
labour is extremely limited, and, although in most Districts tho 
wages of unskilled labour are said to be six aTiiias a day, it w<iuld bo 
impossible to procure any coiisidtjrable body nf ])erBons either for this 
or for a larger sum. Hired labour is not much used for cultivation, 
hut when a labourer is ciiiph^yed he roct‘ivcB from four to five annas 
a day, grain bfung often given in lieu of cash. In lower Assani 
it is usuallv tli(3 pr:i<*ti(*c ta give a scrviiiit a Urge advance^ which 
is gradually worked off ; liut in some cases the work dono is set 
against the interest of tluj loan, so that the debt itself is iM>ver 
li(]ui<lated, and the del)t«»r ni'ver siiccccvls in freeing himself from his 
oi)ligali«^np. It is, howeviT, to the interest of the em])loy,»p to treat 
liis servants well, sis he has little hope of recovering the loan if 
they choose to leavfj him; and tliey are generally well hid and clothed, 
and treated aln.ost as members of the family. In Sylhet, the 
prejudice against wt'rking for hire is not bo strong as in Assam 
projuir, where tho feeling a] i] 'ears to be partly due to a revulsion from 
the system of 1or<*od Kilanir whieh ])revailcd under the Aliom "Rajas. 
The ordinary wai'c ]»aid farm labounrs is four annas a 
day, blit :it h.arvi s' time they often receive doahle that sum. 
Assam, liowever, pr.o tK ally deiH*n<ls for its Ubunr supply iijion 
other parts of Indi.i. llailw.i} ^ are built, roiuls are made, 
and ganlens are worked l)y inipoTted cooli(>K. Male coolies 
oil gardens iisu.illy < arn from four to five rU|yecK mensem, 

and women about a TU[K*e less, l»iit they receive in addition 
substantial eoucessioiiK in the shape of houses, water-supply, and 
medical comforts. Arti.^ans are usually furei^^ners, and arc said 
to earn from Us. J h to II s. *30 per mensem. 

Prietos in Assam arc still liable to strongly marked fluetuittions and 
vary considerably in different ]>art.s of the Province. As a rule, 
they Tfinge high in ujipt^r Assam, where there is a largo foniign 
pipiilalion tiO 1)0 fed, and are fairly low' in lowxT .\s.sain aiid Sylhet. 
Since iJSib'l, there has been a general tendency towards a rise, <iuo 
partly to bad harvests iii the Provine43, jiartly to famine in other 
parts of India, an-l i».*rtly to a large iii(*rease in the foreign 
po{)ulation. In good seasons, however, rice is still by no means di'ar. 
In 1899 and 1900 the average price for the Province was nearly 1 5 
seers for a rupee (==about 15 lb, for 2 shillings), as compared with 
an average for tho six years ending with 1879 of 13} seers (= about 
404 lb. for 2 shillings). Such extensions of cultivation as have 
taken place have not tended to reduce the price of rice, as their 
effect is more than countcrbaiancod by the increase in the foreign 
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popiibtlon. The same cause lias, to a ^reat extent, nullifii>cl 
• 1 m»n improvoment of communications, though 

in <*-1 when IhtTis ^vas a I >a«l harvest in Caeliur, the stringeiicy 
was rL*lii»voil hy the importation of lar-ri* stocks of ^ain by the 
-As-sarn- llailway. Generally sik»si kin the chief cliaraotcristie 
ot Assam is sharp varistions from year hi year ainl also from phice 
to place, a (lishince of a few miles bt^inyr sometimes enough to 
uoiinlo the jiriee of cjraiii. The average number of seers of rice 
to he piircliascj lor a rii]ie<? duriiifjp the live years ending with IS^Ol 
■^re Sylhet Id (=aboiii 139 lli, for‘l shillings), Ksimrup 12 (=about 
o I • ~ and liiikliiin]mr JOJ ( = about JJl ^ lb. foi 

2 shillings). These five yivirs im^lndo two when the harvest was batl, 
and two when it was distim tly g^ood, and can thus lie hik‘ n as 
fairly typical of present rates. Avera^vs fur earlier years foi* 
the Iruviiieu will he found in table V" ajipenoed to this artielc. 
T ho ordinary Assanu’se jieasant nsiially wears hoiiie-maile aiTu les nf 
dress; the aetnal cash <*ost is small, and a woman could j^iilliably 
cl^*ss fairly well on Its. 10 and a man on Rs. 'b ]i**r auiiuni. 
The jiriec of silk elofhiii*^ is oi .course eunsidtTvbly hiuher, A 
(lovernment orderly ^ sfieiitls from 3i^. 1 to Jls. 5 a luontli on 

his food, iiie1iidin;r oil, tobaeeo, spi«>es, salt, ami fish. A cli rlc 
who shan-s ex|)eiises with one or two friem^s, mvd not spend 
more than Its. iO a month ou fof*d, iiu'liulin^ a slune f>i’ <he 
servants' waj^'s, uhilo the messing charge at tiio liimlii Hotel 
at Gauhati is only Rs. 0 per mensem 

The villagers^ can, as a rule, obtain nearly all the m.iterials 
required for their houses free of charge, but if jiaymeiit must 
he maile a house costs from Rs 25 to Us. 50 to constriKt. T’be 
muti^rial condition of the pecqile is satisfaetory. There is not 
mu(d) fiorioup debt, the g'n»at mass of the populaiiou is above the 
iiecessity ol working for daily wages, and the minihcr of pt»ople ivho 
an* in aetiial want is very small. In upper Assam silk might almost 
lie di seribcd as the everyday attire of the women, and there arc 
few liouses ill which gold oriuiineiils cannot be fuuiid. The staiiilard 
of eoniiort is not high, but, on the otIuT hand, the villagers 
are able to sal is fy their sini]i1u wanl.s with the minimum ol' toil and 
troiihle. riie condition of tli«» clerkly class is nut so satisfaetory, 
and^ those who have iio land sometimes have dillleulty in suiting 
tlicir oxi^nditnre to their ineoino. The Tclass of landless <lay 
kibourersis very poorly reprosenfci'd in Assam, anil a larg*' number of 
those who returned themselves under this head at the census 
were only the y<;ungi*r sons of cultivating families, who take service 
for short pcTioils in order to earn a little ready money Their 
nviiiiner lilo docs not mati*rially differ from that o£ the poor 
cultivator, and the two classes merge iuto one another. 
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As mijcjlit l»e expected from the ehara^'for of its surface* and fobiwb 
clim;it“, tlu* :ir« M nf I'cinst in Asssiiin is vory^ exfi-nsivo. (hiviromfiit Area %xk<L 
fnr.-sts ;n-o <li\ iili il into two clussfs, tW “ rt>i'i\cd'* :ind “ iinolnsscd 
^tlllc fon sts," Mliicli is the tonn :i|>]ilit’d to all wn'-lo l.ind ;it the 
th-jjM'Siil oi altliou^'h a very hirtjfe* |>Ti»|)iirti<jn of this is li.'irc 

of tiniluT. Du »)un»‘ 3'Mh 1 Iho ari-a ol' tlu* nfiirvus wiis 3.773 
fitjuaro iiiiloa, and of llu' nnrlasst‘d for-sts sqnun* inilos, 

(‘Xrludiu^ ri-osf df flic (iu\\ riiinciit wabto in iKc KLu'^i .ird JiuiiUu, 
lajsh.ii and Hills. 

^J’he rt.*si*r\i*d i'<iris(s of ii|j|icr ami confr.al Ass.ain have nf)t 
Iwu tlioroii| 4 ;Iily oxplori'd, ami it i? ]u s^ll^le that tlu-y include 
ti.u'ts Hi whiili the tri'L* j*;rowth is of uii iiilVrmr chariicter ; hut 
the area of (io\rrnnK*nt Vi'.mti* is so h»r^i* tluil the nml fi»r 
disffrts1:iti(»n li:is not yet :irisi‘ti. In tlio Surma ^ alloy the 
Conditions .iro different, 'riu ro is a kcM*ii domand for land for culti- 
vation, and the |»e(‘])le are hoLcmniiij^ to j>ri*ss upon the siul. To moot 
tins demand, iJS npi.iro mdos avoiv rei-ently dislore.sl d in ('.u*li ir 
an. I d? sqiian* niil*s in SDIu't, as tla* l.nid ooiitaiM(*d litllo \ahia.h1e 
tiniher. In tlio Inils lli- re is lrs.«! Innst than iniirlit. Im* (‘Xj)ert,' d, 

tlioiii'h thoro IS no la<*k of woodtsl (oiiiilry. ^Fho Jial.ifs of the 
hill riuvB do ml permit of the irrnwtli t.f \ahi.ildo ImduT exee^d 
in isolated .spots to whh’h tlu'ir shiltmir eiiltivali.-n h,is not extendi'd; 
and tills eiiltiv.jtioii and fonst lir« s h.ivo disnidod the interior 
of the hills, >\hrro the pi ople « liietly live. most valuahle 

ferists f-ro tlHiF'‘ of (loii[Mr:i, where alar'^e ari‘a is lovered with ful 
( "•.h/foi ri6> »/rf) Tlius tno is also found in the U.iro IIiIIf, K.iniriip, 

Nf'W<ronfr and P.irr.wii'. 

Outside (roilp.iM and S\dh ’t, all Histriet^' eonfaiii ext *nsive 
areas of miM’il and eviT:;r •e'*n for. sf Here, IkssIi-s a,//, tlie most 
valuahle tinihi-r trees ar-* fifu '.7^. {.I/..* hv/e e/i,./, /*;/•,/}, ;r// /// iir ajhnr 
(L^vjir.lramia, Of i.t/mo), f I/ewo/ //•/ftut)y ^nn ( iitft'n />ns 

vhai>liish'i)j iioufiii i ((ih.*h a mh- n ), /•/•// ( icxw.u cn'tr/ h)^ 

{liailicryiti J, and vwvsf/i; VihituuMUm yLtthlhhh‘*'inn). 

^ahor docs not i»ro\v in the \m st. ru end of the Assam \'all* y, 
thoiinh oominon in tin* evoroni'n forir.ls *»r the (l.iro and Kli.isi 
Hills; and is not found e.i-t of th«* Man.'S river. 

Tin* (loilji.lr.i fore.sts were rormerly ov« rwf^rked inuhT a wash fiil ^ 

sj’hloin of h‘vyiiijr royalty on tin* niiiiihir of axes ei.ijil.xid, and 
vhen they eaine imder P'oiilar mamiireineiit the stmk of e\]iloit.il»le 
tiniher w'as found to In' nearly (‘vliansted, (hoiiirli lliere w.is still a 
Ijirj^e fciii>|>ly of yomi.Lr treis A rejrular woikniLr plan h.is now h-.m 
introdiuvd. IV-nnitK are is.sued to priMih.* jh r.soiis to h I! tiv« and 
a certain quantity of tiinher is extr.u-ted ly dejiart mental ni^emy. 

The forests arc pltuati;d in the north of the Distnet ami some 
difUeulty is expiriimoed in l»riiij;inij the logs to market, as the 
rivers are only suilahle for tr.iiis|)ort ]iur]X)ses at certain seasons of 
the year. This diffieiilt}' has, to some extent, been overcome Jiy 
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the parehaee of a portable tramway six miles in length. There is 
also a considerable trade in timber from the permanently settled 
estates of the District, which lie aloqg both sides of the Brahmaputra^ 
and are thus more favourably situated for purposes of export. 
The 9 al forests of the Oaro Hills are valuable, but inaccessible, and 
it has hitherto been found irai)088ible to work them at a profit on a 
commercial scale, but tlu^re is a considerable trade in canoes hollowed 
out from large trees which are floated down the Someswari river 
into Bengal. 

In other Districts the only trees of importance as arhiilM 
of export are iat», »and ajAar, which are floaWl down llie 
Brahmaputra into Bengal, and from Cslcliar into Sylhet, and are 
chiefly used for boat building. Thu exploitation of the Cuoh ir 
forests for the service of Sylhet has always hecn active, and is 
extending, while of the forests in Go.llpira and Kumrilp 

doi'S not show any marked advance. The upper ]):irt of the Assiiiii 
Valley is nsmotc from any market, and its reserves arc h.wdly 
touchiHl. Such trade as exists is chiefly in birgi. trees, which aro 
hollowed out and converted into c.moes, but of recent years the 
Assam-Bcngal Hallway Company have oblaiiuul their sltvpcrs from 
the Nambar reserve. ^’/////</ (DowLax mala^ar/ruM) and other 
kinds of soft wood are also largely used in both valleys for the 
manufacture of tea boxes. 

Ill the Assam \ alley trees cxtracled for sale arc felled 
under a ]iurmit sjiecifying their number and imme. In Cachiir 
and Sylhet |icrmit 8 aro issued without specifying the 
quantity or nature of the tinilier, and royalty is paid at check 
statiiwis on tbo river. The. trees selected are usually felled early 
in the year, and the hole is cut into logs from six to seven feet 
in li'iigth, which arc carefully dressed with tin* ax^j They are then 
rolled along to river lumks, where they rcniain till flo.ating is possible, 
which is usually ne:ir the clos ‘ of the ruins, when no danger 
from fl<»od is anticipated. Where large logs are ext-Ttacted, elephants 
arc employed to drag them to 8 i.iokiug stations. The heavier kinds 
of timber, such as sal and /* tAor, are brought down attached to the 
sides of cainvs. All jHjrsons holding band direct from Government 
arc permitted to remove from unclasscd state forests, without 
payment, inferior kinds of timber, bamboos, and other forest prodjoios 
suflicient for thr ir own requiremeuts. The ordinaiy royalty in 
ieviod on forest produce removed for sale. Free grazing is also 
allowed in iinclasscd state forrats to all cattle that aro not kept for- 
dairy or breeding pur^ioses or for sale. The area of (jovernment 
waste is so extensive that the villagers have no difiiculty in 
satisfying all their wants, and few causes n£ friction arise. An 
officer of the Forest department is stationed in ncar 1 ;y every 
District and acts as the Deputy Commissioacr's assistant in forest 
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matters. The management uf iiiii lasscd siiito f«)rogts in the Assam 
\ alley is in the iinnuMliato f liart^i* i*f the suhonlinate revonut* 
fliieers, who issue |H.Tinits fur the removal of fon»st produce. In 
the Surma Valli v it is ontrustiHl to the suhordiiiate offieers of 
the Forest deiJirtrra*nt. Att.en»pts to j)roU'et the forest l‘n>m fire 
are restricted to reserved areas and, f^enerally s])cakin^, to forests of 
stf/ and other de«*iduous trtvs. In s|xx;ial measun^s wero 

taken with refrani to DSXi 5 s(jUcire miles, all hut 5*3 square miles of 
which Were Ruecessfully proti-eted at am.st of Jfs 7,737. JOfi square 
iniKs wen* partially protected ; no tires occurred in this area duriiicr 
the year. 

TJte most important minor prodnrts are hamhc»OH, canes, rrt^ls, Minor pro- 
thatelnntjr orass, lac and rnhher. The nihlu r tree (!•.•( its Raiiot 

IS indi^cntiiis in llw* Ikirraiii', Now^rj.njr ami Lakhimpur Districts, 
liut it Ima hccii, to a oivat extent, killed out hv cxivssixe aiuL 
niq-ropcr tap]'inir. Duty is Icvieil on riihhcr collected in Govern- 
ment forests, as well as on that hrmiirlit into Assam froin forests 
heyi'inl the frontier. The t.»tal amount realised on aceoimt of 
riihhcr in 1901 was Us. 9.‘i,()00. Artificial plantations of Ftctis 
rlft.-nru h.ave hcen started at Kiilsi in Kainrup and at Chabiutir 
in the north <»f Darranj^. Oj»iniou8 fitiil iliffer as to the compa- 
re tiv* advanta^cfl of dense and sjiarse planting, but in the Kulsi 
jdaiitation, where t.licrc .nre as many as 27 trees to the acre, tho 
averai'c yield per tree e\oot‘ded one jionnd of rubber. 

Lae is not only colltH-ted from tlie forests, but a coii.qiderahle 
quantity is eultlvativl hy aitiiicial propagation. The chief seat of 
tlie industry is in KamrOp and the Kh.isi and .Taint i.i .md Oaro 
I Jills. Tlie lac iiis'ct is reared on W'veral 8]xcicq <»{ the /'’irifit 
family, and the hulk of the jwudnco is exportinl in the form of stick 
lac, that is, the small twiirs Rurrounded hy deposits of translucent 
oran^^* yellow I'lini in whicJi the insect i.s enihcflded. Oee.isiunally 
tho pfiimmy matter is Rcr.iped from tlio twiijs ami separated from 
the dead bodies of the insects, whh*h are strained <»1T ami bi>ld ns red 
dye. The gum is then melted, i-leancil, and sold as sluU lac or 
button lae. 

Tho financial working (if tin* Forest department during the 
past 22 years is shown liclow : — 

Ri'M'iiiici Espenditiiie. Surplnv 
I K«. Un 

Average of iHftl-Oi'i ‘J/U -H? W8 

„ of .. 4.37,i;iil 3.90, 5r>7 l.'M.OO.'J 

1900-1901 r>.«.J,4()i> 3.42.9fi;j ‘.!.2l) 437 

1903-1904 6,76,944 4,51,887 3.35.057 

Tho only minerals in Assam worked on a commercial scale are mines and 
co-xl, limestone, and pctrok'Hin oil. Tli**mo t extensive coal inL*asiires minxiials 
are those to tho south of tho J^akhimpur and Sihslgar Districts, Coaj 
which stretch for a distance of about 110 miles alcug the iiortli- 
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west {a.ce of the Hflli. There are five aeparate fields, which* 
running^ from east to west, are named the Mdkam,-iTaipiir, Ndzirfty 
Jhanzi, and Disai. The Makum fields were leased to the Assam 
Railways and Trading Company in 1881, and a railway was 
constructed from the Brahmaputra at Bibrugarh to the coal 
measure! on the Dihing. These measures consist of bods of 
al^mating shales, coal, and sandstonei. There are altogether five 
mines worked by the company, who in 1903 employed 1,238 coolies 
under the supervision of 9 Europeans. No labour is obtainable 
locally, and the cooly force has to be imported from other parts 
of India. The ordinary rate of wages is Ks. 7 per mensem for a 
man and Us. 0 for a woman. Work is carried on in galleries run 
into the side of the cliff, tlio system employed being that known as 
the square or panel. The bulk of the coal is taken by the India 
Genend a^d Rivers Steam Navigation (/ompanios for use on their 
steamers, and a small quantity is sold locally to b^a gardens. Very 
little goes t > Calcutta. The coal is fairly hard and compact, hut 
after extraction and ex])osurc to tlic air it breaks up into small 

S leces. The capital invt^ted in tliesc collieries in 1903 was £ 357,000. 

he total output in that year was 239,000 tons, as compared with 
147,0^0 tons in 1891. Small quantiticH of coal have been extracted 
from the fields to the south of the Sibsagar District hy the Assam 
and Singlo Companies for use in their own factori'S, but not 
for sale. Coal has also been found in the Gdro and Khad 
and Jainti^ Hills. The deposits in the Garo Hills are of 
cretaceous origin. The principal fields arc at Umblay, Roiigrengiri, 
and Darangiri, and for the last-mcui ioned field a syndicate lias taken 
out a prospecting license. Cretaceous coal has been found in the 
Khasi Hills near Maoflang, about 20 miles south of Shillong, and at 
Lungrin, on the Jdduk^ta river. The Maoflang field is worked in a 
primitive way by the villagers for the supply of the Shillong 
station. Deposits of tertiary coal have been found in the iiummuU- 
tic limestone of the southern Khasi Hills at Cherrapunji, Lakadoiig, 
Thanjinath, Lynkerdem, Maolong, and Mustoh. The Maolong 
field, which is estimated to contain 15 million tons of coal, hsxs 
lately been taken on lease hy a company. Coal beds 
have recently h*x*n discovered in the vicinity of the Shillong- 
Oauh&ti roTid about eleven miles north of Shillong ; and there 
are deiiosits at Langlei and on the N&mbar river in the Mikir 
Hills, but the coal is of i^oor quality and would hardly pay to work. 

Next in importance to coal are the vast stores of limestone 
which exist on the southern face of the Khiisi and Jainti^ Hills. 
It is found from the exit of the Someswari river in the G^xo 
Hills to that of the Hari river in Jaintia, but can only bs 
commercially worked where special fooilities exist for its transport 
from the quarries to the kiln. There are altogether 84 tracts which 
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are treated as quarries in the Kh isi and Juiiiti.i Hills, one in Syhiet 
and one in tlio (jl.*ro Hills. TIu* most im]»ort:inf an* iliose situated 
on the Jaduk.ila and P.inaiirtlri rivvrs, wliu h di-honcli iu*ar Laur in 
Syllu't, tho Dw.ir.i qnarrios to the east of llii-se, the Shollfi quarries 
on the nof'aisiui, the quarries whieh lie iinmi'di.itely under 
C'lii'rr.'ipnnji, and tho IHrna quarries a little to iln* east on an 
aflhiLiit of the Piyain. The earthquake of ls!)7 addid eonsiderahly 
to the diflioiilties that had heiMi prov ioii^iV oxporieiieod in tr.insport- 
111:7 tho stone to a part of tho Surma river n:i\i^ahle hy earners^ 
and in 19l)t*i only ei^^ht quarries were worked. The ]»riniM[>als are 
private imlividuals, the aetoal quarryinen Khasis and other loeal 
l.ihoiirers, and no inforntatitm is available either with ri-j^jinl to tlio 
( ipitil invested or the TJite of wajjes yiaid. The t(»tal output in 
Ttin.q was S'^,t)75 t‘ins. Tdriiestono is also found in the Mishmi 
ami Alikir Ililis ami in the hod of the Doigrung, a tributary of tha 
Dh.iiisiri, a iew miieh south of (j<'lriirh:it. 

P. trot'um 18 only worki‘d on the Makiim fields in Lakhimpnr. P»troi*am. 
As early as a <*onsid ‘raht* amount of <nl was oxiraeted, hut 

no att. 'iiqit was ma le to convert *the raw product till a smtall 
exp Tiineiital Tidin ry was owted in 1S93. In .‘Xpril 1S90, the Assam 
Oil C-'oiiipaiiy v\a8 fjjrmed witli a capital of £ 310,900, and 
a lar; 7 i.* ridinery w.is ens'led at which in 1903 p^ave 

einployim*ht tti 10 Ihm'p.Mns and 5(i9 naiiv’^os. In all, 12 wells liaTC 
been sunk, of which 22 have Ixn u ahandi»neiJ. Tiny vary in depth 
fnirn (500 to l.s33 1'ect. Th" rm».st productive well is said to yield 
ahou*. 50,000 p^i’lnns a Tii 'iilli. 1’lie oil is a crude pcin»leiim, rich in 
])ar.iflln, and I he c hief jirodm Is are lii»ht naphthas, kerosene, and wax. 

The total output in 190.'1 wa*? 03 ti»iis of candles, 573 tons of paraffin 
wax, and 1 , 200,000 < 7 alioiis of kerciseiie oil. The oil finds a ready sale 
locally, but must of the wax p^oes to Fin^^land. Ptdroleiini has also 
ht'cn found in the C.lehar Distnet .at Masimpur and Badarpur on the 
hank of tlie Bar.ik, and near the I^aran^a, a little to the north of 
Kalain. At KhaEriman, on the Ronthern slopes of tJiu Kh'isi Hills, 
springs yii*hl oil wliieh reoent analysis has shown to he singularly 
free from wax and of high hihrieating power. 

Iron is still worked, hut to a very small extent, in tlie Khfisi ima, »oid^ 
Hills. It is derived from the mi 111 it- • ct} stals of tiiamferous iron**^*'®^® 
ore, which are found in tlic deeompf*NHl granite on the siirlW'e of 
the central dyke of that rock, ne.ir the highest portion of the plateau. 

Thu iron is of excellent quality, and the industry was formerly one 
of considerablo importance, the metal being cxp«»rted to the Surm& 
and Assam Valleys. Large (jn.antities of iron ore used to be 
extracted from the coal measures in upper Assam under native rul‘, 
and iron abounds in the Mik'r Hills. In the time of the Ahom 
Ruj.is, gold was regpilariy washed from many of the rivers in the 
Assam Valley, but the industry died out with the disajjpcaiunco 
of the SaUvc system of compulsory labour. In a syndicate 
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WU8 formed and a considerable sum of monej ezmnded on the 
exiiloratinn of il\c rivers of the L!iklnin]mT District, but waa 

111)1 roiiiid stiiywherc iu payinji^ quantities, and no return was ob^ined 
on the capital embarked in the venture. Salt springs are found in the 
upper Assam c'oal area, and in C.ichur and Manipur. 

Platinum has hcen found in the sands of the Dihing river, and 
lead and silver in the Kliamii Hills, rorundum occurs in the 
Khisi Hills, and kaolin in the G iro and Jaintid Hills, and near 
the Brahmakund at the eastiTn end of the Assam Valley. 

ABTB AND Apart from tea, to which a reference has boon already made in 
manuf a 0 - the section dealing with agriculture, the Province contains few 
— ' manufactures of importance. In tin* Assam Valley and the hills 
^oadiuona. the economic organization of society is of a very simple character^ 
There is no indigenous class of artisans, no B|XK‘ia 1 isation of fum tion, 
and liandicrafts which in other parts of India are confined to 
special castes, are pr.ictiscd as household industries- The Surma 
Valley has passed beyond the stage iu which the wants of the 
household are all suppliccl by tbe different members of tbc fiimily, 
but artisans are scarce, and niannfaetiircd pTO(lu<‘ts arc, as a rule, 
imported from beyond the frontier. Such as they are, the industries 
of most importance are the huriiing of limestone, the weaving of 
cotton and silk cloth, the preparation of molasses and mustard oil, 
the making of boats, canoes, and tea boxes, the T.‘fiinng of crude 
petroleum, and the manufactures of ^nctal and earthi-n vessels, 
rough iron implements, luid native jewellery. 

OottoB eiotb. Tlie weaving df cotton cloth is still largely practised by tb • 
natives of Assam j)ro]ier. The work is eutiri'ly carried on by 
women, and in almost every house is to be found a loom, on which 
most of the clothes worn by tlic members of the family are prepared, 
but tlu‘so arti(!les are chielly intended for home use, and only an 
insignificant cpianlity is produced b»r sale. Weaving forms one of 
the most e 8 senti:i.l part of a girl's educ.'ition, aiul skill in this art 
does much to enlianeo the value of a bridc:. Among the weltlo-do, 
hoiiiU'made cotton cloths are being displac-cd by iiiiporU'd goods, and 
the ladies of the family coniine tliemseivcB to the pToducti«)ii of line 
cloths, cmbroid'Ted and enriched with borilers of silk or gold and 
silver thread. In the Surma Valley weaving was never a home 
industry, and was confiiicd to tbe professional weaving castes, but 
most of IIm* 8 '* have now abandoned their traditional occupation for 
agriculture, and the grt»at mass of the p«)pulation ans cIoIIuhI in 
imported fabrics. The hillman^s clutliiiig, on the otln*r hand, is 
usually home made, and the cloths, though rough, are generally 
dyed a rich blue or red, the ncivssary ingredients being readily 
obtained from the surroniiding jungle-'^ 

811k. A more cbaractiTistie industry of tbe Assam Valley is the 

rearing of silkworms and the inanufai turc of cloth from their 

• FiT turtlicr thtiiila '* Munogriirh on the Cotton l»tiii»ii of Atnouif" CoKultn, 1697. 
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thnad. Thareare foar varietioB of domesticated worm in ' use. 

The smaller or laaltiToltine p^i worm crasi) and the larfrer, 

or uniaoltiae worm of the same name (Bombyx lexior) arc both fed 
on the mulbeny, and produce a fine white thread. The wu^a worm 
{AntJUraa AMmaa) is nsnaillj reared on the turn tw {Afavkilns 
odoraUsHma)^ and yields a ■ ydlowish buff silk with a rich k^obs, 
but if f fed on the cAapa {Mapnolia Gfiffiihit) and the mezanKurt 
(Ttframikm^a pxlpanilta), it spmi a Tery fine white cocoon. The eri 
worm (Aitaeni ricint) as so ealled from its attachment to the castor- 
oil plant {tRieinM comMunis) though it also feeds on various other 
trocB. The matrix of eri ailk is extremely gummy, and the 
thread ihas to be spun from the cocoon. The white cloth made 
of pdi silk is an article of luxury, and is not easily ]>rocured, but 
muffd silk is largely used by the women of all classes of socitfty in 
upper and central Assam, and as a holiday dress by men. It is 
also exported to the hill Districts, where it is much appreciated by 
ih^ Khiisis, Qftros, and other tiihes. Rri cloth is of a drah colour, 
and, though often coarse in texture, is very durable. It is light, 
but warm, and the ordinary cold-weathn wrap of the Assamese 
villager is generally made of this ailk. The manufacture of both 
mUgi and en doth is purely domestic, 'fhere are no largo filatnro^ 
nor is .iheie any system breeding the worms on an extensive 
scal^ and all attempts made so far to practise sericulture on a 
oommesiial scale have ended in failure. The villager rears 
silkworms enough to yield him a few ounces of thread, which 
he either gets his women folk t) weave or sells at the village 
fair. In upper Assam tlicre is not much trade in silk, but iu 
the western Districts the animistic tribes often obt iiu tUo cash 
required for their land revenue by selling eri cloths co tlie Bhoti&s 
and other teibes inhabiting the lower ranges of the Himalayas, nr 
to Marwari mcrohants for export to Calcutta. Proposals have reecirtly 
been made for the development of the silk industry among the 
Khdsis and in Manipur, and are now under consideration. 

The jewellery made in the Province does not, as a rule, possess Jawtiury* 
much merit, but really artistic necklaces of gold filigree work are 
produced at.Barpeta, and the enamelled lockets and ear ornaments of 
Jorhat are not iunpleasing. The enamel, whicli is usually a rich 
green or blue, is 'laid on between thin gold wire on a basis of lac, and 
is set with cheap garnets and false rubies The Khtisis wear 
bracelets, necklaces and coronets of silver and gold. 1'hcy are 
^ndsome articles, but somewhat heavy in design. The industry is 
not of any great importance, and is only follow^ by a few persons, 
most of whom have some other means of livelihood. 

Other mannfiMStuies include brass and bell-metal utensils, iron xeui work 
work, and rough pottery. The articles produced possess no artistic pottery 
merit, and the 1ml supply has to be supplemented by importation 
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from Bengali Bell*metal utonsilB are cast in moulds. Brass 
vessels arc hammered out o£ thiu sheets of . that metal The 
industry in the Assam Valley is larg^ely in the hands of the MoriuSj 
a class of deg^raded Muhammadansi who are said to be the descend- 
ants of prisoners captured by the Ahoms when Turbak was defeated 
in 1532A.D. Under native rule the Bmeltingr of iron ore was a 
considerable industry. The chronicles of the Muhammadan invasions 
frequently refer to the larjye numbers of cannon possossed by the 
enemy, and these guns, some of them of great weight and size, 
are found scattered over the Assam Valley at the pres/nt day. 
Buchanan Hamilton, writing at the beginning of the last ctMitury, 
makes montion of a valuable iron mine south of Jorhlt, and tho 
remains of iron workings are to bo seen all over the Kh-isi Hills. 
Iron working, however, like otlier industries, has dii'd out siiuv the 
pre8sur«> of necessity has been removed, though the Kinsis stiH 
smelt small quantities of ore, which they convert into bill hooks and 
other implemcuts of agriculture. Other blacksmiths are usimlly 
foreigners, who work with imported metal, which th ;y f<»rge into bill 
hooks, sickles, and ploughsliares, hut the industry has few foil er^ 
and is of little importance- Pott*ry, which is of the simplest kind, 
is either made by Kumhurs on the wheel, or hy Jliras, who beat out 
the clay to a thin sheet, and lay one strip upon another till the vessel 
is complete. 

Syihst The most important manufacture of Sylhot, aft.‘r tea, is llme» 

■psolalitiss. ^Jiich is burnt on the hanks of the Siirmi rivi*r Other specialities 
of the District are mats made of bamboo and reeds, lioxes and fiiriii- 
ture made of reeds, leaf umbrellan, bracelets of shell and Llc, •/'/•ir 
or ati-aff a perfume distilled from the r,.»inuus sap of the tree, 
children's toys, fish oil, dried fish and boats. Iron work inlaid with 
brass, lac inlaid with feathers anil talc, and ivory fans and chcas- 
men used formerly to be manufactured, but these arts are now in a 
very languishing condition. 

2IoturM?*“ recent years there has been some extension of the must ird 

oil and sugar industries in the Province. At Gauh.Hi two 
mills, worked by steam, are capable of turning out ovlt 3 tons of 
oil a day ; but oilmen are generally foreigners, who use the 
ordinary bullock mill of upper India. Sugarcane is still, as a rule, 
crushed between two wooden rollers, in spite of the superior advan- 
tages of the Bihia mill, and the juice is converted into raw molasses. 
Boat building is carried on in Sylhet, and more than a hundred years 
ago the Collector of that District built a ship of 400 tong burthen, 
drawing 17 feet when fully loaded. In the Assam Valley canoes 
are manufactured out of trees, which are hollowed out till only ^ an 
outer skin about one inch and a quarter in thickness remains. 
If a lar^ boat is required, the shell is plastered over with mud and 
steamed over a fire, and the sides are then distended by the insertion 
of thwMfts. 
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The arte of carving; in ivory and wood are almoei extinct. Wood 
carvere arc generally carpentere by prufeeeion, and even their best 
work is usually very rough ; carved ivory can only be obtained, on 
order, at Jorhat, Barpct4, and Sylhet. 

Apart from tea and the petroleum refinery, to which reference 
has been already made, the only industrioB in which European 
capital is embarked are saw^mills and the brick and pottery works 
at Ledo in the Lakliimpur District. There were altogether 1 1 saw- 
mills in 1903, which gave employment to 1,205 persons. The bulk of 
the output consists of tea boxes, whicb are generally made from the 
wood of the »i7Nul tree (BoMLat nialahar^cHM). In spite of the 
large local demand for this commodity, Ihc industry is in a some- 
wl*at stagnant condition, *a8 foreign-made boxes are much in favour 
with the agents ill CuVutta. In 1003 149 persons were employed 
in the polUry works. 

The I'fst mt'iition of the trade of Sylhet is to be found in the 

mciiKiirs of Mr. Ijindsay, who was appointf^d (^)ll^*ct()^ of that 

J)istru-t in 177SA.D. The jirincipal exports at that time were lime, the Pr?vfao 
elcphanls^ iron, silk, coarse muslins, ivory, honey, giiniSs drugs and ^5n5x?tion 
oranges. Eor the As&iin Valley reiionls an? fulltx, thanks 
it) the Muhaminailau invaders. In the 17th century the 
Ahom rulers seem to have adopted a policy of isolation and forbade 
peo]de citluT to enter or L»vc their teiritories, and trade was carried 
on by a caravan, which procx)cded once a year to Gauhuti with gold, 
musk, of/ar, |)ep]X‘r and silk, and exchanged these product s for 
salt, saltpetre, sulphur, and other articles. At the end of tlie 18th 
century, the trade of the valley was in the hands of two men, who 
farmed the customs and established :* monopoly at Hadira, on the 
north b.ank of the llralimajnitra, nearly op|)ositc Goal]iara. On the 
British side there was a euluny of Eiiropt^an merchants, who had 
forcibly Muzed the nioiiopoly of the trade from Bengal ; and 
unsatisfai'tory though these arraiigemc^nts were, the volume of 
husim^ss declined, on our occupation of the Province, owing to the 
abolition of the mono|Mily and the. bad faith of the individual 
Assameso merchants. The imports, which consisted almost entirely 
of salt, were valu(*d at 2 \ lakhs of ru}>et^8 ; the exports at I k lakhs, 
thriH'-fourtlis of wliich represonUxl the prie.e of lac, and the greater 
part of tile remainder that of silk, mustard-seed, and cothm. 

At the present day, the trade of Assam is carried on in two General eba. 
difPerent directions; first and chiefly with the neighbouring Province trads!^^ 
of Bengal ; and secondly with the tribes on the northern and eastern 
frontier. The economic organization of the Province* is still in a 
very undevelojied state, and apart from tea, the bulk of the exports 
consists of raw products. The imports include manufactured goods, 
but as Assam dex^s not produce enough grain to feed its large foreign 
popiiLitioi, where is also a larg^ admixture of focxl stuffs. Tho 
principal imports are cotton piece-goods and twist, husked rice, 
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■alt, sugar, kerosene, mufltard and other oils, gram and pulse, tobacco, 
and metals. The chief exports are unhuskod rice, oil-seeds, coal 
and lime, timber, juti‘, raw cottuu, lac, hides, oranges and 
caoutchouc. The backward conditiim of the Province is illustrated 
by the fact tliat it exports unhnskud rice and oil^sccds and imports 
mustard oil and husked rice. Nearly all the rice exported goes from 
the Surma Valley, which in normal years product's more than is 
required for local consumption. The imported rice goes to upper 
Assam, where the proportion of garden cnolics is very largo. 
tnSto.** ^ ^portant permanent centres of trade are (lOAtPABA, 

BaHPKTA, OaIJUATI, TkzPUB, NoWOONO, (lOnAOIIAT^ JOAHAT, 
Dcbruoabh, and Sadiya in the Assam Valley, and Habioanj, 
Ajmibioanj, SuNAiiOANj, CuHATAK, Balaoakj, Syluet and Selchab 
in the valley of the Surm«a. 

of these places is, however, of great importance, as the 
trsds. tea industry has a very dtH'entralizing effect upon the internal 
commerce of A8s.am. All over the Province wejekly markets 
are held on stated days, where buyers and sellers meet, and most 
of the business is done. The dosses who conduct the trade 
differ in the two valleys. In both, tea, the great export of Assam, 
is consigned straight from the gardens where it is produced to 
Calcutta, either to be sold there or shipped to England for sale, 
though a small but increasing proportion of the crop is now export- 
ed from Chittagong, where it is conveyed by the Assam-Bengal 
Bail way. A considerable share of the export trade in mustard 
from the Assam Valley is in the hands of a ckass of traders who 
are natives of the KamrQp 'District, but almost all the rest of the 
export traflSc, and nearly the whole of the import traffic of the 
valley, is carried on by M&rwari traders, who are usually known as 
^'Kayahs.'^ There are in addition a few Bengali Muhammadans in 
the larger towns, who sell furniture, haberdashcTy, and oilman^s 
■tores; hut the Kayahs monopolize the banking and vholesalo 
business of tho valley, and their shops are to be found not only in 
the chief business centres, but on ever^ tea garden and on the paths 
by which the liillmen bring down their cotton, rubber, l^, and other 
products. The Assamese have no coir.meTcial aptitude, and have 
thus allowed tho whole of the profits of the trade of their country to 
pass into the hands of foreigners. In the Surma Valley the 
conditions are somewhat different. The native population contains 
a large trading element, and merchants from Dacca are more 
numerous than in Assam proper. A fair number of Marwaris are 
found, but in no sense do they dominate the trade of tho valley. 

ThM bui »•■. Except among tho Khusis and a few of the N4gd tribes, the number 
of hillmen who arc entirely dependent upon trade for their support 
is small. Most tribes, however, grow aiiicles like cotton, chillies, 
and lao tor export, and bring them to the markets at the foot of the 
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hills, whore thsy exchange thorn for rico, salt, dried fieh, cloth and 
potty oilman^s stores. This trade is largely carried on by barter. 

The tricks of the petty sho|)kco];^r arc not unknown; the cotton 
is often watered to increase its weight, and stones emliedded in the 
rubber. Tho Khlsis and Angami N^^s are koen and energetic 
traders, and sometimes go as far afield as Calcutta in scarcli of 
goods. Manipur exports rice, timber^ and bamboos and till recently 
exported tea-seed and cattle. Timber and otlier forest produce is 
floated down the. rivers into Cfichar, but grain and other goods go 
by cart road to Dim^ur, a station on tlie Assam-llengal Kail way. 

Almost the whole of the trade of Assam with oilier parts of TradA with 
India. is carried on with Bengal, principally with Calcutta, that 
with other Provinces being less llian one jier cent, nf the whole. 

The principal exports and imiMirts have already hevn mentioned 
aliove, and statistics showing their vahio will bo found in fable VI 
appended to this article. The great hulk of the gotxls are still 
carried by river, though in tlic Surma Valley the anumnt 
oarriod by the Assam- Bengal Railway is increasing year by year. 

Kiver-borne trade from Assam Valley goes chicily stoanier; 
but in the Surma Valley, and cs^Hicially in Sylhot, (‘^tuiitry boats 
are largely em])loyed. There is vqry little road trallio between 
Assam and Bengal, and the only commoditii'S brought into the 
Province by road arc cattle, ponies, sheep, and other live stock. 

Foreign trade is carried on with B^ln, Towaiig, and fclic tribes Trade ouuid* 
inhabiting tho lower Uiinalayan hills and the eastern end of tho 
Assam Range. The Bhotias of Bhui'm and Towang bring down 
their goods on sturdy little ponies to fairs held at DarrangJi and 
Subankuata in the north of Kamrup, and at riiAua.ni 
and (fhagr.ijxira in Darrang, and spread from tin sr (rutrc.s 
over tho siirronnding eouiitry. Tho trswle is largely wirrii’d (ni by 
barter, and the statistics which arc coUcctiil by tlie local i»(>licc and 
revenue olKcials must be received with caution. The tribes to l.ho 
cast export little but rubber, which is carried down by coolies, the chief 
markets being Tczpur, North Lakhirapur and Sadiyil. Elsewhere 
the principal imports are rubber, wax, and ponies, the cx[>ort8 cotton 
elotli and yarn and silk. Tho total foreign trade is, however, only 
worth about 4 lakhs of mpoes {ler annum. 

Tho principal railway of Assam is the Assam-Bengal Railway, mrans of 
which runs the ])ort of Chittagong to Sileliar at the eastern cation?^ 
end of the Snrma Valley. A second branch of the same line runs 
along the south of the Assam Valley from Gauliati to Tinsukia, aienvai Ban- 
station on the Dibm-Sadiya railway, and is connected with 
the Surma Vall^ branch by a line that pierces the North Cacliar 
hills, the points of junction being Lumding in the northern and 
Badarpnr in the southern valley. Work was begun on this railway 
in 1891, and five years later a length of about 115 miles from 
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Chdndiira to Badarpiir was opened to traffic ; but the bill Bcctiou 
has presented difficulties of a most exceptional character^ and was 
not finally completed till tho end of 1903. This soction runs for 
the most part through shale of the worst description, often 
intermixed with bands of kaolinite, which swells when exi>osed and 
causes heavy slips, or exerts immense pressure on the sides of 
tunnels. To counteract this pressure, very heavy masonry wus 
required, cuttings had to be arched in, and special mcasiircH taken to 
allow the drainage to escape. Though the hill section is only 118 
miles in length, it contains 24 tunnels, 7 cov^^nnl ways, and 7 4 
major bridges, the longest being 650 feet, and the highest 113 feet 
above the river bod ; while many of tho banks and f^uttiiigs ap[)roa(‘h 
100 feet in height aiul <lepth respectively. Apart from tjie s])eei.'i.l 
cngincK^ring difficulties, great iiiconvnuenee was <*Kpcriciiccd, owing 
to the absetico of local labour and fcKxl sujiplics, and to tlie 
unhcalthiuess of the country traversed. At one time, in addition to 
the railway material, fowl for in(»rc than 25,000 men had to he carried 
into the hills on elephants, bulloi^ks, ponies, and other ])aek animals. 
Tho result is that the cost of constru^ion of the hill section has In-i'U 
extremely heavy. The principal engineering difficulties in the ])1.'iins 
were the bridge, 500 yards iu length, whi(‘Ii crosses the Kapil i and 
the marshes which frin^ its banks ; and the bridge over the Banik 
at ' Badarpur, which, though shorter, was even more costly, us its 
foundations were carried bO feet below the river bed. The lino, 
which is on the metre gauge, has a total length within the Province 
of 671 miles, and has hem constructed by a company working under 
a Oovernmmt gnarantiK^. The bulk of the capital has, however, 
been found by Qoveinmcut. 

A small line of great commercial importance is th.^t running 
from the steamer port at Diuimjoaiuc to M.^iighkuita, witli a 
branch to Talip. Tlie totsd length is only 7b miles, hut it taps 
a largo number of flourishing tea g.ardenB, and affords an outlet for 
the coal and oil of M.'ikum to tlic Brahmaputra. It was constriioiod 
on the nAtre-g.augc system by a private com])any, assisted with a 
Government guaranti'O, and was opened in 18S5. The same year saw 
the completion of a small stal^? railway in the Sibsagir plstrif t, 
running from KakiUmiikh on the Brahmaputra to Mari ini and 
Titabar, which was originally built for the convenience of the 
numerous tea giirdens in the neighl jiirkood, as the unmctalled road 
to the river became almost impass.able to wheeled traffic in the rains. 
The total length . is 30 miler, and the gauge 2 feet. Similar 
consulersitions led to the construction of a light railway on the 2 ' 6'' 
gauge, from Tezfuu ghat in the Darrang District to Bacifaiia, 
a distance of 20 miles. The line was built in 1893 by a private 
company, hut receives a small subsidy from the local board. The 
only other open line in the Province is the branch of the Eastern 
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iM'iiffiil Stjito Railway, whirli ronnccfs I)liiil>ri witli ilie noiii^al 
systo.iij^ and was oponeil for tra flic in 1902. miles of this 

lino, which is on the metre lie within f-ho bunudariew of 

Assam. 

Suflieient time has not yet elapsed for the efre< is produml by EffBut oi 
tln^ eoinpletion of the Ass:!]!!*- I3en^:il lt.iilw'ay to be fully seen. ™**^*^**’ 
Silchar, wliieh was formerly extremely inaccessible in the dry 
Pen.sun, has be(‘ii broui^hl within 3;j huiirs ol C’aleutta ; and it is 
JiopctI Ihat piipulation may [mss by the hill seetnui from the densely 
^M‘o])led plains of Sylliet to tJie e\teii.‘«ive tracts td‘ f^»>od land now 
lyin^ waste in the Assam Valley. A line from (rolaU^anj near 
ilhuhri to^Ciauhiti is under construetion, and th^re will soon he 
through railway eommunicatioii lietween tlie east.ern end of the 
jlrahmaputm Valley and the more densely populated parts of India 
from which the Province draws its labour. 

In 1S91, only Jit miles of railway wire open in the Prov- 
inee ; by 1903 the tigiire had rtsen to 715 miles, 617 miles of 
wliiih repres(»ntod the mileage of state linos. The total oax>ital 
nliieh by 1903 hid bcM^n expended on the minor railways, the 
whole of which lie wiilnn the boundsiries of the ProvineCj^ 
the Dihru-Sadiya, Tezpiir-lialipara, and Jorliat railways, was 
Its. Oi, 69,100. in that year 567,0(U) passengers sirid 317,1)00 
tons of goods and minerals were carried by these railways : the gross 
working oxpens s were Rs. 3,95,000, and the not revenue yielded 5 
Xier edit, on the capital employed. 

The excellence of its water comnuinioations makes Assam less Road*, 
df.'iiendcnt iixion its highways tlian other 'parts of Irulia, and it was 
not till 1865 that steps were takim to construct a road through the 
whole length of the Ilrahmaputra Valley. This road runs along 
the south bank of the riv'T from Sadiya at tlic eastern end to a 
point opposite Idiubti, whisre it is eoniieoted by a sWam ferry with 
the roail system of (ioulpura and northern ilengal. At CrauhiUi 
it is joined by an excAslleiit metalled road which runs tc» Shillong. 

Shillong is conLceted i’*d Cherrapunji, Thcrriaghiit, Coinjianyganj, 
and Sylhet with Ciich^ir, though ff>r a distance of about S miles 
down the face of the Khlsi Hills, which here rise very bhai]>ly 
from the plains, the traid) is not tit fi>r wIk'oIcmI traflic. From 
Ciichlir a bridle path L uls to Manipur, and from there a 'art road 
to the Rrahmaxiutra, passing through KohTma, Him. i pur ( a 
station on the Assam- Bengal Railway}, and (Jol.ighit. A second 
trunk road runs along the north hank of the Brahmaputra, hut 
through the greater part of its length does not I'nrry iiii eh 
traffic. The main arteries of trade are, however, llie rivers, 
and since recently the Assam-Rengal Railway, and the must 
important roads are those leading to the steamer ghats or railway 
stations. Numerous roads have also been made in the tea Districts 
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oonnectmg the variout plantationa with one another and with ihi« 
main linee of cuniinunication, whether water, road, or railway. 
Apart from the trunk roade, the most important fontee are : — the 
ro^ from Tnri in the G-tiro Hills to tlw Brahmaputra, the road 
that runs from north Ganhati to Darianga, at the of the 
Bhutln hills, the roads from fiangdm^tig^hat to the north of 
Man^ldai subdivision, the road from Siksi^r to Disinfmukk on 
the Brahmaputra, and the Dhodar Ali, which runs abng the south 
of the Sibsdgar District, tn the Surma Valley two important roads 
are those from Sylhet to Fenchiiganj, and thence to Kulaura railway 
station, and from Silchar up the Uailukundi valley. 

Gt^iarally spealdnf^, there has not been much change during the 
past ttm years, hut the route to Manipur was first math' passable 
for oarts dPti^r the outbreak of IH91. The ordinary buHock ear.s of 
upper India are in common use in tlie Assam Valley, but hert' and 
tbiw oarts are still to be found whose wheels consist of solid dist^sof 
wood. Ill the Surmd Valley carte are very scarce, and heavy goods 
ark chiefly carried 'by boat and to some extent hy pack Inilloi'k. 
A primitive form of wheel-less sledge is sometimes used for the 
transport of agricultural produce. In 1890-91 thc^ were i9i3 nnik>s 
of Imperial, 2,119 miles of Provincial, and 8,095 miles of local i'lind 
roods, and the cost of maintenance was Be. 4,70,OU0. In 1908-01. 
the figure for Proviueial roads was 1,625 miles and for local fund 
roads 4,483 miles, and the cost of maintenanoe wasBs. H,87,O0(K 
Inspection bungalows are provided at intervals of ten or twelve miles 
along all the main roads, bnt they contain nothing bat a flew tables and 
chairs and bedsteads, and the oocupant must provide servantsi, foixl, 
and cooking utensils. The cost of metalling in Assam is very 
heavy. This is partly due to the high rate of wages previuliii^, 
p.irtly to the difliculty experienoed in obtaining materi^. In 1908- 
04 there wore only 144 miles of metallcil road, most of whioh 
lay ill the hills. Avenues are not planted on the roads. 

The chief moans of commaniesfiion in Assam are still its 
waterways. The Brahmaputra is navigable hy large steamers to 
within a few miles of Dibrugarh, and carricB most of the trade of 
the Assam Valley. In the rains tea and other {.odiicc are 
hn»ught down the tributaries that flow into it on either side, 
though the river ports are always connected by roads with the 
interior. The Surm4 Valley is a v^etsfosk of sireams, and in the 
rainy season tlie western part of the Sylhet District Her almost 
entiwly under water. A hii|fe fleet of steamers maintained hy the 
India Gcxicral Steam Navigation Company and the Rivero Shum 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers of both valleys. A daily 
service of passenger boats runs from Goahindo to Dibrugarh. Since 
the construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway the timing has h^n 
av'oolerat'Hl, and the journey up is now jHirfdrined in four and a half 
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and that do\vn in three and a quarter daye, hut in the cold weather 
are eoniftiuioa a BTiuua ohstaele to traffic. A considerable 
ainauut of i^ i'o is carried in these vobscIb, but special cargo stoamera 
with large Hats also run, and carry guuda, the bulk of which renders 
thcui un:iiiiitable for carriage )>y the smaller and more speedy 
paBs.ing«T boats. In the Surma Valley large steamers run to Silcliar 
in the rainy scasun^ but in the cold weather cannot proceed beyond 
Feuchuganj. Small feeder steamers ply on the minor rivers in both 
valleys. Ordinary native boats, whieh^ when the wind is not favour- 
abloi are geiHTally towed up-stream, are largely iis'd in the Sunni 
Valley and to some i^xtent in lower Assam. The typii^al Assamese 
craft consists, however^ of a canoe hollowed out of a large trunk of 
Wood. Steam ferries .irc maintained on the Brahmaputra at Dhubii 
and (iauh iti. Elsewhere, the river is crossed in canoes, or rafts made 
by fastening two or tliree ciinivs side by sith* and laying planks 
lu ross th>‘ni, and hi ili« rains the passage sometimes o(‘eu|)ies more 
tbiiii Uvj'lve Imnrs iM« ot <»f the iiiinur streams on Mie important 
roods are bridged, loiL a large number of ferries ha\e still to be 
kept (»piii. 

l''o] post.d purposv's the Fri»\ inee b.is 1 m i n i'enued into a ('irele Foil ofllce> 
under a l>e[>ulv I'ostmaslei-tieneMl The bUnwing statistic a 
sIwAV tile .wh.'iine m pM»,t,il ImsinesN the \e.ir : — - 
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The figures given above relate to both the Ini])CTial post and the 
local or District post. The latter system is maintained by local 
boards to provide postal communication between the headquarters 
of Districts and subdivisions, and revenue and police stations in the 
interior, in cases where the maintenance of the necessary lines of 
communication would not be warr.iuttHi by the commercial prim*]- 
pies of the post office. The expenditure from local funds averaged 
Rs. 48,1^00 per annum for the live years ending with ]9U2-0;1. 
The number of Pistrict iK)st offires on the 81st March 19‘J4 was 
58, and the total mileage of District post mail lines 1,387. 


The administration of the Province is entrusted to a Chief 
. Commissioner acting imn^ediatcly under the orders of the 
Government of India, llis general executive staff consists f if (1) 
the Assam Commission, which has a sanctioned strength of tl, and 
• is composed of members of the Covenanted Civil Service, with 
a certain proportion of officers doputiHl from the Indian Army; (2) 
the Provincial Service, which has a sanctioniHl strength of .‘>8, and is 
a body of subordinate magistrates riK?ruited in India, most of whom 
are natives of that country; and (3) the Subordinate Civil 
Service, which has a sanctionivl stn^ugth of 52, and consists of 
native officers, most of whom are employed in the land revenue 
department. 

As mother parts of India, the unit of administration is the 
District, the area in charge of a District Magistrate, or Deputy 
Commissioner as be is call^, who is responsible for the oolleciion of 
the revenue, the administration of justice, the preservation of order, 
and the harmonious working of all the departments of Government 
within its boundaries. There are altogether 12 Districts in tlus 
Province, with an average area of 4,435 square miles and an average 
population of 486,823. The six Districts in the Assam Valley have 
been formed into a Division under the general control of a 
Commissioner, but elsewhere the Chief Commissioner peTf4)Tms 
the functions of Commissioner of Divisii^n. The District is again 
divided into subdivisions, of which there are 27, including two 
Districts which have none, the average area of each subdivision being 
l,d7I square miles, and the average populatioii 216,366. Tlie 
District Magistrate, who is allowed one or more assistants, 
holds direct charge of the headquarters subdivision, and each 
outlying subdivision is entrusted to a magistrate, who is usually a 
JBuropoan, subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner. This magistmto 
is, however, invested with a considerable measure of responsibility, 
as within his jurisdiction he exercises, subject to the control uf the 
Deputy Commissioner, mewt of the fonctions of that officer. The 
smallest unit of administration in the Assam Valley was originally 
the mauza, an area for which an officer' cidled the mauzad&r 

« For tht clumM Bids In^lSW in tUi sad foUoolBf wetioB. mo Sactum Bsmoai. 
AMD Awam 
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coQtrac'ted to pay tlio revenue. Bitweei. IS83 and 1^1X5 tlio 
majority of these mauzas wore formwl into tahsils, wbieli wi*ro 
placed in cliarfre of salaried officers i»l‘ hijrher rijik, and which laive 
an avera^ area of^li square iiiilob aii<l .in avt r.i^e pojiulation of 
47,000 souls. Kconomy was the prineipjil niutne of this oluii^c, 
but expiTienee showed that llw* i eduction in cxiHJiiditiiiv was not 
as [Treat as had orif^inaliy hiM-n anticipated. The niauzadari 
system is more popular witli tlu! niwl has the additional 

advanla[;e of creatinjj a body of men who, while aecept^-d by the 
people as til ir leadc hound to (iovcrnnj(‘uL by the facts of 

their positi*)!!. It has g.ecordii»[Tly be«*n deidded ‘'raduiilly to 
abolish the existiiiuf t.ahsil.^ and a^^aiii entrust the duty of 
collection t(» the inau/ajar- In the teiii])i r:mly settled Ij.nts it 
is the l.ihsdd.'ir or tlie inau/adar \\ ho represents the (Jovernment 
Ml its nil ht diref t and \isildc form to the ma^s of tlie ]>eoph‘. KIbc- 
wheri* in tlie plains the jiuliee are hroii^'ht luebt eh sely intu coiitiiet 
with the villairtus in rural areab. 

In the two valleys the* homes of the cnltivat(>rb ari‘ scattered over ynuiro auto- 
a wide area, and the v illa^jo orirani/ation was luwcr very st ronnr. “omy. 

Some authority was, however, ex.c‘reisod hy the rural council, or met 
or puMclnh/fit, and. IIkuijtIi m,! recoirnised liy our ei.iirts, its decisions 
are often aeet])ted as hnidiiijr by the jiarlies eoricerried. In the hills 
the authority of the m 11 it^e headmen is ffreatt*r; they are held 
rospoinsihle for the (»reservation of law and order, and areempowennl 
to dispose of pet^v criminal and eivil casi s 'Hie jiersons entrusted 
W’lth the duty of colleitinir tlie hoiive-lax, whnh takes the pl.icii of 
land revenue in the hilK, are called la^kars in the (i.ir.» liills, 
dolluis and s.iidai> ill the khi si and Jainti i Hills, and larjharciars 
aniolie till' N.iu.'i-'. 

The (’hid' ( ’orniui'*\sinncr Is furtla ras-sish'd in the arlministration of The variont 
tin* Proviiie,' l,y ‘-••1i < ted cdfieeTs, wlio an* respoiisihle to him for *^®*^®'^*-"*'^*^^** 
various ileji.irliiu ui-! < onimilled to thcari Imr^e. ^J’hc* appoint incut ^ of 
Inspi ctor ( Ii'Mj r.il I r I’ltliff, Pn-i ii.- .nut In i^i^-tration, and SupiTiii- 
t.'luliMlI of :r. Jielil hv .1 Ii • IoIm I* nl' till Vs.s.lIM ( ’• .mill I'^sii U 

of the staudni'j;' i.f ,i Hej-iity ( lu r. 'I’lll iillv lio 

■Wiis a^so (’i.iuTUif.^iouer of but liu- eli.irt;e ot tins dep.iiinu nf 

has now lueii tiMH^fenvil to the ( • iiijiiissioiier in the* \ss.im \ .dley, 
and to the Chief Coinmi'^'^ioni r in tlie Surma Valley and lull 
Districts. Another oQici*r of the .-tan line’ of u Deputy Comniis«ioiier 
is in c}iaro;<‘ of the de]iarlnient oi l..ind Itc'conls and A[^ru*iilture. 

Pu^liP Wc. rks are enl runted to a Snporintcndirijr Ihi^riiu'er, 
who also act'« as Seeretaiy to the (’luef Commissioner iii that 
ilepartmeiii, 'Uid l<a-. iiuih r l.-m a st iff c>f F.\e«'utive and As^^i'-t.int 
Fui'inei-rs and lid i\ •’ '•u.i idii..i^ 4’iie l.dui.'itioii dLji.iitiiiinr i.* 
n'iiii.iL.<d I'V .1 IMivi '^or uf FuMu ln>tiuction, who is assisted by .1 
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luBpectorg^ 19 Deputy and 15 Siib-Inspectoni of Schoola. The Medi- 
cal department consists of a Sanitary Commissioner, who is also the 
Principal Medical Oflker of the Assam garrison, 9 Civil Surgeons 
belonging to the Indian Medical Service, and a certain number of 
Milit^ or Civil Assistant Surg^ns. The Purest department is under 
the eontrol of a Conservator assisted by a suitable staff. The Civil 
aooounts of the Province are in charge of a Comptroller, who is 
directly subordinate to the Financial Department of the (lovemmcut 
of India. The Post Office is administered by a Deputy PostmastiT- 
Oimeral, and the Telegraph department by a Superintendent. 
These two oflioers are not, however, under tho orders of the 
Chief Commissioner. 

tfative autes. The only Native of any imi>oTtanco under the control of the 
Assam Adrnini.s1rati(»u is .Mvmpiu. Affir tlw‘ nithrcak of 
a young boy, who was a nipnibei* ol n citll.ili'r.il line, was plated 
upon the throne, and during liis minurily the adiiiinistraiioii 
has been condiK^toii by a member of the Assam Commission, 
who acts as Political Agent and Su]Xirinteud*mt of tho State. 
Advantage has been taken of this opportunity to introduxxi various 
reforms, and tins system of administration lias been in some 
ways assimilated to that prevailing in British territory. The native 
courts have, however, been retained, and the arrangements for 
the assesameut and collection of land revenue nre of necessity 
of a soniowbat simple character. The States in the Kh^isi ilills are 
of no iiiiportancG, and the system of administration does iirt 
differ materially from that in forctf in other hill Districts. 

The ordinary method liy which measures of legislation are 
TION * brought into force in the Province is that common to other parts 
J PB Tic s. India, by which Acts are passed after full debate in the Council 
of of the Governor General for making Laws and Regulations, which 
fftaiatioa. ^ppiy Assam as well as to other parts of the Indian Rmpire. 

Provision has also been made for the enaittment of Regulations 
suited to the peculiar nocessitics of -the Province, and the Chief 
Commissioner is empcjwcred to jiruposc to the Governor General 
in Council drafts of any siicli Kijgulations as seem to him to 
be required. These Regulations, after they bate been approved 
by the eixecutivo Council of the (Governor General, and after they 
have received his assent, are published in the Gazette of India^ 
and thereupon have the force of law. The Chief Commissioner 
has also power, with the previous assent of the Governor General 
in Counc'l, to extend to tin* Province any measures passed by 
other lucal Legislatures which appear to him to be suited to ite 
rec}uiremeuta. 

The most inipoitant Acts of the (lovcmor General in Council 
which have come into force in Assam since 1880 are the 
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V •urination Ac^ XIII of 18R0 5 the Labour Tmmif^tioii Act, I of 
which waB Bupcrsedcd hy Act VI of 1901 ; and the (hyil 
^ XII of 18S7. The tte^nUtions i>ro|K%s.*d hy the Chief 

(VrmflniBtioner which have riHseivcd the aasent of lh^^ Ijovcrnor 
Utviofal in Council are the Frontier Tracts Ri\t»:ulatiim. IT of lS80j 
the AsBam Land and Revenue. Ite^hition, 1 of the Assam 

Military Police Regulation^ IV of 1S90, tlw* Sylhet »////«/ Hi pallia- 
tion, III of 1891, and the Assam Forest Jlcpfiilafion, V^Il of 1^91. 
The following important Acts of the Hcngal Council ha\*- also heen 
f^xtended to Aaeam: — The Public Demands Umivcry Art. A ll of 
tlie Municipal Act, *111 of 1881, and the l*ri\ato FisUcricB 
Act, II of 18S9. 

Stqicndiary Magistrates arc the foundation of the system 
criminal administration in the plains, for, th<nit;l» a iVw llnimrijry 
Magistrates Lave heen ap{K)intcd, the total anmunl ol wi.rK iloiie by 
them is iiicousidcrahle. Appeals from tlicir d « istoiw hr to the 
Jiulijc. cxcep't in the case of ATa^istrates with auil tb nl el.iss 

powvrs, from whom there is an appeal to the lb ]>uty Cnmnhs'-ioneT 
in both valleys there is a Sessifuis Juclffc, from whom ri]»prals lie to 
the High Court of Fort William in Peiigal. l\tty civil oesis 111 
the Assam Valley are heard hy Assi.staiit nr Fvtra At-.sist.int 
Commissioners, wfio exercise the jaiw'crs of JMun^iffK Aln.vf lluiii 
come tlie District -Magistrates, wlio :e-t as Subnrfliiuitc .tihlucs, 
while the Sessi<intf Jinlge is also tlie Civil Judge ol the >. 111 **}. lu 
Cftch^r, the Banio system is in hirce, the jxiwers of the District 
Judge of ('aihar being vested in the District Judge ol S\llu*t. 
In the latter District, civil work is in charge of thi» J>i.'*tTict 
aud SesBions Judge assisted by two Subordinate Jiidg<\s a 

staff of MunsiiTs lii the liill Disf nets and ciTtaiii frontier tracts 
tlie High Court has no jiirisdutioii i'Xi-cpt 111 cnmnial malfers 
over Kuropean llritish subjects, ami the Chief Conmiissifuier is 
himself the highest appellate authority in criminal and civil canes. 
The Deputy CommiBsianer excrcisw the combined powers of District 
and SesBiouB Judge and Magistrate of a District, and the AsBistant 
CommiBBioncn and Extra Assistant Coiniuissioncrs the jiowcrB of 
Magistrates and Munsiffs. Judicial I’oweig arc also exercised by 
the lof'al chiefs In the Kh&si and Lushai Hills, 

Table VII annexed to this article shows the amount of work 
done by the criminal and civil courts of the Province during roiimt 
jrears. The increase in criminal w'ork is princiiially due to an increase 
in the number of cases under special Acts, such as the Labour Acts, 
XII I of 1859 and I of 1882, the Cattle Trespass Act, the Excise 
Act, .t^e Municipal Act, and the Police Act. Appeals were 
pteferred in 1903 by rather more than 36 per cent, of the 
pei^ons on whom appealable sentences were passed in the 
jriuijiai courts, and of these, 74 per oeut. ol the appeals to the 
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Sessions Court and 50 per cent, of those to District Mag^istrati'. 
were entirely unsuccessful. 

There has been, little increase in civil business except 
under the head of title and other suits, and rent suits in 
Sylbet. The |rrcat iiiajority of suits are for small sums, and 
in 1 0(h3 the value of about S4 p?r cent of the total number instituted 
did not exceed Its. 100. It is seldom^ moreover, that the claim 
is <lis])uti.‘tl, and 70 |Hir cent of the cases were either withdrawn 
or comproDiiscd, or decided Ajipeals were preferred in 1903 

against 3.3 per cent, of the a))p('a1:ib1c decTcos passed by Subordinate 
Jiid^t>s and 28 per cent, of those passed by Munsiffs, but in 
only 15 per cent, of the cases beard was the order of the lower 
court reversed. The rc^iness of the ix*oplc to assert their rights 
can be judged from the fac*t that 21 per cent, of the ap|xfa1s to 
til! High Court at C.'ileutta were valued at lo.sp than Rs. 50. 

Tile Inspector (Jen<*ral of l\»li<*e and Prisons is also Inspector 
General of Registration, and he holds bi'sides the officios of 
Rt'gisirar of Joint Stuck Companies under the Cornjiaiiies Act, and 
of Registrar General of Uirthi^, Heaths, and Marriagts under Act 
VI of ISSt). All Deputy Commissioners arc Registrars in their 
respt'ciive Distfiets. In the Rralimaputra Valley the Sub -Registrars 
are Magistrates siibordinaie to the De]>u1y ('nminissioner, who do 
this work in luldition to llieir own duties. In the Siinna \ alley 
there are special Sub-Registnir.s at the lieailipiarters of all 
subdivisions and rural Sub- Registrars at various centri‘s. The 
Registration Act is not in force in the hills. The number of 
documents registered in 18S1-90 (average) was 19,7l.'b, in IS91- 
1900 (average) 30,500 and in 1903, .5.5,11)0, The number of oflices 
open in that year was 29. Pet ween 1881 and iS90 the averJgo 
number ojicn wa.s 21. 

Little is kiiuWMi about tlie system of taxation in force in Sylliet 
under native rule. It is said that in 1582 A.D. the revenue was 
assessed at nearly 1 { lakhs of rupOi*s -but Mr. Lindsay, who was 
Collector there in 1778 A.D., reported that under Mugbial rule the 
District yielded little revenue beyond a few elephants, spices, and 
wood, and most of the local rei'uipts seem to have been devoted to 
the up-keep of a military esialdishmetit to protect the front ier.t 
In 177<>, Mr. Holland settleil the District for 2i lakhs of ruiiccs, 
wlili'li were paid in tow^ries at the rate of 5,120 to the rupee^ 
bul gveal dillifidty w'.as experienced in realizing this assessment, 
The rii(K*s r>f land ri-vcmii* :iS'«cs*<od in C/ichar hefurc it lapsed to the 
Last India ConijKiii}’ xaried from 10 annas to R. l-4'-0pcr acre, 
and in addition t) this the cultivators wore expected to provide the 
labour required for the Raj.V8 works, while trade was hampered by 
cusiifins, monopolies, and market dues. The Ahom government was 

* I'nri'Miiul Leoflii of llw History anU Matutica of the laOwa Ui\iaioD, r, W2, ChIcuUsi 
JSM 

t Liv.&ul tl.c LiU'laaji, Louaon, l^, p. 16S. 
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liaseil upon a s 3 'sf.<"m of orjyaUi/iMl furrod l 4 i 1 )*»iiT. jual** hnj 

man al)Ovo Id yoars of jiiro was k 1\'U*<I ,i //•//*. lu* fitfis wm- 

^roupi^d in botlios of llmv or four, ttTiiu*il ///.%, mu- of mIjmih 
always supposed to be en^ajyctl on publii* dut}^ and was snjaiorinl 
while so employed by tbr rt»ni:iiiiin«if niembeis of Jiis 
Over oaoli liundrtid ffnfji there was an oflicer called fnifl//a, and 
over every ton a haz^ri. The wdnde ]*c‘j illation was 

thus organized either for military <»r industrial eiiterjuis-o, and 
this fine supply <lisei])lined labour eiiahli ^ the Jlaj 's to 
cun8t|Bet*i}ie great public works wliieli remain to l)i' the w'onder of 
an age when coolies ean oidy he ]»rocured with great vx\ eiise and 
diflieulty. Ciroiips or p/ii/r.s wi*re also assigned to the Aariotis indus- 
tries then prjietiscd in the Pro\inee. The W'ants of tl»e nyal 
household were su]>plied by guilds of fiiriners, sdk W(»av(*rs, gold 
wasliers, oil pressers, iishenUen, and other arti/aiis. The ministers 
and the llrahmaiifi reeeived allotments of land and of i)easanth to 
cultivate it, and all adult males were liable to ei»nij>ulsf>ry military 
8er\Iee. The ]K*op1e supplitnl tlie government and the chief fanvilii'S 
with everything liny requireil free of eost, and there was thus 
little necessity for a momy tax, though bums were cullect’ d in the 
shape of iwdl-tax and revenue for land iieenpied I.y the |>eabants 
in exciess of the free grant given to them in return for their service 
to the statM*. 

The system of Provincial coiitrju-ts was first iniroflin><Hl in 
wlu'ii Assjiin formed part of Jlengal, and in 1S7S the eontnict 
with AsStUii was revised, as it was found ncsoessary to provide 
funds to inec^ growing expenditure The Pniviinx* received the 
whole of the revenue from i-xcise. Provincial rates, stamps, 
registration, law and justice, police, education, and a few minor 
heads, logetlier with 20 ]xt cent, of the land revenue; while 
it undertook entire re.sponsil)ility for the eliarges ]><Ttciining to 
tluMUi departments, and for charges eoimected with .‘uliniiiiblration 
and Provincial public works. 

In the settlement of JSS2 tlic system of the ri'ceiptb and charge's Thp<ontrac* 
under exeise, stamps, and n'gistration, which were formerly entirely 
Proviueial, were equally dividisl betwexm Provincial and linjii^rial, 
and similar troatmcMit was jiectirded to tlie Forest hudgi‘t. 

Sixty -three per cent, of the land revimue rt'cdpfs w'as allotted t«> 

Provincial, together with a e«irn»Bpoiidirig hahility for the charges. 

The Provincial reeci]»ts were cstirnateil to amount to Ps. 1 l',77,P<*0 
per annum, and the normarexiienditure to Rs. iSjOS.OOn. A margin 
was thus left for tlu* growing iieed^ of the Administr.itiou. During 
the currency of this contra**! there was a satisfiiclfiry cxp.ansion of 
the revenue, and the additional fun*ls which were tinisn rendered 
available enabled the Administration to in« rea-s,* tlu* cllh-iemy of 
nearly cvm di-partmcnl of (ioveriim«*iit. Coiibidcr.ihlc expeiiditiiro 
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tiras incurved on surr^, and on the ImproTomcnt of the frontier 

S oKcc force. New dispensariee were opeiM^, the constraction of the 
orhiit andCherra-Comianjganj State Railways wae taken in ha»d| 
and a anhsidy of a lakh of rupees per annum ^arantecd to a company 
who undertook to build a line between Margherita and Dibrugarh^ 
Large sums were also spent on tlie improvement of existing roads, 
thi constraction of bridgesi and the opening out of new lines of 
communioation. 

tjhi^eoiitraot In i8H7 the Provincial shave of receipts from stamps and excise 
was altered from 5U per iMSii to 7 a ptT cv.nt. and 25 ](Sor oout., 
respectively, an ariangfnieat which wiui n«»t W) the a<l vantage of tlio 
Province. On the other haiMl, Assam mceived the whf>le of the 
land revenue, ruh}«*ct t4> the d«Hluotioii uf a fixed sum for lin]H'Ti.d 
needSi and half the n>veuue obtained under tlie head of at»«.‘ss d 
taxes. Grants were, moreover, made by tlic Supreme Government 
of Rs. 1,82,500 on acinmiit of capital ex|ionditure on tlie C'herr.i- 
Companygauj and Jorhit State Railways, and of Us. 0,1 
which represented the cost of quelling tliu Lnshai outbreak of 1 SOU- 
91. The settlement provided for an estiiiiated ex|iendituro of 10 
lakhs of rupees per annum, and the revenui^s made over were 
calculated to bring in exactly this amount. This contract was nut 
favourable to the Assam Administration. Them was a fair ex[>an- 
sion of revenue under land revenue and forests, but other hc;uls 
showed a want of elasitcity, and in some oases the average receipts 
fell considerably short of the estimates. The development of the 
Provinoe was thus hampered hy want of funds. 

■hs contract settlement that came into force in was a consoli- 

r IBM. dated one, and not a collection of separate oont raets for each Provincial 
head. The single contribution to Imperial revenues was fixid at 
Rs. 11,27,000, and the whole of the land revenue Tcoeipis were at 
first allowed to remain Provim*.ial, themgh the Supreme Government 
subsequently appropriated a share of the incTease derived from the 
resettlement of the Assam Valley. Daring the period of this 
settlement Assam enjoyed considerable financial prosperity. Tho 
revenue was elastic, and no difficulty was oxperionoed in providing 
for the growing wants of the Province. A special baitalinn of 
military police was organized for the Lnshai Hills, and oonsidcrahle 
sums were spent on the construction of permanent bridges and tho 
improvement of communications. 

‘hs settle- feature of the settlement which oame into 

imtofisB?. force in 1897 and was extended to 5farch Slst, 1904, was the 
assignment of two-thirds of the land revenue to Provincial 
needs. Tho gross ordinary expenditure of tlie Province was 
estimated at Hs. 65,29,000, and the receipts at Rs. 66,4A,000, tho 
snrplufl being a set-off against the ncctessary developmeiit of expend- 
iture in a backward Province like Assam. The sa^hquake of June 
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I Mil, 1 ''07, n-.ni])l. iL‘ly (lisnrL»:fini/i*<l lliis The cost of 

til.' d:nis I •• ‘l-.iu' w.i'- ini.ili il ;i< in .m,! laklig (,1’ 

riij'i* " I'il III nifit tlli^ Sii|ir»*iiK* (iii\4‘i inm iii iii.iiii .l m’.mf nf 

l.ikl'-. 'riio wliulo r 111 Mio ViliimiiMnilinn wi-jo 

t ; Mu l■l•'^f«J^<llIlln of llu* Proviiici* to till* position in wiiiih ii ^Uunl 
p. MU' to tlio o:iUliipi:iko, nml nil tliouolit of jivoovihs h:iil, Tor 1 111*111110 
lu* l.ml iisiili* It w.is, Imwoviv, I'l innl possible to oinc 
otro. t. to ''olu'iiH'.s, Avliioli li:i(l 1)0011 for :i lono‘ liino uii !• v ooii'^isl- 
oroti.iii, hrllio iniprox onw ul ol tin- pc sif inn nl tlio ipi inl.fiN t»i tlie 
As.s:ini ('ciiiiiii^sion, nnd of the civil poliio Inioi*. 

Till* cunvnt si*ttloiin*1il 0 , 1.1110 into ofl'oit on Xjiril 1st, 1 *>H |, jind Tho «ctuo- 
vvill Hot 1)0 iiKKlilicd until it htH*onios inifuir oitlior to tli.* (nivurn- 
n:'*nt of Iinhn or to ilio J’rov^nioe itself. Its jiriin ipnl fontiin**? 
art! that Assam takes ono half of the rovoinio from laml, stamps, 
oxoise, assessed laxc*<, fort*sts, and jc‘oistv it 'on, and k ro^])nnsild»* 
for half tlio exju'iidilnro niider tin s«‘ heads. 'ri\»‘ Provineo is also 
dohilod witli the whole of the expend i in ro on tjfi'uoral adiiimisi ra- 
tion, eoiirts of law, jails, ] olieo, niedieal, ediieation, ])nlitieal, 
siiperaimiiatioii ehar<*es, stationery and jiriiifiii*', .and various minor 
heads, Teceivin<if in its turn sueh r.‘venue as is obfiiiined from tln-so 
departments. The re<*oipts and expenditure under the heads of 
civil works and railways also remain Provincial, cxcc]»i in tho^o 
eases in V. Inch railway expenditure is specially provided for from 
Imperial funds. An allotment of 20 lakhs of rujiees v\as added 
to the balance remaining over from the former contract, and, in 
addition to the shiires of rev^cmie assigned, a lixed f»rant of J2 laklis 
is annually made to the Provincial income. Purlber grants have 
eince been made for the reform of the Police anil Ihlucation 
departments. The expenditure at the (joinmenri'nient of thi‘ 
contract is estimated to amount to Ks. 72,^7, {Statistics 
showing the jirincipal heiuls of revenue and ex]>e,i d it lire will bo 
found in table VIII apjiended to this artiele. 

The ordinary land tenures in Assaiii vary cfinsidi vably in revenue. 
dilferoiit [larls of the Province, and different systems are 111 force in 
8ylhet and (liulpara, two Districts in which a lar^i** ]>ropor1.ii»ri of 
the area is jicrmanently settled, (’.iclnr, Assam propi'r, and tla* 
hill Districts. An account of the revenue system jceeuliar to 
Ctichur, Sylhefc, and (jo.ilp.ira will be found in the artiilcs on 
those Districts, and the following paragraphs deal only with 
Assam proix»r and the hills, and with I'oiHlitions wliicb are more 
or less common to the Province as a whole. 

The distinniiishiiig features of the aarrieullural sy^tfiu of 
Assam proper arc the large areas of unsettled vvast.* l.ind, .nul 
the system under wjiich in certjxin tracts land is ..-ultix il.d fcir 
two or throe years and then resigned. These fwcj » ciiulil iciiis 
necessitate a simple system of land revenue admin ii^tr.lllon, ami, 
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VkB a matter of fact, the ryot, provirlud that he pays his laud 
revenue, is subjected to no harassinj' restrictions, lie holds 
an annual or decennial lease from Government, and is free liO 
relinquish the whole or any part of his holding, j)rovidcd tliat 
notice is given to the revenue officers at the proiwr time. Decen- 
nial leases confer a right of n;settlcment and a heritable and 
transferable title. Annual leases merely authorise tluj occupation 
of the laud covered hy them for a single year, though \xi praeticc 
the holder can always ohtain residtlcmciit if the laud is uot 
rc((uircd hy Cfovcrmnont. Any niioci*iipicd waste land may also 
be taken up for cultivation without notice or applies tion, and, 
when BO takim up, is setllid with the oeeupaut, l)ut a ]»rior 
claim to settlumeiit of such land may he s. ‘cured by filing an 
ap])licaiion fur it. Large areas (d land are annually rcliTiquished 
and taken up in this way in those parts of the valley whero 
fluctuating cultivation is priurtseil. A strong revenue staff is 
maintained in each District, whoso ]n‘incipal functions arc to survey 
and issue leases for the laiwl newly takoii uj>, to l,. >t. the apjdi- 
cations filed for rcAiiKpiishmoni, to correct iho reveune roll, to 
record the areas under different crops, and to assist in the eollection 
of the lanil revenue. The country is divided into cireles, as tho 
charge of the local ai*coontant or mandal is called, which comprise, 
as a rule, about 5,000 acres. Over every 20 or 25 niandals 
there is an officer known as a Buj)ervisor kanungo, who is 
continually testing their o|K*rationb in the field, and sujKTvising 
their work when they c.(^me in to heiulquart ts, while above 
tho suiKjrvisor kilnuiigu comes tho Suh- Deputy C\>Uector, who, 
under the oicisting rules, is rc([uircil to he a graduate of a I’liiversity, 
and to have a goo<l practical knowledge of surveying. Most 
of the tahsils, or units for tho collection of land revenue, are 
now in charge of oflicers of this class, and there arc in addition 
one or two in each subdivision who arc in general charge of 
Battlement work, but have uo concern* with tlio land revenue 
collection. 

MMument The Organization of the Assamese into small bodies, or ffois 

■Bd*' MuS ^ individuals styled one of whom 

role. was always employed on the service of tho f^tate, has already been 

described on pagi 74 Each pai^ was allowed snfliGieiit land for his 
homestead, and 2} acres of rice land free of revenue, but was required 
to pay 12 annas an acre for anything taken up in excess of 
this quantify in addition to a poll-lu of one rupee. The revenue 
was farmed to eiaudhvrii, and the nominal rate assessed was 
only Rs. 2 a "plough," an area which, aooording to Buchanan 
Hamilton, produced about 56 cwt. of "rough rice”' and 11 cwt»> 
of mustard seed. Little control was, however, exercised over the 
revenue farmers, and their exactions raised the rate to about Bs. 7 
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pet ])lou«>fli ; while north of tlio Brahmaputra the ih 'mauds of 

the hill trihes, who, wdth tlu* break up of tlu* Alti-m of 

Rclmiiiistralinn, e^tahlislieil a stiri of rii»;ht to llie \v\y <.l lil;n k 
mail, deprived the villajjer.s of the whole of the prulits of eiiltivji' 
tion. 

As soon :is tin* British took ]u'SB'Ssion of the eoimtiy the 

eyMi'iii of f'ip«d labour wms ilboli^lll‘d, but Ibc I'oll-tax wajs 
raised to Bs. o head, and wa*^ sid tpn ii1 1\ lominuted ti> a 
laud re\»*niie assessment The i.iles \.in d at diiV. nni limes and 
in different ptnlions of the \.illty, l.ni in (luv r.m'^ed 

from K. to 10 anna> .m ;n re of iu!li\atril land’' Jii 

IS/O, the rab's p4-r jure wire, fixed as f«*llowt.; — I lomeMead, 
wlnMi imliidis tlje ^jirdeM surr 'Ui diiii^ tlie lion^e. Its. d; 
tiMnsjil.mli'd i-ie-' land 11 I-ll-f), ainl • flier land ]{. 1-S-O The 

iii'xfi settleini-nfi w’as inadi* in lir *». feriii ot ten \c‘ar^ 'Hie 

tlireei'old elap-siisMf Imi «»f I.nid w.e^ iil.joiid, but I lu' AilIa:ot» 
were r.'iii'JiK d»\id.4l Into l.-i.r • 1 i'-'-. .nnl (lie j-i'Mim.* a^s “-s.-d 
on e.ieli (‘f the tine* kinds of laud depeiidid upon tin* ihiss iii 
wbnli till* Mll.n^e fell. 'I'in* main uni'-ubratinn t.ikeii intti aeeuuiit. 
in llxinj; tin* < lass of the \illjitr'* was tlu* demand for Lind, as 
sb'wvn by fbi* <iensity of tin* poj nlat ion, ami llie I'rtiporl i(>n of 
B'ltli'^l fn total jin‘a Nii dislmition was drawn ^be 

{rood and inlermr laml of tin *-.11111 il.i-*- \n a villa^je, anO fbe 

ass.'SMnnif 11 . \«‘r ]'retended !.• :i>i\ili.in* like scientific accuiuc\. 

Tbe r.ites ass sseil per aere w’«'re lioniesti'.id K'* 1 :-o in Jir^.l 
«*la.ss vilLiiies to Bs. II in vdl.i^jes oi tin* li.iiilb ''lass ; I ransplanteil 
riee Liiiil Bs. r> to B.. 1-1 1-ft , and other Lmd IK. *2-l-(t to 
K. 1-S-O. The ]'roporti4»ii of vilbii.*, -> jdaeid m the 1 o\m st ela.-^’ 
ivas very small, and full r. >iniu' i- on all -.iftlid laml 

wlieflier eultiial.jl (-r lu-t, ( \e. j»t m tbe of l.md hi Id on 

hall rates. A ileladed ri setf lenient i-l I wi» I >i.-.lru 1-, on pnm i]»L s 
similar to those which are followed in other i>aTt.s of India., 
was enmiTiPiieed in 190*2. The \illai 4 e lias be< n ab.mdi ned as 
the unit of assessment, and sb'ps an- beiii;,: t.iken tn distribute 
tlic n*venue more closely in aeeortlanee w'llb the value of th** 
aadual field. A eonsiderable area, of l.iiid i.-. lu'ld eiflu-r ri'Xenne- 
free or at half tbe full rafes »)f reveiine. In lOOIb'il the bid 
si'ttle*! area of Assam prop* r w.'is 2,5i52,fil)0 aeres, tlie area of 
laml held at half rates was iy9,fM)f) acres and of reveTme-fri*c 
land 81,000 acres. Those ist.if(*s represi*nt made by the 

Ahoin liaj'ls for religious and either piirpus(*s. 

The ti.*a industry has ptiycJ a larj^i* |)artin the development fortho 
of Assam, and from time to time different rules Jiav.* hei'ii in S^avoimbi© 
forec to tfovern the grant of land iVir the cultivation of this jdant. 

The earliest rules, those of ISIls, applied only' to Assam j>roper. 

Onc-fourt.h of t^io grant was to be Iielil reveTiiie-lrec 111 j)cri»ctuiiy, 

llniort -n tl o rroTiucc of Avaaua b> A J. MoiTa't Mill . i .1 ul’a. I't&l. piigi xin, 

Ka''hmi|ijr,iiaif. i. 
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sinil a revenue-free perioil of from 5 to 20 years was allowed on IJn* 
Tomainiiij^ three-fourths, acfordiii" as the land was under grass, 
roods, or timher, afti'r whieh light hut progrossive rates were 
imposed. The rules of ISjt, which were also extended to the 
Surmd Valley, introduced certain modifications, hut tin* Inilh «>f 
the land taken up when they were in force was suhs^qiinitly 
acquired in foe-simple, when the fw-simple rules were intrndiK-od 
in 1SC2. Under these rules the land was sold free of all revenue 
demand, the ju'icc charged varying from Ks. 2-S-O to Jls. 10 eii 
acre. There are now 0:52,000 .-uivs of land in the Assam Vulli y 
held on this t.» •nun.*. The existing rules c.une inf ) force in 1^/0. 
An upset price of one riqHi; an acre is charged, aiul for two years 
the land is allowcil to remain rcveiiue-lvoo. 'fhe rat's gradually 
rise to S annas an acre in the eleventh and one riijvv in tlie 
twenty-first year. I’he leas •runs for :50 years, and when U expires, 
the land is luihle to iv-ass •ssiucnt. In llu* Assam \all-y th.‘ 
issue of leases on favcmrahlc terms has iicvt-r hr.-n :i11<mid uhen 
the land is ivjpiiivd for flic cultivation of the ••rihuary •;la])lrs 
of the Provini'c. Jn C/udrir this re.strii lion wis ii. t m fore.', 
and waste land was let out at progressivi' r.itcs with a r*‘\ mu- 
i'ri*e term, for ordinary as well as for siiei iul cult ivaf ion. 'rii.- 
rules varied from tiau* to time, hut the leas.'s wcr.' gr.intfcl for .30 
or thirty years, with a revenue-free iMriod of from 2 to yc.«.s. 
The maximum revenue assessed during the cMUcIuding piiHiun 
of the lease varied from 12 annas to R. l-S-0 an acre, 'riicse 
rules are no longer in force, and waste land taken uj) I'or 
ordinary enltivatiou during the ourreiiey of the si'ttlomcul in 
Caehir is ass.-ssed at the ratjs k‘\ied on simdar land in the 
iieiglihonrhood. Tin* oivlin-iry forni of f.ixation in the hill Dis .ids 
is a tax of two or three rnpo*s on each hoii*<o, an I no att 'mpl 
is usually tii.i le to nu'asurc up the area of land aetuallv oeoiniied. 

In upper Assam the villagers find a ready market for their 
produce in the numerous tea gardens situated in this portion of the 
valley, find here the aewssment made in 1S9*3 is p-aid without much 
^fiiculty. In lower and central A^sam the tea industry is o[ 
very small importance and the people suffered Fovcrely from the 
earthquake of 1897 aud the (laods which followed it, and from the 
terrible mortality caused by kald-atdr. The Government cf India 
accordingly directed in 1901 that the laud revenue demand in this 
portion of the valley should be reduced by Rs. l,SU,000i Wide- 
spread famine or soarcity is unknown, but Hoods sometimes 
cause considerable lo?al dsma^, aud rules for the remission 
of land revenue have been introduced to afford the relief 
which is rendered necessary by such visitations. The area of 
waste U n d in the Province is so largo that no necessity has 
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yet arisen for clioekiii^ the fr<K!dom of the ryot to transfer 
his land. The nicL*i])ta under the head of land revenue will bo 
found in table Vlli appended to tliis article. 

The original system of land revenue collection in .Assam was Collection 
one under whicli an individual of stnno wi^ilth and local stainling*, Mvemie. 
Called a mauzad&r^ enticed into a contract with Government to 
pay the land rovouue of one or more mauzas, or fiscal divisions. 

The contract was formerly made for a term of years, and the 
xnaiizadar enjoyed such profits as accruefl from the extension, and 
made gfood any loss due to the decrease, of cultivation, but for the 
last 50 years the settlement has been revised annually, .and tlio 
revenue collector lias been rewarded by a Hbcr.al commission 
which is supposed •to compensate him lor bad debts and other 
expenses. Of recent years mauzas have in iniiiiy cases been 
l^ouped together to form tahsUs, in which about a lakli of 
ruiiees i.s re.alised direct from the ryots by a Government oflicer 
who receives a fixed salary, and only pays into the tresisury 
llie amount ho actu.ally rolleets.* Diffitnilties have, however, bct'H 
ex]HTieiicod in dealing direct with such largo bodies of cultivators, 
and it luis been decided gradually to abolish tahsils, and to 
entrust oneo more the duty of collf»etion to the inau/adar. 

The cost of colh‘c‘lion is equivalent to about 5 per cent, of the 
demand in tiihsils and 7 per cent, in mausan. If a cultivator 
fails to pay on the appointed date, a notice of demand is served 
ii])oa liim. This, as a rule, has the desired elfwt, hut in 
cas(*s of recusancy the moveable property of the defaulter, and 
even the hand itself, can bo attached and sold. The amount of 
revenue for wdiich such extreme measures are taken is, however, 
less tliaji one per cent, of the Government demand. 

The cultivation of opium is said to have been inlroducwl into 
Assam in the reign of Lakshml Singh, .about 1770 A.l).* rkitENUb. 
If this was BO, the practice of opium -eating must li.avc Bpri'.a(l opium, 
with great rapidity, as from Jlucban.au llamillon^s memoir it 
apiicars that in 1808 the drug was frtx>ly n8(*d by the Assamese. 
Consumption was unduly stimulated by the case with wliieh 
opium could be obtained, the effect upon the peo[)ic was 
far from satisfactory, and in 1860 tlic cultiv.atiun of the poppy 
was prohibited. Supplies of opium are now received from the 
Hoard of Revenno, JJcngal, and issued to licensed vendors from 
the Government treasuries. Opium is still largely consumed in 
Assam proper, and more particularly in the two Jlistriets of 
Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, which in 1903-04 took considerably more 
than half the total amount used in the Province ; but the n^strictive 
policy of Government has had a most marked effect upon consump- 
tion. Ihe original duty levied in 1860 was Ra. 14 per seer, but this 

' • r.iiNirt on thr VroTiuce of Xmuui by A. J. Moffntt Milli. Cnlcuttn. 18M. BibaM(or. imm 
Ittv. 
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was raised by suooessive enbanccmonts till in 1S90 it was fixn it 
Bs. 37 a seer, the amount at which it now stands. In additioii to 
mining^ the price of the drug, which is often sold retail for as much 
as 10 annas a t^da (about an oanGe)i GoTcmment has reduced 
the nninher of shops at which it can be obtained, from 6,070 in 
l873-74> to 7'):i in 1903-04. A farther tax is plactnl upon the trade 
in the shape of license fees. Prior to 1874-, licenses for retail vend wore 
issued free of duty. In 190Ji-04, the amount paid to Government 
on account of license fees alone was no less than Rs. 3,44,000. This 
heavy increase in the cost of the drug, combined with an incrense 
in the land revenue and a growing taste for imported goods, which 
tends to relieve the lyot of hia surplus cash, has procliice l a romnrh- 
ablc decrease in consumption. In 1864-66 tlie total amount used 
in the Assam Valley was 1,939 maunds, in 1903-01. \i was only 
1,266 maunds. Tlio revenue obtained from this liead of exeiso 
is large, and between 1881 and 1890 averaged Rs. 16,60,000 
anmmUy, rising in the next decade to an average of Rh. 18 , 7 . 6 ,o(i() ; 
and in 1903-04 wasRs. 18,65,0oi). In addition to imposing a high 
nteof dutv, Oovernment attempts to restrict consumpt ion by prohihit- 
of more than five iofas ( oumics) .at a time to mw* 
iiiaividual, and by forbidding the vendor to give tlie ilrng m 
exchange for rice or other goods. 

The revenue from '^iintry .«• Tii.q is raised on the ontslill 

S steni,^ The sites iho shop.! an* Pki'I by ({overiiment, ami 
e rigiit to manufactun^ and sell \)u*.try spirits at tluse 
places is put up t'# rmctiim. lioiial opinion is consulted hrfnre 
a new shep is opeueil, and existing stills are closed if it is shown 
that they offer undue ti L.ptati< '.s to the drink-conauniing 
classes. It lias, h wever i/c^-n proviid th the mere ahohlion of 
shops doex not pat a stop to drinking, but merely suhstitnte«; 
horae-mado for excise liquor, and Government in its efforts to 
restrict consumption has constantly to hear this fact in mind. 
With the object of improving the exei? adirdnistration, efforts arc 
being made to intt^uce die central distillery system, which 
eimbles some supervision to be exercised oyer the quality of liquor 
produced. The limit of retail sale is 3 quarts, and a minimum price 
Imsbocn fixed of six annas a quart, except in the Kh&si Hills, where 
it 18 eight annas. Country spirits are chiefly consumed by imported 
c^lies, and the receipts under this head are highest in tle sc 
Districts in which they am most numenms. Tin* av«‘ragc 
annual revenue rose from 2 laklis in tlie p-riod iSSl-pO t > 4*3 lakhs 
in the following decade, and in 1993-1/ 1 the rceeipt'* were 7 D'n 
lakhs. The expansion of the revenue is due to the growth the 
foieign population, and t«> greater vigilance and efliciiuiey in thf‘ 
excise administration. Thu hillmoii and unconverted tribes nnd 
many of the garden chk>Iu\s ctmsunic large qiiaiiiities of htMne-madc 
noe-becr, but no attempt is made to levy iliity on this liquoi. 
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G&iija is imported from Rajah^hi under bond b)' warehou^ Oauja. 
keepers and is issued from their stores, on payment of duty, to 
the persons who have purchased the right of retail vend- The 
revenue has expanded pari pauu with the growth of the foreign 
population; the average receipts being 2*2 lakhs betW4‘ob 1881 and 
1890 and 3 *3 lakhs in the next ton years. In 1003-04, the incom3 
under this head was 4*28 lakhs. The drug is Ih little favour 
among the Assamese, and the great bulk of the consunu^is are 
either foreigners or natives of the Surm& Valley. 

In comparison with other sources of revenue, the receipts from imported 
imported liquors arc inconsiderable, and only amounted to 
Ks. 18,8(59 i^ 1903-01. The use of spirituous liquors is believed to 
bi* spreading among the more advanced sections of the native 
corninanity, but the total quantity (K)iisnme(l by thoiu is small, 
and country-made liquor still holds its own among the mass of 
the drinking population. The incidence of excise revcnin^ per 
head of population was, 6 annas 4 pics ; 7 annas 

2 pies; lij09-04, 8 annas o pir«8. 

The following ahstrac.! shows the vrerago ni;t receipts Btampi »nd 
nndcr the head of judicial and n n< judicial bl.imps and income- 
tax : — 
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0,07 
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Non-jivlii'ial .stamp.* 

1.07 

2.33 

2,74 

Income-tax* 

2.C9 

2.73 

2,48 


• From 188/ o»*ly. 


There lias been a considerable development in the stamp 
revenue, and this is generally c/)nBideTed to be an indication of 
the prosperity of the people, as they arc only too prune to 
sjHmd their surplus resour^ in^ litigation. An increase in the 
sale of non-judicial stamps is a sign of pros})crity or the reverse, 
according as a^ccourstr to borrowing is regarded as the result 
of the oxtenshm of trade or of straitened circumstances. The 
hulk of the iucx>me-tax is realised from the salaries paid to 
Goverumeni servants or to the managers and assistants on tea 
gard<‘ns. The incidence of the tax per head of populatiou ia 
Xv)l)3-0 1 was 8 pics, and the number of asscssecs per thousand 0*6. 
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Prior to 1879, the only funds expended under local control 
— 'in Assam were certain Provincial grants, and in the Districts 
toMi^TeU'- of Sylhet and Oo&lpara the rates levied under the Bengal Boad 
roTeraaent. Cegg and Zamindati Dak Acts.* These allotnionts were managed 
by the District Magist'ate, with th6 assistanoe, in the case of 
roads and education, of special road fund and education committees. 
In 1879, a Regulation was passed, providing for the levy of a 
local rate, and the appointment of a committee in each District 
to control the expenoiture on roads, primary education, and the 
Disteict post. Thr^ years later the District committocs were 
abolished by^ executive order, and their place was taken by boaids 
established in each subdivision, which are the 1<^1 authorities 
in existence at the present day. The Deputy Commissioner is 
Chairman of the board of the headquarters subdivision, hut 
each of the other boards in tlic District is presided over by the 
Powers. Subdivisional Officer. The local boards arc entrusted with the 
maintenance of all roads within their jurisdiction, except a few niaiii 
lines of communication, the provision and maintenance of local staging 
bungalows and dispensaries, and the suffer vision of village sanitation, 
vaccination, and the District post. They are also in (‘barge of 
primary cducalionj subjix^t to the general oonizol .ftf^the Education 
department, and are empowered to make grants-in-aid to sciliools of 
higher grade, subject to certain rules. For these purposes, they 
have plac<*d at their disposal tlie rate which is levitKl under the 
Assam Local Rates Regulation cf 1879, at the rate of one «inna 
per rupe ; on the annual value of lands, as well as the surplus iriconic 
of ])ounds and ferries, and some minor receipts. This income is 
in most cases supplemented an annual grant from Provincial 
funds, the amount of whiidi is fixed for a term of ^ears The 
principal heads of income and expenditure arc shown in table 1 \ 
ap[)cnded to this article* The annual budgets of the loards arc 
submitted to tlie Chief Commissioner for sanction. The estimates 
for all works costing Rs. 500 or over must be approved by the 
Public Works department, and important works, requiring much 
professional skill, are made over for execution to that depi^ment. 
Less im|)ortant works are entrusted to the board overseers, and in 
the tea Districts much assistanoe is usually rendered by planters in 
the repair of roads and bridges. 

There were in 1903-04 19 local boards m the Province 
Aoat. consisting of 364 members, of whom 60 w«e ex^ofjiew^ 171 
nominate, and 133 elected. In Districts in which the t^ mdustry 
is of importance, a certain proportion exf the members are plantm, 
who are elected by t^ planting community. Under a system which 
has recently been introduced the majority of the native members 
will slso be elected. ' In 1903-04, 183 members of the various boards 
wers Europeans ; and the existenoeof ibis strong European dement 
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ftiul the comparatively small area entrusted to their eliar^^e imparts 
to the local boards of Assam a dejyrix; of vitality not always 
fnu)id in the self-governing* institutions of other parts of India. 
Some of the largest works constnirted by them during the past 
ii*ii years were as follows : —liriilgc over the Disai river on the 
.Dhoiiiir All ill the Jurliit subdivision^ cost (in round figures) 
Ils- 07,000; (ianripur-llahi road in Goiilpnra District^ 
cust Rs. ; Sylhet-Muktajiurghat road in North 

Sylhet subdivisiiui^ cost Rs. 1,00,000 ; Sun iinganj-Pagla road 
in the Suniingauj subdivision^ cost Rs. 1,01,00(). Large sums 
ill the aggregate have also been spent on the improvement and 
repair of the existing, linos of communication, the construction 
of bridges, wells, and roads of less iiniM»rtiiiicc tlmn those already 
mentioned, and the niaintenanee (>f charitable dis}K^ns:iries. * Serious 
failure of the harv<»bt oeeurs so seldom in Assam that local boards 
are hatdly ever called upon to aiiniiiustcr relief, but a small 
sum was distributed in Sylhet in 

Only 11< urlian areas in Assam are adniinistored under some 
form of inuuici[»al law, aud the average population of each 
of these places at the eonsus of 1901 was only 9,781, ranging from 
];>,893 ill Syllict to 2,359 in Oidaghat. (ilengal) Act 111 of 1881 
is. ill for<‘e in Sylhet, Gauhuti, and Dibriigarh, the only towns 
in tlio PriJviiK'i! which contain more than 10,000 inhahitants within 
iiiuiiicipal liiiilis, and in the small town of Dhubri. The remainder 
iirr -ul ministered under (Bengal) Act V of 1870, an Act which 
is also in force in two “ Stations and three “ ITiumiH. Tlie total 
strength of the 11 committees in 1903-01 was 1 I L members, 17 
of w'lioiii Avorc elected, while 70 were nomiiiateil anti 21 hold 
ollit'e f'jc Fifty of the total number were oincials and 

30 Kiirojioans- The Dexmty Commissiimcr of SubdiMsional OfTieer 
is idiairmaxi of the municipality at beadijuarUTs, except in the case of 
the Sylhet town, but the viet*- chairmen are ebctcMl by the 
( ommissioiuTs and are usually non-ofheials. The little towns in 
Assam are. oftem of great extent, and include semi- urban and almost 
rural areas. Conservancy, water-supjdy, and drainage are tlius 
ditlieiilt and ex]>cnsive, and tlie length of the roads neeessit.iLcs 
a large t»xpcnditure, especially where metill Lug is involved. 
Generally speaking, however, a reaBonable standard of efriciency 
is m. airi taint d. The incidence of taxation in 1903-01 w'as R. 1-1 
per head, but the towns receive snl staniial grants from G«)veru- 
uit'iit, and the average income per head was more than double this 
amount. 

The most important public works in municipal areas am 
tln‘ waterworl’s at Gauhati and Shillong. At (.rauhati wafer is 
pumped fi'oui the Brahmaputra to thij top of a hill, and thenco 
distributod all over the town. Since these works were comploted 
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in 1887 there haa been ^ marked improvdmeut in the health 
the place. In Shillong the watt^r of the hill streams is distributed 
in pipes orcr the station. Statistics showing the princiiml items of 
municipal income and expenditure will be found in table X 
appended to this article. 

The Public Works department in Assam is dir«»cted by a Chief 
— ' or Superintending Engineer, who is also Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, aided by an Under-Sccretary. The" executive staff 
comprises twelve Executive and Assistant Engineers atid two 
temporary 'EngpneeTs. Public works in the Lus^i Hills are in 
charm Cf a Z)2trici Engineer, who is an Upper Subordinate of the 
PubCc Works departm ent, and Worksmndcr the orders of the Super- 
intondent oftheliUBhai Kilk. Tlic accounts of Imperial, Provincial 
and local wrorks are examined and audited by an Examiner. All 
Provincial works, such as the construction and maintenance of the 
main lines of communication, and the ert^ction and repair of all Govern- 
ment buildings of any size and importance arc directly nnder Iho 
department. As has betm already explained, local wt>rks involving 
much engineering skill arc usually mode over to the Executive 
Engineer for execution, and estimates exceeding Us. 5 JO in value 
are submittvd for professional aT>]’>rt>val. 

Prinrtipai The |mncbal works competed hy the department prion fco 

works. were: — ^The south trunk road from Dhnbri to Sadi;^i, 

miles, completed in 1877; the north trunk road from Dhiibri 
to North Lakhimpnr, 3S6 miles ; metalled road from Gauli iti to 
Shillong and from Shillong to Cherrapunji, 97 miles ; road from 
Sylhet to Cbh^ir, 67 miles ; road from Golagh^t to Nichuguard, 
at the foot of the NAgA Hills, 63 miles; Jorhiit State Railway, 30 
niilcu; and Companyganj-TherriAghAt State Railway, Smiles. It 
was originally intendra to carry ^is line up the face of the hill 
to Clumrmnji, but 'the cost was found to be prohibitive. It 
was wreexed by the earthquake of iS07, and has siuoc been 
abandoned. 

The principal works constructed since 1890 have been the 
Niebugnard- Manipur road, constniciod by the Imperial Government 
at a cost of 28^ lakhs, and the Companyganj-Salutikar road, 
a section 9 miles long of the lino of communication between 
Sylhet and Shillong, latter runs across the line of draini^ of 
the oountry, and as the rainfall in this i>ai't of the District is 
extremely heavy, its construction was attended with serious diffi- 
culties. The cost of the road embankment was Rs. 1, 1*1,000; and 
of the brides Rs. 1,37,000 ; they were, however, ceriously damaged 
by the earthquake and by flood, and were reconstructed at a cost of 
Rs. 1,88,000. Considerable sums have also been spent on the 
Aijal-Silchar and Aijal*Lungleh roails, and the Maulavi Bazar- 
Manumukh road. Some of the largest bridges constracted by the 
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PuMic Works JoportniGnt are those over the Krislmai and Sinp^ra 
riverM on the south trunk road, and over the Digru between Shillong 
andGauKiti. The cost of caeh was between three-quarters of a 
lakh and » bikli of riipccs. Since 1897, the resourccR of the Province 
have bei*n larfrely devoted to the restoration of buildings destroyed 
liy the i'!irth(piake. The most ex.jiensive have !»ccn : — ^The Secretariat 
Pn»ss, cost Its. (government Tlonse, Shillong, cost 

Ks. 1,91,01)0 ; Sylhet Collectorate, cost 1,68,000, and Sylhefc Jail, cost 
Its. 1,86,000. Other inii>4»rtiiiit works liave been the Aijal water- 
works, cost Its. 1,66,000, and the Manijmr caiituniucnts, estimate 
I . 6,50,000. • 

Assam is conijirised in the Jjiicknow division of the Eastern army. 

( mmand. The military stal i.ins are at present (1904) Dihrugarh, 
l^.hlmn, AIaTii]uir, Siwliyii, and Hliilloiig. The total strength of 
the Jlritiah and Nalivi' army stationed within the Provmce on Ist 
June 1903 was 2,227, of whom 5S wen? Eritish. 

There are volunteer corps with headquarters at Silchar, Dibni- 
garh, Lurnding and Shillong, and their strength in 1903 was 
731, of whom 637 were light horse or inonntetl ritles. In tho 
Assam Valley Sisparate volunteer corps werj^ orig'nally started 
in each district, the first to be enrolled being the Likhimpur 
corps in 1882. In 1S91, the mounted infantf} in the four upper 
Districts of the valley were formed into one corps under the 
designation of the Assam Valley Mounted Hifle**, and five years later 
%verc converted into a body of light horse, w'hieli in 1 1)63-0 !• had 
an clliciiuit strength of 319. A volunteer corps was started in 
Sylhet in 1S80 ami in (Mclu'ir in 1^S3, and the two were subse- 
quently amalgamated into the Surma Valley Light Horse, which in 
19U3-61 had an ciheiunt strength of 279. 

The iwlicc force of the l*nA-iin c consists of civil police, p^LicR an 
rural police or village ('liankidars, and military police. Under JAii*s. 
native rule there s<H;mH to h.ive biy*ii little or no police Police, 

ailministration, .as we underMtand the term, and even in 1853 
the total force cmployid in the .\Hsain Valley was only 547 men. 

The members were, however, rapidly inen^ased, and in 1^74, 
when Assam was separated From Hcugal, the civil police consisted 
of 3, •152 persons. The development of the military police remlcred 
it possible to nduce tho other arm of tho force, which in 1903 
oonsisted of 883 officers'and 2,280 men, allowing one policeman 
engaged on the prevention and detection of crime to every 20 
square mileSj and every 2,185 poop^ 3 . The corresponding dgiiros for 
ru^al polico in the three Distriots in which alone they arc cmj^loywl 
were 2 and 458 respectively. The present sanctioned scale of 
superior ofiicers is six District Super] nteadents of Poli^'e and eleven 
Asbibtant Su]>crintendeiits. Under the revised scale there will be 
ten of the former and five of the latter. 
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Raeraitment For ordinary constables strong yonng^ men between IS and 25 1 
S!e. who are al)le to read and write, are selccte 1 as recruits. If requin*d 

for the armed police, the seWtion is generally restricted to 
up' countrymen nr to members of tlie aboriginal tribes. Appointment^ 
to the grs^dc of bub-insjiector arc o(‘easionally made from the rank and 
file of the force, but the usual proc. Juru ia to select probationers 
from the list of a])prov(Hl oandidati‘K, who arc drawn from a superior 
social position. Head constables]aiid constables are trained by ihoir 
immediate superiors ; probationary sub-insj)eetor8 are placed under 
the orders of a seU‘<*to«l insiMHitr^r, and are not confirmed until 
a satisfactory report has been received oC their conduct and capacity. 
The rural poli(H3man is nKpiircil to ^uDort all Bilious crime tt) tho 
officer in charge of the ]>uhoc s'ation within which his village 
is situated, to arrest persons committing such crimes in his presence, 
to collect vital statistics, to observe the movement of bad characters, 
and generally to inform his official siiporiors of anything likoTy to 
affect the peace and good administration of the Distrii't. liiirai 
police are not employed in Assam proper, as there is little serious 
crime in that portion of the Province, and the gaonhura, or villago 
elder, gives such assistance as is necessary. Eilucated natives used 
formerly to object to taking service in tho department. The 
position and the moral tone of the police have, however, l>coii 
improved of recent years, and the competition for ministerial 
appointmanta ia ao keen that yonng men of good family are glad 
to accept nominations to the srb^inspcctor p^ade- The pay of the 
ordinaiY constable ia not, however, sufficient to attract or retain a 
good claBB of recruit, and the leadincss with which the men resign 
is a serious obstacle to the efficient management of tlie force. 

A system of anthropometry was intLoduced into As-sam in 180-1, 
but was superseded in ISOS by the system of identification from 
finger prints. The civil police arc at present armed with smooth- 
bore snider carbines, but borel-out Martini-Henry rifles will shortly 
be issued in their place. Tho Btren{:»th of tlie civil and military 
police force is shown in detail in table XI. 

Prior to 1878, there were three separate bodies of ^ir^n-miliiary 

S lice in tho Ndg& and Odro Hills and in the Surmi Valley, but in 
'78 the frrntier police^ were formed into a separate force, and 
*|PoUm detachments stationed in each District. In 1882, tho Assam 
Military Police Regulation came into force, and in 1003 the force 
consisted of five battalions, with an actual strength of 2,863 offleera 
and men. The headqmirterB of the battalions are at Aijal in the 
Lushai Hills, Silchar, kohiml^in the Ndgd Hills, Tnrd in the Odro 
Hills, and Dibrugarh ; but daring the cold weather the military 
police hold 36 different outposts, the majority of which are intended 
to keep in check the hill tribes on our frontier. Tho force has 
recently been re-armed with librtuii-Honry rifles, and the officerB 
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commanding the four battalions at Silchar, Aijab Koliiin^i, an<l 
Dibrugarh are all military men. The military police form a \alua' 
ble tighting force, and have taken part in tbo Manipur, Liiobai, 

Abor, Apa Tanang^ and Mishtni cs]ieJition8, where tluM served 
with great credit. Kadway police arc only emj)luyi‘d on the AbSuin- 
Beugal Railway and the Jorh'it State Kailwav- The ioi:il s'rengtli 
on the whole of those two lined consisfe of oirieers and 51 head 
constables and men. The average number of eases in the live years 
ending 1001 maybe classified as follows: — Investigali^d 0,071; 
tried in cx)urt 6/251 ; ending in acipiittal or disiduirg(‘ 90-1 ; ending 
in conviction 4,052. 

The jails at Shillong and at th ' headipiarf/ rs of six plains jhug 
D istricts are classed as District jails, as ifi-.tinguishid i'roui tlic 
subsidiary jails at all the plains siibdixisions except Ilaiirikandi and 
Barpet&, and at Dhubri, Nowgong, Kohima, Tur.l, and Ai j.J. Of t ho 
iormer class, there were 7 in JOUH, of the latter 17. The largi*st 
jails are those at Stlhet, which had a daily average population of 
414, Tbzpur, daily average 210, Gai hah, daily average 2*10, ami 
Dibruoaru, daily average ] 10. Euro))ean prisoners cati be con- 
fined in these jails, provided that the tt^ria of im])risonukent does 
not exceed one month. Ih'isoiiers are n<»t, as a rule, confined for 
more than six mouths in subsidiary jails, and oonviefs sentenced 
to longer tcriris are generally transferred! to the Distrh-t j.id. I’he 
jail mortality has usually been high in Assam Valley, init in this 
respect it has not differed from that which prevails in the Province 
as a whole. The most prevalent dist'asjs arc dytsuifery, diarrhoea, 
and fever, and there are occasional outbreaks of ehoh ra. 'I'hc jail 
industries are not of great importance. Tiiey ixieUido the making 
of cane and basket-work furniture, tho weaving of prison clothing 
and rough cloth, ricc-husking, pressing of mustard oil, and garden- 
ing, At one time prisoners were largely employed on extramural 
lal^ur, but this system has been, to a great extent, abandoned (.»£ 
recent years, as it tends to a relaxation of disci]>1ine. The larger 
jails are in charge of the civil nudlieal oflic -rs of the Dihfriefs in 
w}iich they are situated. The salient s* at islies whh regard to the 
jafis sf the Province arc shown in Tahle XII. 

Under native rule very little attention was ])aid to wlncation, and KDUCATIO^ 
it is said that in 1838 there wer*' barely 30 educated }>cople in suriybuTorj 
the District of Nowgong.* The Province was subsidpiently 
meorporated in the charge of an Inspector, Mr. Robinson, who 
in 1841 reported t that tlic state of education in tlic [Irahniaputra 
valley was deplorable in the extreme," while fifteen yeava 
later he calculated that in the whole of his division, which included 
several Districts of Bengal, there were only 13,300 Iwys uiiJ^r 

• Etport on iho Provlncn of Awm, br A. J. Moffott pfkRti2d, 

t A l)fiert|>Uvo Aooonot ol A*Ma. bj W. OiftiiuiOD. Calwuitb, Ibil. iniko Z77. 
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tuition out of ]^iir)'2j000 children of school f?oing age. By lS5d 
English schools had been c^stablish d lu Sylhet and Gauhuti^ 7 
Anglo-vcmacular schools in Sylhet, all uf which were closed in the 
following year, 3 in Cachar, and 1 iu Go^ilpani, and a Government 
vernacular school at the headquarters of each of the five Districts 
of Assam proper. In the Brahmaputra ^’^alley tlicsc were supple- 
mented by schools in the villages, which bad nearly t^OOO pupils, 
though the system of tuition w’as far from satisfactory, but even 
as late as 1868 less than 1,500 children were under iiistnictioii hi the 
Surm^ Valley,* though the total population must have been about 
two million. The earliest year for whiidi it is ]) 0 S 8 iblu to obtain 
statistics for the Province as a whole is ltS75. By that time the 
system initiated by Sir George Campbell of eneonraging indigenous 
institutions by the offer of grants-lri-aid bad b**guu to take 
effect, and the number of soliools had risen to 1,103 and of 
scholars to 30,000. In 1903-0t, 106,000 j^erBons were under 
instruction, and 3,232 educational institutions existed. The iic]>art- 
ment is now under the control of a Diri'ctor of Public Instruction, 
an officer who is recruited from England, and is assisted by a 
staff of Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors, and Sub-In pectors of 
Schools. 

After the closing of college classes at Gaiihilti. in 1876 tlio 
Province was witliout any form of Ihiiversity cilucation, and to meet 
this defect 36 scholarships for sums varying from K$ 25 to 
Bs. 10 per mensem were allotted to boys who passed the Entrance 
examination with most credit. These scholarships were tenable fur 
two years at any of the affiliated colleges in Bengal, and were 
extended for afiirtluT like period if the holders jiassed the l irst Arts 
examination satisfactorily. In 1892, the Mur'iri Chand second- 
grade unaided college was o]X}ned at Sylhet. It was founded 
and is maintained by a zamlndar of that District, Baja Girish 
Chandra Boy, and teaches up to the First Arts standard, the 
full college course occupying two years.' In 1901, a Government 
Bccond-g^c college was o^ned at Gauhdti. The buildings 
have been designed on liberal lines, and include an excellent library 
and laboratory, and separate hostels for Hindu^and Muhammadans. 
No institution in the Province confers degrees, but during the 12 
years ending 1900 the d^roe of B.A. of the Calcutta University 
was obtained by 68 natives of the Sarm& Valley, 29 of tlie 
Brahmaputra valley, and 2 of the hill Distnets. In the 
same period 21 persons educated in Assam obtained the M.A^ 
degree, 

• Principal Head! oI thp Ulatorj aad Staiialtoi of tip Dacca Dlviolon, Oileattaa I868f pasw 

980 a*ul 900* 
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Sccondarj education is imparted in high and middle schools^ SMondan 
which are again bubdi\ided into mid(ile Knglish and middle 
vcmacnlar. High schools are those institutions whiili are 
recognised by tlie Calcutta Cnivc^rsity as capable of affording 

suitable prciiaiation for the Entrance examination. The boys 
are taught from the carlit^si stage; u£ their iMlueation up to the 
Entrance course as prescribed by the University of Calcutta, but 
many leave school without completing the course. Till recently 
English was taught iu all tl“ -ilaBBes. The smallop hoys no longer 
learn that language, but • standard of instructit^n is higher 

than that prevailing in ?owe coiidar}' (mid<lle) schools. English 
is the medium of instruclior the first four classes of high sch^ls ; 
iu the lower classi‘s and in o " schools the vernacular is employed. 

In iy0;i-04', 10 high scliools the Province were under Covcriuncnt 

management, 0 Avere aided diat is to say, private institutions 
towanls which Government kes a fixed iHJutributioiii and 7 were 
unaided schotds. The con of instruction at middle English 
and middle vernacular echo is tlie same, with tlic excepti(>n that 
English is taught iu the rmer and not in the latUT. The 
following are the subjocts taM^at m tlie middle vernacular ccHirse : — 

Ih'iigali or Assamese, comprising hti^iture, grammar and i^om- 
IHisition, history of India, geography, arithmetic, Euclid (lltMik 1), 
mensuration oi plane surfaces and surveying, and elementary 
natural and Hanitary seienoo. In lt>03-04, there wore 75 middle 
English and middle vernacular scbcH^ls for bi^ys. Of tho 
middle scliools, 7S were under jirivate uianagt^menl, but rweived 
grants from Government or h»cal and municipal funds. Eiiihteen 
were entirely uuaidt^d. Grants are only made to thoiso H^'hoeds 
whieii meet a nn^ognised want, and an* liki'ly to be pr(»]nTly 
maintained, and do not, as a rule, exceed the amount provided 
fur the school from foes aud other sources. Throe jH.'r cent, 
of the male jiopulation of school-going age were under scLondary 
instniction in 190:1-04. 

Primary education is again divided into upper and lower, hutprim. 
the proportion of hovs in up^HT primary schools is less than five* 
per cent, of the total number, aud this class c>f school, like the middle 
vernacular, is slowly dying out The course of study in lower 
primary schools includes reading, writing, dictation, simple 
arithmetic, and tho geography of Assam, hut in 1903-04, 00 iier 
cent, of the pupils were classed as illiterate, as they were unable 
to read and write. In upper priuiarr schools the course is somewhat 
more advanced, and includes part of the first book of Euclid, 
mensuration, and a little history. Primary schools are usually 
managed by local boards or municipalities, and very few are managi d 
by (jovernment. The s^’andard of instruction given still Icsivi s 
much to be desired, but efforts have been recently made to improve 
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it, by raising the rates of pay given to the masters, ^ix^l pay 
is now awarded at average rates of Rs. 8 per mensem for certificated 
and Rs. 5 per mensem for uncertificated teachers, supplemented 
by capitation grants at rates ranging from 3 annas to 6 
annas for pupils in tlic three highest classes. Under the system 
formerly, in force rewards were granted on the results^ of 
examinations, and there was thus some risk that the master might 
Goncentrato his attention on his brighter pupils and neglect the 
more backward scholars. ‘ These examinations have in consequence 
been aholiriiod, except in so far as they are required for the grant of 
seholarhliips. |M»r <vnt of the boys of school -going ago 

were uiuler piimjiry iuklnictiikn in l‘.)‘ :5-01. The largest 
proportion of boys of scli«H)l-gning age atti'nding school is found 
in the Kh.'isi and Jaintia Hills, where in lUO'bUt it was 33 
l)cr cent. Kamrup (!il9 per cent.) had the high sL jiroporbion in the 
plains, and in Harrang and Lakhimpiir it was less than 17 per cent, 
education Altogether loO girls' schools were maintained in the Proviiui^ in 
* ■ 1903 04, the proportion of girls actually under instnietion to those df 

school-going age ludng 15 per millo, as compared with 12 and 5 in 
If'Ol and IrtSL The majority of the schools were of the lower 
primary class, and were thus under the management of tlio local 
bouds, but in the Kh&si Hills there is a good secondary silioul 
maintained by the Welsh Mission, and the success that has 
attended their cfEorts can be judged from the fai-t that in 1901 
34 |)cr mille of the female |^)Opulation of tlie District were return' i 
as literate, as compared with 4 per millo in the Province as a 
whole. Elsewliere, the children are withdrawn from scdiool before 
they have time to make much progress, and the condition of female 
education cannot be considered satisfactory. The subjects 
tiuight include sowing, in addition to those prescribed for the 
ordinary lower primary course. In the Khdsi and Jaintia Hills 15 
per cent, of the girls of school-goirjg age attended school in 
1903-(I4, but in the plains no District had a larger propoition 
than Go&lp&ra, and there it was only 1 per cent. 

Bpeeui forms of special schools in the Province are those 

•chooif. for tinning teachers, a medical and an engineering school, and 
law clasiss; Only two training schools arc now maintained, and 
arrangements have bcch made to train teachers at selected sccomLiry 
schools. A medical school was established at Dibrugarh in 1900 
with the lielp of a legacy left by the late Rrigade-Surgooii Berry- 
White. It is maintained by Government, and teaches up to 
the civil hospital assistant stan^rd, tlie course ooenpying four years. 
There were 101 students on its rolls in i 903 -01. The 
engineering school, at Dibrugarh is maintained from the procotsls 
of a fund left by tlic late Mr. Williamson,- a tea planter of the 
Sibs%ar District. Tlie* school teaches up to the sub-ovcrscer 
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bil-andard, but ilrf workinj' has not been satisfsu iory, ninl it. lias 
been d(‘eided I il and to devote the funds 1 bus ^et free 1o 
the establishnioiit ol seholarsbips hmble :it an edit eii”’ini‘«Ti]i{^ 
eollej^e elsewliCfi' Law class, s are held at Uaulsili, Sil).s.iL»ar, Sylbet 
and Silchar. 

The only educational institution fnr I'liropean and Knrasian Enrorf»nii 
children in tin* rro\iiicc is tbe middle S' limd at Sinlli»n«* It was 
<HMiiod in iS.'tl, I'luscd after the e.iitlajii.ike id JS‘.i7, uliieli 
ilestroyed the buildiiij?, ami rcoj)enc<l time yea lai r. Tiic iiuinbcr 

of pupils on the ridls in Id IhOl was *.!d. 

• 

Muhammadans are not as fully alive to tlu* advanta«res of Muimnui.P- 

cdueation hs nimluK, and in IdOI the pro])ortiiin of Iderate t/J," . 

])crson.s amoiii? them wjis less Umii half that. pre\ ailing amoiifi^ 

the llitidns. 'J'bis is [»artly due b» the fail Ib.d tlu‘ immen.se 
majority of the ui>pcr and middle classes are Hindus, Islam 
obl.iinin{^ most of its converts ni A.^sani from the lower Hindu 
castis. The ]»roportion of ALubammadans in bi**!! si bnols is 
barely a third of that of Hindus, and in middle and 
]»rim ary schools it is little owr on»‘-balf. Spnial lonsideration 

is fjrivcu to the claims of educat.*d Muhainmadan.s when makinfj 
appointments to (iovernineiit s<*rvice, and itTurts have bi'cn made to 
inijirovc the clnractorof iiLstriictiou in llnir pnx.iti* schools. 

The gradual spread of edmatioji in the e.iilier day.-, of Hritlsli Gi'nrmi 
rule has been alri'ady referred to, and the pioj'ortion of diddreii 
under instiuetion to tli(»se of a sclu ol-goinj* age n si* Ir^m bT per 
lliMisand in 1S^0-S1 to dO in IMHi-lM, and to IlM in id(i.'i-OI. 
According to tlic ci'ii.^us of idol, .'b» per-oi-s p» r thous.ind were able 
to reswl and write. Hilucation lias made iii»»st pii.yrrss in the t)urnia 
Valley, and in the Cach-ir jilainh dl and in Syllut M out of 
every tliousaiid males were classetl as literate In the valley 
of the Hrahinaputra the ratio vu ril'd from (5‘S in K.inii‘i.]i to 4!) 
in Goalpara. The ]»Toportioii in the hill IhVliicls was b'k |,ut 
high rat • is partly due to the prc-iiice ol a coiisidi r.ible foreign 
literate populatii n in the hill-. T.veej it among llie Kliasis, the 
number of women who could read and write was ineoiisideiable. 

Tlie best educated .seetiuiis of the coiiimiinity are the big her Hindu 
castes, such ai the Hr.lhman, Kay sth, Oanak and Ikiidya. A 
considerable proportion of native C'hrisfians and Slr.h;is are also 
literate, but fevvof the aboriginal Irilus, c\cei»tthe Kh.isis, Ciarns, ind 
Lushai 8, have mastered even the elements, thougli schools liavc in 
many cases been ojwnod for their s]x3cial heiicnt. The fi‘i‘s i hargcd 
can hardly be considered prohibitive. In the uj»pcr < lassi> of high 
schools boys pay from Hs. Si to lls. ft |>er mensem, but •ilucalion 
in lower primary schools is free, though presjiits arcsoineluiieb made 
to the teaijbcrs. 
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EDUCATION. 


Ednofttionai The following table shows the direct expenditure incurred on 
flnanoa. various grades of schools in 1903-04 


— 

Bxpcndjtnro o'l inuMlutlnns roHiiifaiiied or aided by 
publio funds 111 Itfd fr m 

1 

i Di^rricl 

provincial mil inuni- 
Rivrnnai. i ipat 

1 funds. 

fees. 

Other 

aomcos. 

ToUk 


1 

Ks. ! Ra. 

1 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Art^i Collogcs 

8.49f5»' ... 

r>.r>oi 

3.'I64 

18.501 

Training and sjKH'ial h( lioola 

j 

2K,5fiii ’ e,71-i 

e,is9 

0,73H 

49,171 

Secondavy bnyN' ... 

37.9«3 3:!.373 

1,32, Ufl 

.98.SS1 

2,10,‘24i 

Primary dilio 

1 U\,m 2.14,1115 

1 

1 2H,222 

(;o,s83 

3 11 045 

Girls' ycliouls ... 

4.<:u4 io,o»i« 

, 1,135 

i 

5.7i)7 1 

y.vnu 

Total 

9),ir>s a.fui.oTo 

i 

1.85,228 

1 

1,18,783 ^ 

i 1 

0,42,129 


Wewapapejra In 1003-0 1, 9 papers were ])ublishcd in Assam, of which 3 
and books. English, Si in Bengali, 1 in iVasamcse, and in Knasi. 

None of those papers was issued oftencr than once a week, and 
not one had as many as 1,200 subscribers, the average circulation 
being about 750. (Inly .9 books were publishcil in 190*3-04, most 
of wdiicli were small treatises of an educational character or works on 
religious subjects. 

MEDICAL. There arc no large medical institutions in the Province, but 135 
dispensaries are maintained, of which 35 have accommodation for 
in-patients. The largest hospitals are those at Dibrugarh (98 beds), 
Dhubri (.37 bixls), Tczpur (40 beds), and Nowgong (38 beds). 
One of those institutions has been o})cued at the headquarters of 
each District and subdivision, and of recent years there has boon a 
large iiuTcasc in the imiiibcT ofruml or village dispensaries. The 
markid do\elopmcnt in the number of dispimsaries and in the 
extent to which they have been used by the people during the last 



MEDICAL. 


twenty-three years is shown in tlie followinj^ abstrai t — 



18B1. 

18J). 


11K)3. 

P!'\iiii1»or of cn il hospitals and dis- 





IN'iLsaries 

Average daily number of in-duur 

25 

74 

125 

127 

IKitiuuta 

101 

212 

:ir.j 

374 

„ ,, "out-door |)aii''utH... 

41iS 

1,490 

3, MU) 

3,s2» 

Income from — 


R< 


lls- 

(а) Government paymenln .. 

(б) Local and n^unicljial 

IC.lOo 

35,237 

75,»71 

81,78S 

payments ... 

(e) Fees, oudownients, and 

8,593 

1 

52.278 

91,954 

91,259 

1 

other 80111 COM 

KxiH'iiiiitiire on — 

15,007 

51/)02 

S5.2;7 

1 81.511 

(«) K.Nfa1>hslinieiit 

(/i) Medicines, diet, builJ- 

18,025 

45,054 

8l.47.-i 

• 9(i 009 

Jiigs, ete. 

19,61<5 

92,020 

1,07, '.39 

1 1.11,075 

Retween 1881 and 1901 

the population of fhc 

I’roviiujc 

incTcaseil by 1 9 per cent., but the niimlier of eases treated in J9U3 


was nearly sixteen times lhat of the number in ISM, juid more 
than ei^'lit o])eratioiis were pcrformiHl for every one earried c»ut in 
the earlier year. I Ik* mass of tbe in tlie A-Jsini Valley 

are, however, still indifferent to the advanta^’es lo be oblanied fiojli 
Euro[ lean methods. The majority of eases Iroaled at the disjien- 
Baries are of a very simple eharaeler, and the o]K'r,)f ions |n i*inrined 
are for the moat part uijiin|Mirtiiu(. A leper asylum luis veeently 
b»*cn opened at Sylhet. The total niimher of lep^Ts Ireated in 
11)03 was ‘t8. 

There is an asylum at Tezpiir, to whi«*h insane persons arc 
sent from the liill Districts and thi' Assam Valley. Luualies 
from the Snrm^ Valley are sent to tlm Dac*eu asylum. 

The salient statistics of the Tczxmr asylum irto shown in tJie 
following abstract : — 




1H61. 

IRui. 


j'wa. 

ATecags dally number of — 

(a) Criminal lunatics 


18 

i 

80 I 

i 

1 37 

51 

(5) Other lunatics ... 

... 

.31. 

90 1 

1 82 

lol 

Zneome from— 

<a) Govemmeat payments 

• •a 

lia. 

7,4.54 

Km. j 

8,720 

! ItH. 

]2.7r>i 

Hh. 

1 1,987 

(6) Fees and other sources 

a.. 

tiOO i 

1 l.'.o 

1.072 

080 

Expenditure on — 

(a) ‘EstabliHhnient ... 


3,780 

i .1.!>73 

1 

4,499 

1 

1 

Diet, buddings, etc. 

... 

4,208 

1 5,5(}1 

8,9J2 

j 



MEDICAL. 


In tlie ton years ending with 1901 there wore 350 adini'^^ ' m- 
111 oases the cause of insanify was unknown^ in 45 
ganja was said to have bec^n the predisposing ciuise, in Id epib-p^} « 
in 12 fever^ in 10 spiiit drinking, in 9 heredity, and in 0 opium- 
Yaocinatlon* Inoculation is still prai'tised in difforont ]r.irtv of tin' Pruvince* 
The virus is obtained from ^lersons whose sina!i-*p i\ rruptiniiK nre 
about oi^ht days old, and after it has lu'cn diii ^'d witii waler 
it is applied to small incisions which have bci-n ui.ide in ibe 
arm of the patient. An aitiU'k of sm:il1-po\. siip4 r\i nes, .ni l il' 
the p.atitint recovers, his chamvp of oonlr.u lin^; lli • di- in 
the ordinary way arc very Nliijlit. Unl'niUniiitel^^ w im ny - m-.'s 
the person inoculated dies, and umliT any c iivunivL.i.i . ^ In- >. 
a danji^TOus source of inf»H'tlon to hw n/ii^libours. In ■ 

seldom take ftTviee in the vaccination depart inent, tbon^b j i. i. r i. ,* 
is given to them before otluT candidates. 

Vaccination is only compiilbory in ibo lari^c-r v • i Ii sn 

1901 laid A population of 79, Mo, l)ut, cNi-rpl :ih i- * I’l- 
Mahiipiirusbias, a somewbat bii^iitd .se»t of * nl* ■ 

headquarters are at llarpeti in Kainrfq), advaut.o^. *- .iie e* -■ ' ''l\ 

recognised. In 1903, 203 vac'-iiialors wore entertained. I* »• 
information is given in the following abstr.iet : — 



ISM'S! 

IBOO'OI. ! 1!)()0.01. 

IlM» - *1 

Populaiion \Oioni 


1 

1 


ViieciiiiU'ion ^ii.s eaiTied on 
If limber of sueceMsful 

* 

5,122.74:> C,126,34:i 

1 ' 


OJXTQiious 

Patio ]x*r tLousaiid oi 

21,170 

101,ir)7j 2&7,330i 

1 1 

Xiopululiioii 

Total e.^poii(litiirc on vae- 


■J7- 42; 4 1 

K.. .. 1 K>. ». pj l!«. .1 1-. 

einntioii 

■» 

lo,8ll 0 (i.23,K33 0 0,24Asl (1 0 

Cost JM.T sm*eeh>ful c.nsc 

» 

Ola, 0 1 « 

1 

1 0 19 

i 


Bale of 4^- The system of selling pice ]>acke1s of (juinine at ])ost oflb'.-s 
niBo. brought into full \vi>rkiiig in ISDO. In that yc.ir 07,000 

pac'kcts were sold through the agency of the post.d <lci»artnicnt 
and 33,000 by missionaries in tbo K1i.isi and Jaiiitia Hills. In 
1903-01 the number of pockets sold was 105,000 but, in IS9% 
which was a very unhealthy year, more than double ibis <piantity 
was disposed of. 

Rtinii MBi The sanitation of rural areas is in n lar from satisfactory 
tstiou. condition. There are no conservancy arrangements, and the water 
supidy is usually drawn from sluggish rivers and tanks exposed to 
every form of pollution, or from shallow wells. A considerable 
number of masonry wells have been constructed at central sites 

* InfonasUon not mikblo. 
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Lj t)i6 local autb<H'itie8, but unfortunately the Aseaineae often 
decline to use €Hem. 1896, a system of Banitar^’ inspection 
books was inaugurated m 110 Tillages, but it is doubtful whether 
any practical advantages have accrued. In the hills the villages 
arc, as a rule, built on sites which are fairly free from jungle, and, 
though often very dirty, are exposed to the purifying influences of 
the sun and air. 

The following account of the surveys of the Province is taken 
from the General Administration ItejH.rt for the year 19()2-()3: — 
The professional revenue survey of the plains Districts of the 
Province was undertaken while these Districts formed part of Bengal, 
and was brought to a* conclusion shortly afti*r the formation of the 
Chief Commissionership. In this survty village boundaries, where 
they existed, and the boundaries of certain tea grants ami rovfnnc-fn-e 
estates, as well as the geograph i(*al and tuj*ograji}iical features 
of the country, were mapped, usually on the scalt‘ of 1 inches 
to a mile ; but, except in the Jaintid Pargauas and Cachur, no 
field survey was made, and the results were of little practical 
use for revenue purposes. In the permanently settled poriinxi of 
Sylhet, the survey was preoeded in the years 1^ 59-65 by a 
demarcation of the boundaries of villages and estates by non- 
professional agency, in the course of which ma]>s of the estates 
were prepared by chain and compass on the scale of 10 luelu-s 
to a mile, and tnese maps, inaccurate though they are in many 
respects, afford the most recent record of the boundaries of estates 
in that area. A cadastral survey, based on a regular professional 
traverse of the portions of the Assam Valley where most tailtivation 
was to be found, was commenced in 18H3 and C'lmjdett^d in 1S93, 
and similar cadastral surveys of the ryoiuan portions of Sylhet 
and Cdchdr liave IxH^n effected for resettlement ]nirpfj8es in 
subsequent years. The field maps of these surveys ar«' on 1 he scale 
of 16 inches to a mile. While the cadastral survey ol a porlioii 
of the Assam Valley Districts was in progrcs.s, tin* ojkjioTtunity 
was taken to train the local mandals in surveying with the plane 
table, and after the professional party had left tlic valley, certain 
additional areas were surveytsd cadastrally by local .ngi-my nn the 
basis of plane-table traverses in successive years. It was sub- 
sequently decided that all such extension surveys should be made 
on the basis of theodolite traverses, and since 1899 a permanent 
professional survey detachment has been maintained in the Province, 
which is charged with the duty of preparing traverses for further 
cadastxal survey which the extension of cultivation may necessitate, 
as well as with correcting and bringing up to date the tfipograjihical 
details in tlie standard District maps, and with minor survey 
operations undertaken in the Province which require jirofossional skill, 
wherever an area has been brought under uulastral survey, 
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arranmnentfl have been made for having^ the maps and other 
recor£i kept as far as possible up to date, and the permanent marks 
looked after b^ the agency of mandals in the BnAmapntra valley 
and patwaris in the ^rma Valley. The Qdro, Khasi and Jainti&, 
and Nag& Hills, and a portion of the Lushai Hills have been 
surveyed by the Topographical Branch of the Imperial Survey 
Department." 

Btuipsrapbr. A full bibliography of writings dealing with Assam will be 
found in the Rvpjrt on ihe Progr^io of Historical Research in 
A ssayn , (Shillou j ), 1897. Other authorities which may be consulted 
are W. liobinson, A Desaipitve AeroufU of A seam ^ 1841 ; Ptinci- 
pal Heads of the History and Stattsiice of the Dacca Division, 
(Calcutta), 1^68; A. J. Moffalt Mills, Report on the Province 
of Assam, (CJalculta), 1854; Sir W. W. Hunter, A Statistical 
'Account of Assam, 1879; J. M^Cosh, Topography of Assam, 
(Calcutta), 1837 ; A. Mackenzie, History of the rotations of 
ihe Government with the Hilt Tribee of the North-East Frontier 
of Bengal, (Calcutta), 1884 ; R. B. Pemberton, Report on 
the Eastern frontier of British India, (Calcutta^, 1835 ; Census 
of Ass tin, 1881, 1891, and 1901% Introduction to the Land 
Revenue Manual, (Calcutta), 1896 ; An Aceouht of the 

Province of Aesam and its Administration, (Shillong), 1903 ; 
Various papers in the Journal of ike Aeiaiic Society of Bengal, 
more particularly Volume XLl, Part 1, Aeeam in ihe IQth 
and Xlth Centuries, by H. Biochmaa; and Volume LXII, Part T, 
No. 4 ; E. A. Gait, the Koch Kings qf Kamarupa, (Shillong), 
1895 ; a History of Assam ^ by XL A. Oait ; and a series of district 
Gazetteers by B. C. Allen are under publication. 
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TABLE III. 

Distribution of Population, Assam, 190'. 
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r^ikhiinpiir ... 4.529(f)' 1 | 1,123 1 371,390 | U49,359 ' 172.037 | 11,227 1 7,091 4,136 ; 

i - ^ - * -- — , 

TiHil IraLauiiutn 24,605 I 10 8.0ijl 1 2,619.077 1,360.923 1.256.114 1 6i?,l<j6 38,8.19 23,267 

fiUrj-. ' 1 


























Bill JKiiriett, 


lot 



(a) For total arpa of State. 

(A) The total area aid popuUti-v of Hanipar hare be-*n taken ai nral. 
it) Area Boiified amce publication ot Ccusua Report of 1901. 
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TABLE IV. 

Staiisiies ef agriculture in the Assam Valley Division^ excluding 
the permanensly-settled estates in Goalfara. 


— 

Avenge for 7 
yesrt ending 
^ 1869.90. 

Avenge for 
10 yrers end- 
lug 1898-00. 

1900-01. 

190604. 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Current fallow 

• 

686,368 

786,682 

791,310 

Unsettled waste 

• 

8,169,488 

9,376,606 

9,642.130 

Bioe 

1,164,286 

1,287,917 

1,236,190 

1,380,410 

Other food grains, including 
pulses. 

65,076 

C6,642 

65,053 

74,545 

Oil-seeds ... 

154,718 

164,323 

123,406 

161,764 

Sugarcane 

18,691 

17,451 

17,9.37 

10,388 

7ea . .a ... . • ■ 

113,914 

169,701 

204.956 

204,702 

Miscellaneous ... 

197,904 

238,648 

219,792 

199,830 

Total area cropped 

1,703,888 

1,934,480 

1,866,333 

2,040,639 

Area double cropped 

176.304 

180,014 

134,687 

181,226 

Ket area cropped 

1.5 >8,584 

1,764,436 

1,731,646 ^ 

1 1,869,414 


' Figure! sot sTsllBblOi 













TABLE V, 

Staiittin of priett of food tfjples in teen fir Attam. 


II). 



TABLE VI 


Pam I. 


Sfatisiics of ^he value in rupees (thousands omitted) of the Rail 
and River-borne Trade of Assam with the other Provinces of 
India for the official years 1890 - 91 , 1900 - 01 , 1903 - 04 . 


ArtlelM. 

IBSU.Sl. 

1900-01. 

1903.04. 

Imports, Foreign and 

Indian 




goods — 





9.08 

Cotton, twist and yam 

, 

9,65 

9,08 

„ piece-goods 

Gram and pulse 

••• 


8fi,77 

9,7-2 

80,66 

13,84 

89.56 

14,26 

Metals 

• > . 


27,14 

.39.6H 

28.83 

Oils, kerosene 

... 

... 

0.39 

11,71 

10.38 

,, others... 


* 

12,17 

21.41 

14.09 

Bioe not in the husk 



6.16 

38,41 

19.87 

Salt 


... 

20.65 

20,65 

14.46 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

oee 


19,24 

22,14 

28,10 

... 

, 

8,B4 

13.97 

12,61 

All other artiolas 

... 

• 

61,58 

1,85,60 

1,31.68 

Total 


... 

8,71,10 

4,03,05 

3,72,90 

Exports — 






Caoutchouc.. 7 

eee 

• • • 1 

.3,63 

3.82 

1.18 

Coal and coke 



10,68 

9,60 

15.49 

Cotton, raw 



*1.52 

.3,81 

3.14 

Hides and skins 


.. 

2,17 

6,66 

9.32 

Jute 



8,68 

16,10 

17,99 

Lae 


e«e 

1.13 

1.99 

4.98 

Oil-seeds ... 



86,08 

26,90 

36,51 

Cranes 


mrnm 


1.21 

13,68 

Bioe in the husk 

mmm 

e«e 

88,74 

81,36 

42,18 

Stone and lime 

OM 


633 

6,61 

2,91 

Tea 



3 , 81^74 

4^46,66 

6A1.81 

Wood 

• se 



14,99 

16 A 7 

iil other aitiialee 

ees 


38,24 

68,76 

61,00 

Total 


eee 

438^48 

6,84,66 

7 . 65.60 













TABLE VI. 


ms 


Part IL 

Sf.tfisiics of the value iu rupees (thousands omitted) of the 
foreign land trade of Assam for the of dal years 1890-91, 
1 900-0 r, and 1903-04. 

(MB.-Tliii teble doai do* Inolade inwlo with Manipur op Hill TfppeiiL) 



18D0-91. 

190»-01. 

1 1008.01. 

Imports — 




Blankots 

8 

6 

7 

Horsca and ponies 

23 

16 

86 

llubber 

1.00 

1.82 

1,67 

Spieoa 

4 

6 

12. 

War 

r> 

11 

27 

All other uiicles 

23 

2G 

- 

1,30 

Tolal 

1,G4 

2.46 

4,18 

Exports— 

Cotton, twist and jam 

2 

4 

i 

9 

Cotton, |iasw goods 

2 

9 

8 

Opium 

7 

. . 

... 

Hiee, hmsked ... 

10 

7 

4 

8nH 

8 

4 

8 

Bilk 

19 

36 

66 

All oOmt artioles 

17 

17 

34 


60 

77 

1.U 
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TABLE \II. 


Siaiisifcs of Criminal yustlce in the plains Districts of Assam- 



s 

1 



.s 

— 

o 

II i 

A • 

r© 

SiM 

|i 

I9ri. 

1003. 

§ 

V 







rs, iiiiilitn* of ]K'rMmH tiieiL^ 






Icf) Fur acrainst por- 

sun and ]>roi»erty. 

9.C10 

10,807 

i 

11,273 

11,673 

37 

(&) For oilier uffenoosapainHi 
tlie Indian IVnal Coclo. 

2,861 

3,821 

P.GHO 

3,327 

56 

(r) For offoncoM ap^ain^t Sl>e- 
cial and l^cal Lawn. 


7,702 

0,654 

7,343 

63 

Total 

17,077 

22,390 

2 1,610 

22,243 

48 


Statistics of Civil Justice in the plains D istricts of As^am, 



■ 



1 

1001. 

10i>3. 

Suits for money and moveable 
property. 

20,409 1 

19,532 

3^,684 1 

21,121 

Title and other siuts 

... 

2,614 

3,677 

3,220 

4,076 

Bent euita 

... 

1,972 

3,811 

4.9C6 

4,386 

Total 

... 

24,895 

1 

26,910 

1 

28,870 

30,033 
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TABLE VIIT. 

A. 

Principal sources -of ordinary Provincial revenue] tn rupec:^ 
Jissant, (ihousands omitted). 


1 

ATfirsge for 10 
yarn eadinfc 
31ft Maroh ISfO. 

• 

A\oraf;o for 10 
>fSra miilliiR 
Slat March 1IM). 

rf‘*ir •ndiiiir Slat 
March 

loir fiulinif Slat 
Slarch J90K 

•i 

si 

o'* 

w Cl 

If 

h* 

i 

li 

Cj «. 

M 

•e Ts 
1- 
■sl 

u 

H 

& 

1 

£ 

S 

h 

ll 

s 

I'a 

•s 

h . 

f- 

c. J 
p *! 

& fl 

- E 

¥ 

u 

s 

1 

o 

-u 

? . 

--J - 

i\ 

i 

li 1 

It ! 
■5 s i 

r- 

1 

tX 

F 

iS 

o 

'3 

c« 

1- • 

e 5: 

*■ 

Land reTenue ... 

41,13 

24.00 

56,13 

41,37 

6.:,]5 

46,7:. 

C3.es 

C7."il 

8lamps 

7,36 

4,80 

8,62 

6,47 

ir 

7,10 

0,87 

7,41 

Sxcifto 

21,10 


27,17 

6,70 

2'.«,31 


:)(>,24 

7,66 

AssosBed iazoi ... 

2.18(«.) 

1,09(0) 

2,76 

1.38 

2.08 

1.40 

2.48 

1,2 

Forests 

2,6<H») 

Ufi(6) 

4,18 

2,00 

5,.y> 

2,76 

6.76 

3,3 

Se^stratiozi ••• 

34 

ao 

48 

24 

6C 

28 

70 

a 

Other sources ... 

10,44 

5,33 

13,42 

5,64 

28,01 

6,34 

37,79 

r.,r> 

Total ... 

83.07 

46,66 

1.12,76 

66,98, 

1 

1,38,01 





(#) TIm li for I jaMk I (A) Tht If for 8 y«f ri. 















TABLE VIII. 

B. 

Provincial expenditure under principal heads in rupees^ 
Assam, (thousands omitted). 


— 

Ayeme for 

10 yooiy 
end Ills Slat 
Unroll ISlKi. 

Ayamge for | 

10 jeanra I 
ending Slat 1 
Match ISOO. 1 

Yenr ending 

Slat Uaruh 

1901* 

Tear ending 
Siet Mhrch 
ISOS. 

Oponing iMlaiica 

8.S7 

11.18 

6,40 

16,09 

1 . Charges in respect of col- 

8.81 

ii,n 

12,00 

13,06 

lection (princip^y Land 
Bovenue and Forests). 

2. Salaries and Eapensos of 
Ciyil departments—^ 

1.9> 

(a) G^evaL Adminiitra- 

2,08 

2,04 

3,38 

tion. 



{6) Law and justiee 


6,81 

7,52 

8.77 

ic) Police ... 

9,01 

13.91 

16,36 , 

16,05 

(d) Ednoation 

i,eo 

1,92 

2,08 

2,65 

(e) Medical ... 

1,17 

8.<I3 

9.68 1 

3,20 

if) Other heads 

98 

2.83 

8,01 : 

2,U2 

S. Pensions and miscella- 

1,36 

Ml 

2,59 

3.31 

neous oiyil charges. 

A Ciyil PahUo Works 

AdO 

tfM 

18,81 

24.88 

5. Other chaiges and adjust-, 
ments. 

7,01 

4,81 

S,84 

4.63 





Total Eapenditiire 


68,48 

71,91 

8J,61 

Closing balance «.• 

9,98 

10,114 

4,53 

27,60 


TABLE IX. 

Income and Expenditure of local boards in Assam. 


— 

Ayerega tor 

IS jenie aneiog 

isw-ieoo. , 

1 Teara, 

isoo-oi. 

lSOS-04. 

Income from— I 

Provincial Rates ... .., 

Civil Works 

Pounds 

Ferries ... •«. 

Contributions 

Otimr sources ••• 

Total Inoosne ... ... 

Xxpenditiire on— 

Refunds «•. 

Post Ofioe 

General Aiiministration 
Edneatiim 

Medical 

Ciyil Works ... ••• 

Other heads ••• 

Tbtei JBspeaditurs 

e,iV!^ 

6,889 

81,482 

1,0^474 

2,22,383 

67348 

6,4d»l 

1,882 

•69,201 

1,00,102 

833.899 

68,649 

6,13^6 

2,683 

76,987 

1.04,139 

8,39,118 

1.17,613 

10,77389 

11,871664 

12.62.996 

’ 8,074’ 
41386 

1.^ 

71,000 

632,881 

88,706 

43.065 

2,793 

2,16,622 

97,819 

7,82,248 

79,876 

H 

10k71388 

12.28328 

12,13,648 
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EvpoTKlituTo on administration and colier-* 
tioii of taxes. 

17,240 


18,860 

Pulljc safety ... 

Water-sui^jily and drainage — 

... 

6,951 

in, 1^)0 

11,463 

(a) Capital 

(b) Maintenance 

) 

31,r;48 

1 

1 

25,555 

.^95 

15,276 

19,203 

Conservancy 

• 1 

65,2l>7 

7d/U() 

80,713 

lIoRintals and disj>on8arieB 

9 99 

7,198 

8,029 

8,905 

rublio Works . . ... 

... 

4rt,llO 

58,293 

71 ,074. 

Public Tnstniction 

... 

6,060 

1 

7,806 1 

8,942 

Otbor beads ... 

1 

23,673 

21,627 

22,290 

Total Expenditure ... 

... 

1,94,850 1 
1 

2,19,549 ; 

i 

2,G(t,8G6 



ilO 


TABLE XI. 

Siatistics of the Civil and Military Police Force in Assam, 


— 

18S1. 

ISDl. 

1901. 

1903. 

Civil Police — 






SujMrvlsing staff— 

District and Assistant 

10 

9 

16 

IG 

Suxx^rintoiidonts. 




Iiispcciors 
Subordinate staff— 

... 

20 

20 

20 

21 

Sub« In.spectors 

... 

67 

60 

116 

137 

Head cuiiHtublea 

. . . 

IftO 

266 

236 

22<1 

Constables ... 

• . . 

1,259 

1,779 

2,308 

2,289 

Union and Municipal Police 

111 

15 

1.3 

15 

Kural Police... 
Military Police — 


B/Myi 

6,792 

6,861 

6.807 

Officers ... ‘ 

» t 0 

265 

273 

35i 

:i43 

Men ... 

• •• 

2.1)86 

2.1-36 

2.671 

2,527 



Us. 

Us. 


Rs. 

^xj>enditiire* 


8.87,067 

12,38,419 

19,68,849 

18,86,263 


* Incladea for tnnl police. 

TABLE XII. 

Statistics of the fails of Assam. 


— 

1R81. 

1891. 

IBOl. 

1 1903. 

Number of Dis- ^ 
trirt jails. 


9 

9 

7 

Number of Sub- 
sidiary jails 
(Look-ups). 

Average daily 
jail }iopula- 
tion — 

17 

13 

1 

15 

17 

(а) SffttlO a*. 

(б) Female ... 

l,l')8 

l,r.77 

1,600 

1,4.31 

63 

36 

33 

25 

Total 

1,461| 

1,G12 

1,633 

1,459 

Bate of jail mor- 
tality per 1,000 

_ 1 

1 62 
1 

26 

28 

K.« .■ P* 

Us. s. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Ba. n. Pa 

Expenditure on 
jail maiuto- 
nance. 

1.20.694 0 0 

1,84.618 0 0 

8,88,829 0 0 

1,80^701 0 0 

Cast iHir prisoner 

82 8 8 

99 12 9 

143 9 8 

123 IS 9 

Profits on jail 
manufactures. 

•16,882 0 0 

88,618 0 0 

13,357 0 0 

9,410 0 0 

Earnings per 

prisoner. 


86 16 0 

0 3 0 

7 6 0 


* CbieO/ on utn mwnl Inboor, 
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Ak& Hills."*- Section of the snb-Himileynn Hills lyin^ north 
of the Darranff District^ Assara^ between the Uiansiri and Dikrai 
Tieers. The hills have steep, serrated ridges oovcred with dense 
foresti but, owing to the inhospitable nature of the country an<l 
of its ie^bitants, have never been properly explored. Tlic Aka 
trilw. is divided into two seetions, nicknamed the llazari-kho.ls, (ir 
'tribe supported by a thousand groups of ryots' and tin; Ksipjls- 
chona or ' thieves who lurk in the cotton fields/ and in the time of (Ik* 
Assam Raj«^s, they regularly harried the inhabitanis^ of the plains. 
Por many years the chief of the KApds-chor tribe, Ta;^l Uij.i, 
yiolsted our boundaries, and in 1829 he was'captiircd .'ind Indeed 
in the Qauhdti jail. In 1882, he was release but. imniediaU'ly 
resumed Ids attacks, and in 1835 massacred all the iiiliabitants 
of the police outpost and British village of Baltfaka. Six yi'ars 
later ho surrendered, and an agreement was made by wbidi buih 
seciionB of the tribe received a yearly allowam^e in i‘oiisii1i‘i.if ion 
of good conduct. In 1HS8, Medhi, the Kapds-chor chnT, di taiind .• 
mauzaddr who had visited his villages, while his brotln r < .i! i ioil ofr 
from Balipdra a clerk and ranger in the employ of the k'orr^i 
department. A punitive expedition was despatched whtcli oeriq^icd 
Akd territory and recovered the captives, with the exce]»f ion o| tli,* 
mauzadSr, who had died. Since that date thev have givi n iiilli* 
trouble, but in 1900 a party of armed Akas forcibly cnli roil fin- 
shop of a trader at Bdlip^ra, in order to exact the amount wlin-lt 
they alleged was duo to them for rubber tapped in the hills. A fine 
was imposed on the tribe, but in order to minimise the cbaiirc^s oC 
friction it was decided to discontinue the practice under whii'li ronlios 
had been sent into the hills to tap rubb^, and to leave the hillniiMi 
to bring down this j^roduot themselves. The Akas are appsircndy 
of Tibe^Burman ormn, and, though a small tribe, are warlike 
and independent, strength lies in ^ their position whicdi 

enables them to attack British subjects without difficulty, while 
punitive expeditious sent into their hills are costly out of all pro- 
portion to the damage inflicted on the enemy. An account ^ the 
Akfls will be found in Colonel Dalton's Ethnology of Bengal. 

DafU Hills. — Section of the Himdlayan range lying north 
of the Darrang Lakhimnu Districts, Assam, b^ween the 
Rangdnadi on the east andiheBhareli on the west and oc^jpied by 
the Daflci tribes. These tribra are of Tibeto-Burman origin, aiul 
arc of short, sturdy physique with a Mongolian type of coun- 
tenance. They are much less united than the Akfls, their neigh- 
bours on the west, and are thus less formidable to Government. 
In the time of the Ahom Rfijds the Dafl4a were ^ustomed to 
levy blackmail upon the people of the plain#, and this costom was 
the cause of muen trouble till 1852 when they were finally induced 
to comoBute their chums fer a money payment. In 1872, they 
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raided a village of Dafl:ia in the Darrang DiKtru t, wlioni Hk v 
coneidored te be resi>onsible for the iiitradut tfon i,f r|)iJ(.,nie 

into the hills, killed two persons and c-arriwl off 4 . 4 , 
blockade was instituted, but proved ineffectual, and a niilit-^tyforoo* 
was sent into the hills in 1874-7 5 which attaino.l iWi desfred' 
object of liberating the prisoners who survived. Snioe that date 
the tribe has given little trouble, and tliough iinlividuaU have 
occasionally been carried off from the plains, tht^ir rideaso has luvix 
effected without difCoulty. 

Miri Hills. — Section of the. Himalayan range lying north of- 
the Lakhimpur District, .Assam, between the hills op* ujiifd by the- 
Gallongs and the llariganadi, and inhabited by the Miri tribe. 
The M Iris are of Tibeto- liurman origin, and liavc tall, woll-dc\plo])ed 
frames, with pleasant countenances of the Mongolian type. Dnlike 
their neighbours they have never given trouble to the Hritish 
Government, and large numbers of the tribe have now stalled on 
the Assam plains. A full account of tlie Miris will be found in 
Colonel Dalton^s Ethnology of Bengal. 

Abor Hills. — Section of the Himalayan range lying on the 
northern frontier of the Province of Assam, bet ween the Simii 
river on the west and the Diblng on the east, occupied by tribes 
of Tibeto-Burman origin loosely termed “ Abors or unknown 
ravages/^ Owing to the difficulty of the country, and the 
inhospitable character of the inhabitants, these bills have never berm 
properly explored. The ranges, which are of considcr.able height, 
are covered with dense forest, and intersected with large rivers 
which make their way through wild and precipitous gorgt^s into tlio 
plains. The Abor tribes fall into two chief sections, the Passi- 
Meyongs, who occupy the hills bounded on the west hy the Miri 
country and on the east by the Dihdng, and the Bur Abors 
who live between that river and the Dibiing. The Abfirs 
are diort and sturdy savages with countenances of a marked 
Mongolian type. They possess a high opinion of tlieir own 
strength and importance, and the want of population on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra between Dibrugarh and Sadiy/i is largely 
due to the dread of weir raids. On several oocasionB Governinpnt 
has found it necessary to send punitive expeditions inbi their hills 
to avenge the mnrd^rs of British subjects. Such expeditions w<*re 
despatched in 1858 and 1859, and in 1861 when a fresh massacre 
took place a few miles from Dibrugarh, preparations were made to 
establish a «ba.in of outposts along the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra. The Abors appear to have been impressed by these 
operations, and entered into agreements under which they were to 
eoeive an annual allowance of iron hoes, salt, opium, and other 
articles, so long as th^ continued to bo of good behaviour. For 
some yean the tribea remained quiets but in 1889 four Miris, who 
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were British subjects^ were decoyed by Pasri-Meyongs acroes tlie 
frontier and killed. The §^uilty villag^es were punished by a fine> 
but in 1893 the hillmeu again broke out and cut u]) a ^latrol of 
three military police sepoys. A few weeks later a second attack 
was made on a j)oUce patrol^ one of whom was killed and one 
wounded. An expedition was then sent into Abor territory which 
oex^upied the principal villages after meeting with a good deal of 
resistance, and as a further punishment a blockade was imposed 
against the tribe, which was only witlidrawn in 1900. These 
measures appear to have made some impression upon the Abors, and 
their conduct of recent years has beeu satisfactory. A full account 
of their manners and customs will be found in Colonel Dalton's 
Ethnology of Bengal. 

Mishmi Hills. — Section of €ke moiintun ranges on the northern 
frontier of Assam which shut in the eastern end of the valley of 
the Brail mapulra, between the Dihnng and the Brahmaputra. 
These hills arc occupied by the Mishmi tribe, and have never lieen 
properly explored. They consist, as far as is known, of stoop ridges 
covered, as a rule, with tree forest, and some of tlic peaks arc over 
1 5,000 feet in height. Geologically these hills seem to be a conti- 
nuation of the Burmese axials. The higher ranges are probably 
composed of gneiss and granite, and there are some reasons for 
supposing that they may contain deposits of economic value. Lime- 
stono boulders fure found in the beds of the rivers issuing from 
them. 

The Mishmis are divided into four tribes, the Chulik^ttii or 
eroii-haired, the fiobejiya, the Digiru, and the Migu or Midbi. 
They a diort, sturdy race of the Tibeto-Burmau stock, with 
features of a Mongolian type. They are keen traders and devoted 
to a pastoral rather than to an agpricultural life, cattle and wives 
being the chief outward sign of wealth. A full aooonnt ^ these tribes 
will be found in Colonel Didton^s Etfanoiogy of Bengal. The first 
expedition into the Mishmi country was made in 1817, fud furtlier 
attempts were made in 1 886 and 1845, but none of tlie explorers 
succeeded in gitting more than three quarters of the way to Bimi, 
the frontier town oxTibet. In 1851 M. Krick, a French missionary, 
reached that place and returned in safety to Assam, but on his 
revisiting the country in 1864 he was treacherously murdered by 
a Mishmi chief. The offender was captured and carried to Dibru* 
gark where he was duly convicted and hanged ; and atteomts were 
again made in 1869 and 1879 to reach the valley of the Ziayul, as 
the eastern arm of the Brahmaputra is called, but they were rmsuo- 
cessful. In the cold wefitber of 1S85-8H, Mr. Needham and 
Captain Mulssworth marched from Badiyi to Bim5, bnt were 
preveatsd from going b^ydnd that place by the ohstruetfve attituda 
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of tho Tibetan authorities. The path followed ran along the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra^ the total distance traversed 1)CLiig I S? miles 
For the first 46 miles it lies entirely in the ])lains^ :iud for the 
portion of the journey elephants can be used for tTai\s]>ort From 
licro to the Tibetan border^ 2d miles west of Kini.i, Inivclliin: is 
somewhat difficult. The track is rugged and un^cven and crosses 
ranges of hills varying from 1,000 to 6,500 feet in height, but these 
difficulties disappear on eiitering the Za\ ul valley. Tin* upper ]Hirtion 
of this valley was described by M. Krick as a tract ciiltivatL'd as far 
as the eye could see, and abounding in Li-rds of a^scs, hoiscs, 

and mules, and in groves of bamboo, laurel, orange, cit ron aiul peach 
trees. Pandit A. K. wluJ entered the valh^y fri>ni tin* e.L'^i. J# scribed 
the winter crops as rice, millets, and j>ulscs, while wheat, barley aiul 
mustard ripened in the spring. The Alishmis d(i a goi>d deal of 
trade both with the Zayul valley and 'with Assarn. They Tei*eivo 
from tho Tihetaus cattle, woollen coats, swonk, metal vessels, and 
other articles and give them in exchange Mishmi f^ffa j'lant 
much valued as a febrifuge), musk, and Mishmi ])oisou. 

In 1899, the Bobejiya Mlskmis murdered thn^e Kl'iarnti British 
subjects and carried off three ehildron. An cxpoditiou was 
despatched against thorn in the following c<»ld weather, wliicdi, afti^r 
a tedious and difficult march, suecmbnl in recovering the esijitivi's 
and burning tho guilty villa ;s. The Bcbeji\ a <*r>untry lies ♦«> the 
east of the Dibung river and is entered by the [lass wiiicJi 

is 8,9fiU feet above sea-level. 

Khamti Hills. — Hilly country on i he fr'ntler of \'.«ain, lyin^ 
at the eastern end of the Brahmaputra valley and iith.diih'd by the 
Khamtis, a tribe of Shan origin, who are said to liavi* migiated 
north- .rds to the hills near the upper waters of tlie Irr.iwaildv and 
when Mogaung was taken by Alaung-p:)ya ab(»ut tho 
middle o{ tl\e ISth century. A section of the tribe moved mi into 
Assam and settltHl near Sad iyu, and their leiuliT succeeded in estab- 
lishing his position as the feudal chief of tho surround mg cinmtry. 
Ho was recognised by the British when they took n^cr the ierritoru s 
of the Ahem prince, but his son declined to abide bv tlie dt'cisimis of 
the local British ofi^cr, and was deprived of liis office and dignities. 
The Khamtis then rose, raided the settlunuMit at Sailiya, and 
killed the Commanding OfTicer, Colonel White, in Tlie rising 

was, however, quickly suppressed, and no trouble has since bo(*n give.i 
by the tribe. 

Bor Kliamti, the principal stronghold of this ]»oo]di*, consists of 
the valley of the IN^amkiu (the western liranch of the Irruwaibly ) wdh 
the surrou Biding hills. It can be readied otd the Patkai and. tho 
Hukong valley, or by a route running south-east fr»)ni Sadiy.i up 
the valley of the Diyun, over the Ciuiukan pass, which feet 

nbove the level of the sea. The distance from Sa-Iiya to 1 ulau. 
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tlio principal Bor Kliamti village, is only 1 97 miles. After Bishi 
the path is V 4 sry diflicult in places, ami runs through dense forests 
where there are no villages and no moans of obtaining supplies. 
Oaks, rhododendrons, and beeches grow freely on the hills, and 
large game, such as olophauts and rhinoceros, are common. 
Putau is situated .in a valley, but is bhiit in on every side ex-‘ept the 
south by hills, which in the winter arc crowied with snow. 
The valley is about 25 miles long by 1 5 broad and is about 
1,500 feet above sea-level. The villages arc surrounded by a 
palisaie about 12 feet high, made of split trees interlaced with 
bamboo. Tho houses are large commodious structures built on piles, 
and the audience chamber in the Rija'^s h(»nse is some 50 feet 
in length by -to wide. Rice is the staple crop grown in the valley, 
but pulsi and poppy are also cultivatinl, the Khamtis being 
much addictvMl to the usj of opium. The pe:>plc are much more 
civilized than most of tho hill tribes on the north-east 
frontier, and near Putau there is a brick built t.*mp'e 95 feet 
high with a gildctl cuiM)la. Some of the images of Buddha in this 
temple are of considerable artistic merit. The Khamtis have been 
described by D«*lton (Ethnology of Bengal). They si*ein to stand in 
some awe of the Singphos who adjoin tliem on the west, ami the 
Khakus, who are said to be of the same race as the Singphos, who 
occupy the hills on the east, li ttle is known about the goology of 
the tract, but pyrlt*, calcho-pyiite, and galena are found iu this 
locality. 

Singpho Hills. — Tract of hilly country lying to the south-east 
of the Lakhimpnr District, Assam, inhabited by the Singphos or 
Kachins as they arc called in Up|ier Burma. Their original homo 
floems to have bctm near the sourcec of the Irrawaddy, but they have 
gradually moved southwards and have cros-ed the Ilukong 
valley and tho Patkai and have entered the valley of the Brahma- 
putra. The Sing))hos first settled in Assam towards the end of the 
18th century, their villages being locati^l on the Buri Dihing and 
on tho Tcngapiini east of Sadiya- By degrees they assumed a 
state of semi-iiidependeuoe, and offered ^ some resistance to our 
troops when upper Assam came under British rule. It was then 
found that their villages were full of Assamese slaves, and^ no less 
than 6,0C0 were released by Captain Neufville, tho officer in com- 
mand. The Singphos live in small villages, several of which 
usually own a -allegiance to one chief. Their houses are raised 
on piles, and are often 100 feet in length by 20 broad, with 
an open balcony at the end where the women of the family sit 
and work. They form a large element in the population of 
the Iliikdng valley which lies to the south of the Putkai 
range. 
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Manabum. — llansffi of hills lyin»^ on tlii' oxlnMiic oasi«*rn frontier 
[ th * Laklnm]j«r district, A«sim, h Uvomi 27^ **»' :»tuI 11^ 1 T N, 
ml TiJ* aii'l 8' K. Thos • lulls an* an '^|mr «»r Uk* 

iixnitiiti eouatry (u-olipiiMl l.y 1|je Khmitis an. I 

lurk tijti east'.'rii limit of the i-ftWlive juvi-MliLlion <»r Lh - Vssiim 
IjoViTiujieiit. 

Daphabum. — ]\r<iuntiiii situit/d l>i*l\V 0 i!’i '.27” :?S' and ' 21 ^ 

aiul 0«j 1 !• an«l th* f>.> H. t> tlu* east ni tin* T^alvliMii|>ui 

l^iNtrnjt, Tho siimniitj^f the hi^h -s* ]>t'ak is 15,' •0'^ lent ii1j«)m* M'a 
1 \il. 

Patkai. — llanufi* of hills l\lnu^tothi* S 'uth of thi* 1 . ilvliinijiiir 
Ih'strn-t, Ass.un, ij.fcwtvn ^r> ;»0 :i’.ii ;? I.i N ai.l ‘t.'» ’ I anil 
lu K. The {^nnoral hi‘iiilit of tlm ra.n*^'.* is .ilxiut I-,**'*!! Init 

it oimtaiiis siiniinils n Mrlv fim( in li ici-lit Tli. JulLs an* 

I'lmiiiosed of upper < 'rti-irv i 'I'ks anil tli ir s tl ^ an ( loihi-d m ilriiM* 
lurest T!ie pass over llu P.ilkii is th.* r.‘i-i>^**nis il roni • Iielueiu 
Ihiniia ami the A.!-*un X’alley, tlioij^;li, as itf»ntiils a I'nv.*, 'n.ireli 
lliroii.^'h will! anil liilly emintry, ih to i.s little* iiitTiMurs* Ij.-I wi 1 * 1 , 
tlu* I wo Proviiu'i's 11 was l»y tills tr.ieU tli.it the Ah.'nis i*nti*ril 
the Valley of the llraliimput m in the l‘5th ^■^*ntnr\ , aiul it was cjsi el 
}ty the* ihirme'se* when they wen suniiuoni-l tn A.s.s.iin .it tin* hoMin- 
n lilt? of the null ee*ntnry to assist (Min lira K.ieta, i*ni* el ‘In- la^t 
of the* Ahorn in l^oT, i>r. (jvilliths ere^ssi il 1 he* Pitkii into 

the llulvoiij? \alley, and in ls(M*i a railway snrvev p.'rt\ ti.n.r.seil 
the* Taaio'i*. MHii* e*-liniah‘d cost of the i unstriie-t 1*01 et' i Inn froen 
Lede> ill the Tjakh'in^nir Lhstri*t i*ver the* T.itk -i and ei-wn lie* 
liiikoiij? valley to M\injiLr'ii station in tie* ^. I’ry ••''.M 

lak'lis e.»F rupe'es for a total len,,th •»* I* nnl *^ MM* • hin-, *1 iri oh.. 
'Weuilil he earriod thruiii?li the ‘■iiimiut oi th*- Pnk u iii a nia.i •! 
feet in length and Mtuatrd ‘.3,750 feet, aln v** t e tt 

The* roeks in that neii.';h*)onrhe>i>d eem-et an in'loial'il ^ o o^ioni*. 

M'he hills are inhahiled hy N iltu tr.iw s M h. s wl-; 1.* ■ e *- i In 

linking sid of the w.itershe*! an* snhi-i’ !.• ^s: ;:ph.) ' hii ! 
MMuiv are armed with dans, lu • ski -Is 'uol er**?’ -hows, aiei !h*er 
villages are usual 1\ w'eil situated for dele n-*.*. N- re- lai *+ 1 ! ' hi e 
people is annexed to the rej i.ri 01 ' 1 he radwav -niwi.v p.ii’N 

Mikir Hills.— A trael of hilly ouritry ;n l!*e !N .v r*,- m-l 
Sibsai^iir DisfruUs, Assam, f> in;? hef w'l-en 1 ia* kh^^aTo .nd fh- 

Urahinaputra ahout 2(5“ 30' N and l.'Il do 1] , hnt <-oi ulT fuan tim 
main moiiulain sysfe 111 hy thi valleys of IKl Ul.ans'ri .>11 .iciasi, 

and of the Kaynli ind its irilmtanes on ^h** wt M'hi* .1 :i)ern 

hills .are eomposod of ;?neJssie roeks, whi'-h -ids t}.,- t.’it); ..r- 

overlain hy sedimentary strata of t'*rt.iary ori rm 'l:i '-e ^ 'ne- r 

rocks consist of soft yellow .sandstones. liri<*ly lanu i.*: .1 JT.•^ • . y 
•■diales, and nodular earthy UuiObtoae. lIi I uuir rh* 
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N^mbar^ Deopdni, Ilaridjun^ and Jamanu rivefSj and iron oro is 
of widespread occurrence^ ^iiou^yh the haematite is seldom sndici- 
entlj' couceutrated to pay for working. Coal of inferior quality is 
found near the Langlei Hill and the Ndmbar river. The hills have 
steep slopes and both they and the intervening^ valleys are covered 
with dense jungle. They extend over an ania of about 3,000 square 
miles and avemgc from one to two thousand feet aberve th<> sea, 
thoug^h the loftiest summits attain a heig^ht of nearly 4,5< K) feet. The 
Mikirs, the tribe inhabiting these hills, s^M^ak a lang^nag^e which 
occiii>ies an intermediate ix)sitioTi between Bodo or Kac»hiiri and 1 .h«; 
various forms of Na«ra specvli. In character and habits tlu-y diff<‘r 
entirely from the savage hilhnen ti> the south, and are quitter and 
more timid than any other tribe in Assam. Dalton states^ that they 
were originally driven from the hills of North Cieh’ir In tlie 
Jaiutia Hills, where they are still to be fouml in eunsuler.il ilo 
numbers, but the j:nrirjority of the tribe were displeasinl with the 
treatment they rec;eived an<l movctl to the locality which bos since 
then borne their name. Siniilar migrations wore undertaken by the 
Ijalungs, a kindred neighbouring tribe, wlio according to ibeir 
trailitions went to the Jaintia Hills to escape tlu‘ necessity ot 
pr<‘viding the Kaehiiri R.lja with a daily ration of six seers of htnnaii 
milk, and left them, because tiny did not llki‘ tlie matriarebat 
tbenry of inheritanc<* tlicro in force The ^Sfikirs are said to have 
been compclleil to forswear thi* us.‘ of arms by the A bom GoviTii- 
meut, and this is ofFcreil as an explanation of t.hcir present peaceful 
disi»osition. Thty li\e in small hamlets iic.n* (he crops of rice, 
fjotton and chillies., which they rais* on tbc» hill side Their houses 
arc large and slrougli built, aiul are raised m ]ilatrorms above the 
ground. Jtiee is their staple fo<id, but tliey cat fowls and pork 
aud coiiBUine large quanlitu's of fcrincnh^d liquor. 

Assam Rang'e. -'Range of hills lying between 58' and 

N. and an<l 50' R, wliioli runs almost due cast 

aud wOht bvilwe^,!! the valb-ys of the l'ridima]:utra and Siirm^i. It 
consists of the li\Ko, KiiA>-r a\u Noutu Caciiau and 

Nag A IliLTJS, and at its cjistiTii ciul trends towards tlie north and is 
joiiu^l by flic Pai'Kaj to the II no il.ty.ni stem, anil by the mountains 
of Manipur to the Arak:iii Yonia. The general height is from 
three to six thousjmd feet, but at J.ipvo in the Njga Hills, a height 
of nearly lib^OO feet is attained. The SliilJong peak (6,450 feet) 
is the highest point in the Klnist Hills. ( Ecological ly the range 
falls into two groups. The (jr.»ro, Khisi and Jaiptia Hills and part 
of Norrh C'jch.ir arc known as the Shillong plateau, and consist for 
the inoftt part of a gre.it /nas.s of gnois.s. The eastern portion is 
m.auly o imposed of sjuidsbmcs of tertiary age. Coal is found in the 
liaro aud Khjsi Hills, aud the hills to the south of Lakuimpus. 
* iThnoloffy of Boni^al, f^Age 54 . 
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.n.il iimo on tlie fare f»r thr Kli.Jsi IlillM uMTlr.oldnpf iho plains 
i>r S,N Thnm^h tin* gn*:iii*r pjirt nl’ ihrir li n^th tin* liillh lake 

Ihi* ftirin of sharply srvrati'd ruIj'r'S 4*ovi*ii‘il with f..r»*st, Imt 

tin* n'litral ]n»rfhni of tin* Kh.:si iiill.s is .in »li*v:iti*il plaliMu 
rmislhtiiij' «»r clowns «'«ivt*ivil with short ;;ra‘"<. 

Barail (Big Dyke). ICan^e of hill's in North Cai h.tr, Assam, 
1\ liig east anil west In-twi'en *^5 fi anil 'IW'" ‘JO N .oul ‘J.i 
ahii *J»i ’ ji'J I'L jiml eoiinrctiiig the .lairlii inn! N i^^.L llsllv;. 'J'he 
iMiiiji*, whieli U fiii* the most part r.mipo'siMl oi' ‘.ol'f l;ll•l•lM^h ^.mil- 
btom*. has sharplx sn-rr.iteil ri<l«e<, ami is lovenil xmIIi 
and haiiihoo ju" •,li\ SeveraTof the jHjaUs ar** iii:irl\ IJ.OOO f'l ( f ii| 
hei^^ht. Tin* .1 .'inoa river makes its w.iy tluse lnlh to 

the Ikar.ik, and the Assani-lleiij^al Hallway lias luvii ciiiied ii[» tho 
valley of this riser. 

JapvO. — Ilinliest mom I Lull in the 'ih*i>\ im-** of Assam 
feet) sit.iiated in the As.-^a'I H i\fiL a little li) the S'ndli of Ivohiiii t 
Hills Distrnl) in 'io' -h'l N. and ‘.M I L 

Nokrek — lli-^hesl pisik in the raniv* <»! liill^. . ti .in* 

«!lope of which lies Tni.i, ihe iieadipiarters xJalion ol 'hi* i\ i|.i Milts 
J)i-.l riel, Assam. "Ihi-^ ran^e ii'.es sh.irjilv I'rom > hi icuor hills 
with whiih it is mu ronndetl, and thosuniniii and Md< aieil.nl m 
deiiso tn.Hj h*re*'l. Nokrek i< .sit iiateil in -7 N .iml ‘hi i-.i 
and reaelies a hci^lit of foel aho\e I In* li • ei •»! I hi* ‘i.i. 

Tukreswari — Hiili-n Ilahc.inh.it par^ana, (i-i.tlpna Mi-tri-t, 
A«sssim, 1 1 2 d d' N. and 1)0 J*-. on ihe siimniii o| 1.11,1 h ^ 

temple dedieaied to l)uri;a hiiilt l»y a farmer lt(|.i ■! Hij: i It*-: 
r nisi met ion indieaUKl i-oiisideralde en^iieeiiri;.* -Liil 11 i h,* p.iif, 
of Ihe ar«*hileel, and it was lixipiented hy pilunni^ lii-m all ..f 

India. The temple WMS destroxedin the carl h'piake of !'-»7, and ih 
iinxv being rohuilt. 

Saraspur or SiHdheswar HlUs. — A range pri>j 1 1 mr ff.,ni 
Tjiishai system into the Sunnft Valley, Assam. 'Ms mn jK.ith 

and south between 'ZiP 20 and 21*'' 52' N ami 0 * ;*,ir ;,i d ''2' :'i.» 
1*]. aud form the houndary between Sylhi*t and C* ah n*. 'I’Ih' heiglit 
Varies from lKK> fett to 2,000 feet above si*.a-iexi l ; tlie sli.jies oi tho 
liiJls arc sleep and Covered w'ith tri*e forest, and :i.e < initpo'-, li of 
sandstones and shales of tertiary origin. 

Bhuban Hills. — A range i»f kills j»rojei ting finm th, T.nsh.ii 
py8t(*Tn into tho southern part i>f the (’.olur Distmi, The 

liills Ho noitii and .suiilli lielxx'een 2V 1 .1 .md .'I i 1 N. .md 
02° 52 and Oft"*' 5' E. on the e:isti*rii hordrr of I h.* and fi.rm 

the watcrshwl between tho Hank and S.->nai rrv. rsi. Their 
height varies from 7i»0 feet to y,000 feet and their s1ojm-s am \ery 
procipiioUB. They lire funned of saudbtfjncs and shales of tertiary 
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or^in, thrown into lon«^ folds. A temple sacred to Bhnban Baha> 
a local name for Siva, .st.uids on the summit of a hill about 30 miles 
south-east of Silchar. Manipuiis, iijj-country men, and ^^arden 
cwlies resort to this place on the oceasio i of the Sivaratri, the 
Sripanchariii and the ilaruiiihnaii, and bathe in, a tank in the neiLph- 
bourh(K)d of the temple, and make ofTerin^s at the shrine. 

Brahmaputra (Son o£ Briihina or God). — A river of Tibet and 
north-ea;t_Tii India, which lor its size and utili^ to man ranks 
araon^ the most inipoitotil in the world. Its total estimated 
length is about l,tS0() and its tb'ainage area abimt JJtJ 1,200 
square^ miles, while during the r.'itns Iht' flood discliarge at 
Goalpara is ^aid to be moie tl an half a million cubic feet of 
water per second. An elem iit of ronnniee hangs over tUe 
river, as a certui i poitioii of its course has never been lutually 
explored, though tlnjic is litilc ilonht tint the San-po, or greit 
river of Tihot, piiur.s its uatert; tluongh the Dtuano int > the 
river which is known as the Bmhin.ijmt a in the Assam Valley. 
The source of tlie San po is in 3i‘* 30' N. and ^<2‘^ E., n*ar the 
upper waters of the Indus and the Sutlej, and liei a little to 
the east of the Mana-arowar like**. It his been traced almost 
ooiilinuously for a distance of 85U 'mdes eastwards to Gya-Li- 
Sindong, whicJi w barely ioi) mi*os from the Assam frontier, 
but no explorer h.)s yet sncc.'.ilel in following tho liver right down 
to il,s jiinctioii with the Brahm'iputra. It waa at one tirno 
thought that the Sau-po mlglit bo identical with the great livcr of 
Bunn.t, thi: lrra^\ addy. but explorations which terminated in 1SS2 
prjwcd that the otiursc of the S could not lu east of a place 

c^IckI Siiiiia in thi Zayul v.ilicy. It nas then suggested that the 
river that llowed pa^t Sima was not identied with the stroau& 
that luiis westward from tlu' B'ahiuakaiid to S.idiy&j bat was a 
tributary of the San-po, which iluwoJ to the west of Sam& into 
the plains of Burma. This theory wbb ^completely disprove I by 
tlw ^'Xplorations of Mr. i>ri'edham^ who in l8*S5-Sd marched from 
Sadiya up thf' so-called Brahmaputra to Biiua, a village east of 
Sami, and proved th.^t the river at Bimil and the river that flowed 
pa«t Stuliya were the same.. Tho San-po having no outUit 
towards Burma in any direction. *hcre is little room for doubt 
with rega.'d to it^ identity w'ith the .Br.'ihmapntra. Granted 
this preiuiHc, it seems iTohable that the cliannel by which it makes 
its wa}*- through the Hima-aya-s is tho Dihang, which n by 
far the largest river that f^lls into the Biuhmapntra from the 
north, and sit the point of junction considerably exceeds in volume 
the liver flowing from the east, which, .as ‘it follows the same 
direction as the uuited stream ia its passage down the valhy, 
has bi«n wrongly styled tho Brahmaputra by the Assamese. 
In Ib80«87, the Sau-po was visited by a native explorer, who 
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Rtalod tLai lie followed its course nearly 100 miJoa soufh o£ Ova-Ia- 
Sindoiig' to a idiifc mllcd Onh»fc, which is only S niilis from 
I’aclam and 43 miles from the Assam fr<)niitT. At fir.*.! it 

may sp(‘in strangi' that a gcoj^raj liif al ])roliL m of putdi intcrcrt 
*is 1 he idintitj^ of the San-po and (he IMhan^ should si ill remain 
uns.'ltled, and tha^ on/.li ^ small stiip of iyintory should Ic allowed 
<o remain unevplo lie hills through winch the. Ddifin,., make.s 

if 3 way present, iiowever, great dilhenlti's to the exjilorer, aud 
are inhahited hy fiircc and hostile trilx B of whom li(.ile is Icnown. 
Activity in that region is jiolil ieall^' undteiialde, and even if 
no opposition was ofCered to the expedition, it is puSMbJe th.it. 
an advance and ^ub^eriiiMit retirement woul-l he eon^jtrue I into 
a of weakness, which might (‘inliolden the lull tiiln'S to maki 

incursions on th^ fruu:ier of Assain. The Ddi.ing at Pohlub jniT.s 
SL river Howing. from the cist, whieli is soinelniiis styled the 
Br.ilimapiitra, sometirni s the Luhit. Tliii river rist^s to tlic norlh- 
eest of the lulls Inluildti^d hy the Mishmi'^, and is kMiwn ;it' Jtiin.l 
as thv‘ Ziytil (.Mill. Neir Sadiyfi, shortly ahovo iis jnn^ ti-ni w »tli 
the I'^ihang, it reidvos thi Nii\ Diri-Xd rr^im tlii‘ out hn n, an 1 
tlic^)in\Nfi and S s^^eii from the ii-»rt,h*rn hmk. Th* nm-t 
iinpoi tant liibiit aiies that f.ill into the rivi r wet of l.li- Dlh.iriji* 
are, oil tin noHli h.ink, the SiruAX.siKi, lljiviULi, Dimns ui, 

JJl, MaN’.\s, S\XKO.‘?jr, l)iiAKL\ and 'I’I'TV ; on the s* u h the gie.i'er 
aflluoiits arc thi* Buiti Diiiixa, 1 )i.«!vn(J, Dimio, .IiT\N/F, mi i 

Kuw and JiNJiUAAi. 

Jlclow T)ihriigavh the J^ahinaputr.i at (nuo ;ih-nnuM the 
eharaeteristics hy wldidi it i-» gen* rally knowi. !», r .]k .il mg 
tbiougli the y)l.iiii with a v.i'^t exjinjSi of wder. lirnKcn hy 
iniuinicrahle i.-^l iiids^ and exhibitinir f ' o o[»erat ions of -tll’iv -.on ,in.l 
diluvioii on a gigantic seal**. It i*- s) L«a\ily t •! \miIi 

biispeiuled matter (hat. t.he UmsI imp tlini'iil. in its ^t;<.inj < an m 
a deposit., and miy give r .s • t* a s\ i h-s neadii-g ainu-H'l c I 
.snul-hank. On eith<*r sub*, the gr.*ac riv<M' thr«.w> out ! .rge 
branches, whied) rejoin the main eh. mi d after a 'Jix erg-*n.'e of 
many miles. One of these dive* gent ch iiincla is lli* Lulel, *v]iu li 
iakoj oft from tho ma'n stream, unler tin* nam * of the Kheikutia 
Siiti, opposite liuri Dihingmnkh. It ri'ccivos the im.’.'jI volunu! 
of ilic Snbansirl, and is the a called the Luhit; and thu^ leinl'oreed, 
rejoins the main stream, nearly opposite Dhu-siiimukli. d’he gr.Mt 
idand or c/iar of the MajxJLI, with ai area of 4sr> scpiarc miles, 
is oiieloscd between it an 1 the main stream. Anoth r !af ge diver- 
gent eh.mncl is the Kal\NO, whioh takes ofl from the Fi>uth hank 
opposite Bishnalh in Darraug District, and tr.iv*T. ei tlie \klu le 
of Nowgong District west of thit po nt, rejoining tlu B.ahiiia}iulia 
a frhort distance above Gauhati town. 
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TJiil ko many rivers that flow throuiyh flat low-lying^ pl.uns^ 
in.'-talof rrcppinff along- in a shigs^ish channel, the Drnhmapatra 
in the Afsim Valley has a oompara lively switt current, anti 
pos6e^s*es no high pcrmaiiciit bank'j. At certain points ia its ernrse 
it passes botw.*cn or by ro.-ky eminences, which give a temporary 
fixity to its channel, as at Bi^hnath, Silghat, Tczpiw, Singri- 
piirba*-, Claiihflti, Ilatliimiiru, Goalpara, and Dhubri. Where not 
no o mtrollod, it saids its shirting cliannnls over a vast extent of 
founlry, without forming any single continuous river trough. 

After a course of -tfiO mifjs south-%%c:at down tlui Assam Valley, 
thii llr.ihmapulra sweeps feouthward round the spurs of the Gilro 
H’lls, Mhich form the outwerk of the wut*rshod separating the 
Ji alnnaputra from the Syll et river system of tin? Surma. 

It enters the llangpur I^istr'ct in *1.7 ' N , and 40' K , and 
i's sou tliorly course continues thence for about J4S miles, under the 
iviiue of the Jamuna, thr. iigh the open plains of Eastern Bengal, as 
far as its confluence with the Padma, or main stream of tlio Ganges 
nl Goalundo in 2o'" 51' N., and 4G' "K. The uisiti J rivers snb- 
<picntly join the IVfEOiiNA estuary o]>posi(c Chiindpur, in 23° J 3' N., 
and 00'*' 83' K. The main si ream of the lirahmaputra formerly 
iliiwoil soul h-east across t Iv' centre of the Mymensingh l>istrict, ar.cl, 
afler di*«( barging its silt into the Sylhit swamps, and receiving 
the SruMV united directly with the jVfeghna. This was the 
course shown on the maps of UcundPs survey of 1785, and 
ill Av.is not till the beginning of the 19th century that, having 
v:ii --cd ils bed and lost its velocity, the river was no longer 
.'d)lo to hold its own against the Meghna, and, being, forced 
L ' find anotlier outlet for its banked up waters, suddenly broke 
wc.*'1w'ard 4 and joined the Ganges near Goalundo. The old bed 
s’ ill rtdains its name, but has been steadily silting up, a x^rocess 
which was expedited by the great earthquake of J897. Iho 
• ;il lie lower portion of the Brahmaputra may he described as an 
clii borate network of iiitcrlaeing channels, many of which lun dry 
ill the cold si^asori, hut aro filled to overflowing during the annual 
period of inundation. Numerous i lauds are formed by the river 
during its course, most of which are mere saridbanks deposited 
during one rainy season only to be swept away by the inundation 
of til! following year. ‘ The principal tributaries after leaving the 
Assam Valley lire the Dhakt 4 A and Tista on its right bank ; the 
latter joins it a few miles to the south west of Chilmari in the 
llangpur District. 

In agricultural and commercial utility, the Brahmaputra ranks 
next after the Canges, and with the Indus, among the rivvrs of 
India. Unlike these two rivers, however, its waters are not largely 
ulilizeil for artificial irrigation, nor arc they cor fined within ena- 
biiiikmcnts. The natural ovtrflow of the periodic inundation is 
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I'lii ient to supply a soil which recoives^ in addition^ a heavy rain- 
'.iM ; anil this natural overflow is allowed to find iln own linos o)' 
ilr.iinaj^e. The plains of Kastcrii Bengal, watered hy the Bialinia- 
putra, yield abundant crops of rieo, jute, and mustard, year alt m* 
year, without undergoing any visible exhaustion. 

Tlio Brahmaputra in navigable hy stcamiT-s as high u]i as 
Dibrugarh, about 8L0 miloH from the sea ; and m its lower iea.'hi‘n 
its broad surface is eovoreil with country eral't of all cizes mul 
rig?, down to dugout canoes and timber rarts. It is n inai k vlili* 
that there is oomparatiwdy little Loit tralUc iu the As-.aiii Yalli-v 
ils'lf. Goalp’ira is the great emporium of tli ‘ b«-at tr.nl ami 
Gauhuti is ordiiiardy the extreme ] oint renche I by boats ui large 
burtleui. Nearly all the l>oat'^ wbieh resort to Cioali ai-a and tj.udiau 
come trnin Bengal or the Ignited Provinces. cargo tst aiin r-i 

with their altendant flats and a daily serviei* of .•^inaller and sjei.lier 
I tO 8s» iigcr vessels ply on the Braliinaputra bciwien tioalunihi and 
Dibrugarh. ri'l’o u]) ward journey takc^ four and n h.Jf ibiys to (*oni- 
jdete, tho down\ia'd tluee. 'Mie ]'rint iji.il places in lb ■ 

upward journey on the light bank arc iSiiajgan i, a greit eni|>(Mitmi 
Tor jute and other agrieulixiral ]irod\iee, Dluib'i, 'rcv.jniv, -m I 
Bishiifitl), an I uii the L*ft ba.uk (.lollpfi'a, (iaulr.ti, 

Sind Dibrugarh. Th r*> sire, however, IS tlier gbfil ; nt ui.i b 
the s'eamer calls, tlio most important bei» g S .ikari^ba* Ini' 
(iolaghat, Kakilamukh for Jorlial, and nisfingmukli for Sib^.ig.ir, 
The dc wn ward tr.iflic chiefly coiisi.9ts eft 'a, eea(, ollseed.s, limler, 
hides, lao, and raw cotton from Assyn ; and jiii *, DiUecJn, tub.ieto, 
rice, and other food grains from Kai-t rii Bengal 

Dibang. — Largo river whieli riaes in the ITimaUiyrif; sirel, nffiu* 
flowing through the hills inhabited by the .Mishnii'-, f.il!'. inio 
tho Brahmaputra near SadiyiL. Its course lias ne\cr luvn ix[»h.ied 
owing to the difficulty of the country ami the in hospitable • Iltimc l( r 
of the Burrouridiiig tribes. Bomjur, tho most. :id\.in(cd British 
outpost on the nort.h-east fnintier, is situated oi* tin* left bank of tht» 
river, near the mouth of tho gorge through ^lieli ii delMniibi s 
on the plains. 

Dihang. — Large river which falls into the Brahiiuipuf I'a ;i lilfle 
to the west of Sadiya. It flows through the hills ndi.iliiteiL b\ (Ki* 
Abors, and owing to the difficulty of the cruiulry and the .siv.ige 
character of the inhabitants, its course has never bivn i‘X]>loii‘d. 'riu; 
arguments in favour of the view that (he Dihaug is idiuitn-nl ivilh 
the San ix> of Tibet will be found in tho .nHicle on the Bkmima- 
PUTBA. 

Dihing*, Noa.— Biver which rises in the Singplio Hills, A.ssam, 
and flows west and then north, falling into tho Br.diniaputr.i cast ol 
Sadiya. Through a large ]iart of its c<jui>o, it passes thrcnigb. 
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laml, tlioni*h here and Ihorc tha villacfos of I*hakials 
and AM-iuinosti arc to lx? found u]ioii its ]>anks. It is not 
Widely Uhod ;isi sl tnido I’Miite, }»ut a bosil of four toi s burthen 
can prorevd sis fiji* as Sini»n StLinon^s \illa”:c in the dry season 
ainl hoyond the Inner Line, whieh marks the effecti\e limits of 
Jlrilish jurisdicJtion, in the raiiss. 

Dibru (or Sonfipur). — A river in the southerji half of 
L:i*\hiin]»ur Dislriel, Assirn, whieh flows from east to west, nearly 
]»;»rallel to the Jlrahniaput ra, f«ir alxait. 100 mileSj and finally 
c:»i])1ies itself into that river just, below I lie lowti of Dihrnji^arli, to 
hit li it has t»iven ils name. Of reeent ^e:^^«^ tin* t-rosive aetioii of 
this river lias r'lirricl aw.iv valn.ildi* si(e•^ in tin* Dihrimerh bazar. 

Dihing;, Buri.— Jliver whiih lises in the Patkai ranoo and 
flows in a Axesforly diroetloii through the Lakliini|»ur Listriet, 
A'-S’ini, till it falls into the Hrahma put ra, after a eoui>e of about 
lot) mill*-!. Its ]iriin‘ip;ii 1 1 ihutarie.*' an* -on llie ri;^ht bank the 
Ih'^hoi, tin* ^riplinii', the 'I'ln^mi, aiul tln^ Sesfl, and (h\ the left 
hank tile 'fira]) ainl tlie Nanisan^. After leaxin^ the liills, it 
ilovvs alonii* the souTln*rn bordt*r of ih<* Djstrief ]»ast the i?nn«>rfanf. 
K' tltMnent at M'ir^lierita. It then winds throu;,»h an outlxiiii; 
spur of the Assam Uanyfi*, passes Jaipur, the site of iiti «)ld 
f'anti>niin*nf, IsaliorKhutiya, where it. er jssed h\ the 
3h‘Mf^al Railxvay, and Khowarii*-, and dunn^j^ the la-^t p.irf. of it.s 
course fiUins the boundary between the LaLliinipur and Si])s.iLiar 
Oistriets, A boat of four tons burthen c*an ^o as far as Jaijair 
in the dry sea.son, ainl well aho\e Miir^heritil in tlie rains. At 
llii.^ time of year small feeder steamers o(*eaRionallv come up as f.'ir 
as Jaipur to carry awa;^ the lea maiiufaetured on the estates wlinli 
are situsited in the neighbourhood. Below Jaipur the flciods of the 
river d«j si^mo damage, and steps are now bein^ taken tc» rejiair an 
embankment which was eonst meted in the time of the Ahoiii Haj;ls, 
The sj)ill water is, hovrever, said to have a fertilising effect, 
where the flood is not deep enough to injure the crop. The river is 
en^ssed by txvo railway bridji^es and five ferries, and on the easiern 
border of the District is connected by a channel with the No\ 
PiuiNn, 

DiSang^. — River whuh lis^s in the hills inhabited by independent 
Kaffii tribes and enters th: f'aslern corner of the Sibsag^ar District, 
As >am. It flows west throiig^b that District and falls into tho 
Brahmaputra about cig^ht miles north -we^t of iSibsiig'ar townt Its 
approximate length is 140 miles, and the principal tributaries 
ar*, on the right bank, the Dimau and Diroi, and on the left, 
the Taokflk and tho Safrai. A boat of four tons burthen can 
proceed up the Di.«ang as far as Dilligbfit in the rains, and to 
hrobmruraL>bat in the dry season. Feeder bteamers visit the latter 
place in the rains to carry away tea. In the lower part of its 
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courso lliD Dieflnfj s enltivaUvl lau l ij'nl its 

cunsc consld jral>li' d:\ina.;i'. An iMnl):Li\ki)irni^ mil in 1 •TUitiT 
has iKVti conetriicti-d a’on ^ tb* K‘£f bmk, ])i.t ibis Jo s not afVori 
bunici.'nt protcctiun, aiul an oxl.'iision of tbo work is undor Iha 
foii*ii»ioration of ( Jovn-nmcnt 'Jh*rivtr i- Rpat.n 'J bv a Ini.l'^’i! 
on the Atsain-lkiioal Riilw.iy n.ar Ibc ^^ainiu]» and 

crofcF ‘d l)y cl;vi n fcrrii's 

Dikho. — liivi-r in tlio Indsinbablf J bv inJoponJont 

Nriy-it t'ibos and fall's into Ibo 1>rabni alt r ik^auj!.;' norih 

and wo't tbroviLfli thi‘ Silj-iV^ar lhsliii-(., am. li s loial Imi'rfli 
ib about 120 111 ilos, and iiioi^t cif it- ronr-o tbw)nL*b lii.* pl.nn.s lios 
ill Wfll jinpulated i-oiintiy, Sibsrio.ir and jS^iyir.i b ,ii» < In* oluef 
places on its banks- A bo.it c»i 1‘iurtjn^ burl bon • oi ir... .t».| up 
1b.- r.ver as far :!.«< Jbbuh.ir in lli*' i.iin-, a’nl Aa/n-l, tboU'di 
A\i(b ^•f*lnc hil^c tl lUi-ult} , in ih • eol 1 \Vf it lar. J)-ni.i; Iber.nML 
a r *i'il *1 am- r [»]i« ?. In 1 UiCU and tb-* l>i :/ > a I wt 

or 1 hr. c 1 ina s a ^^cok. Ibior (o lie eon.-ti in tioii p) Hi' A-'Paui- 
LJ n^al K.ilwav tin* Ihkim of eon-i 'ciaM * ini] i»ri .m o as 

a roiiti , but some of the t allb- lias 1 i n diM ri.sl t » l!'..u 1 n,*. 

In ih - lower ]jarl of il s < oiir*^.*, llu-. 1.^ .lo iinieb Jain*iL:»\ a-ul ]Hii; m-Iivc 
eiiib iiiknienls :ii\' now iimJm* e.-ni»miion. 3-^;:inni-d 

by a biidi^e -on IIm* A?-^ani-lbnu.d H.iil\\.iy at M'osM-d 

at ei«;bi. i»oiiils m tb* jl^ins by fei* ies. 

Jhanzi. — Itivvr that li-^os inai Afokiiki-liunr^ in tbe Ifi'Is 

Di^triet^ Assim, ind, .ifter a ncirMnoIv' (onr-e tl‘r. llu* 

Sil-saovir faU'. into the ul ra, 1<- fofal !e b is 

71 nnlefi and in its rourRe thrmio]! tb • pl.nn.s jt fo.ni, tli • l.omidary- 
lv^twe<*n tbe J^ibssiii^ar an I Jorliat subdlV 1 Mon^>, J » ih • di v s asmi 
it 1 ceoini-s veiy sballow, ]»iit dniiiif? tbe rains a boat <*f lour (i)i‘s 
biiriben call jirotc.d as I’ar as tic foot of tie bills. Mohi'Se-, 
tobaoeo, s-alt, oil and other articles of eoniim rec arc 1 up l li.- 

river in tbe rains and sold or cxeban^ed for betel-nul. ,i Uc, ed 

iornierly to be sent down btfi'am to Jban/imnkh, but of d 

is now exported by rail. An area of alxnit dO .square imi s in tb < 
ISimalii^uri nianza is injured by the flomls of the river, but lb<-JM 
are some eompLnsatin^ adv.nit:ig:os, as the silt t ud t.» oavi* 
a fcitilizingf offcct. The Jlianzi is erces‘d by a Liidyo im ibo 
Asaam-Bcngcal lliilway and by four ferries. 

Bhogdai. — lUv^r which rises in the Nilga Hills Dittriel, As;-am, 
and falls into the Brahmaputra aft*r a north-we^t^rly »ours* 
throng'll tbe Sihsagar District- Tu the iipi»er part oi its cour’^- 
it is btyl.d the Disai and the name Bhogdai is said lo ha^e f'''^t 
come into use at the end of the ISth rentuiy, in m-nirry ot a 
feast given to the labourers cmploi^od o.-i tin* deepening of the lowv*' 
channel. !Mari'Inij a consideiablc tea eentre, and Jorliat art* 
situated on the left bank of the river, but there is not enough water 
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in tho channel to allow of its being used ns a trade rout}. In tb? 
lower part of its course floods do some damage^ and small prolootivc 
works have been constructeu. The silt is, however, said to have 
a very fertilizing cfToct. The river is spanned both by railway and 
road bridges at Mariani and Jorhat^ and is 81 miles in length. 

SubansirF. — A groat river in the noith-eist of tho Province of 
Assam, which contributes to form the main stream of the Br.diraapu- 
tra. Its source has never been explored, but it is supposed to riae far 
np among the mountains of Tibet^ and to flow fora lo.ig dl^t\n(‘e 
in an easterly direction before it turns south to break through the 
northern hiountain barrier of the A'lsam Valley. It cnt.jrs tho 
District of Lakhimpur from the Miri Hills through a gorg>: of gr. at 
beauty, and, still flowing south, divides the subdivision of !Noith 
Ijakhimpur into two almokt equal poitious. Before it ivat h s the 
Brahmaputra, it forms, together with the channei of thj Liibit, 
the large island known as the IMajuli char^ and fliud y empties 
itself into the ni:iin stream, at the western end of tlie Slb^^Lgar 
District. In the hills the bed of t' c river is greatly broken up 

rocks and rapids ; but it is n‘i\igable b}' suiull steam ri in tli.* 
plains. A boat of four tons burthen can piocecd to the fronrier 
jLakhimpur at all sca^itns of the ycir, and small stv^ain >rs ply 
twice a week to Badati in the cold weather, and twice a month to 
Bordcobam iii the laiiis. Tc.n, rubber, niu'^tard, pcdatocs, X)nl5e, 
rioo^-cane and timber arc brought duwn tho river, and gold can b j 
washed from its Ban Is, though all attempts to find the niatriv of 
these deposits has hitherto proved fruitless. Tho river i'* too wide 
to bridge, except at an enormous cost, but it is erosoed by eleven 
ferries. 

Luhit.— Name which is <:ometiine8 applied to th? Bn.iirMArurRi, 
and more particularly to thj chjinncl which sepai*at»<i the Majuli 
island from the Lakbimpur District. 

Dhansiri. — River which rises in the Naga Hills District, Assam^ 
and for a considerable distance forms the boundary betwc n that 
District ancf Nowgong. At Dimapur it cntois the Sibs&gcir 
District and flows north-north-east to Golaghat, wheroit turns to 
the west and falls into the 'Brahmaputra after a total course of 
180 miles. The upper portion of the Dhansiri valley is a plain 
of considerable wndth, shut in between the Naga and the Mikir 
Hills, and covered with dense tree forest, and, except in the 
neighbourhood of Qolaghftt, the greater part of the course lies 
through jungle laud. A bmt of four tons burthen can proceed as 
far as Golaghat in the dry season and Dimapur in th} rains, hut, 
owing to the sparseness of population on its bunks, the river, iu 
spite of its size, is not largely used ns a tr.\dc route. A smn 
steamer runs from Dhansirimukh to Golagl^t every week in ll 
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rjQ 8 and collects tea from the gfardens in the vicinity. Canoes 
are float 3 d down the river and cotton is hrougflit down by iVa^fis 
in the cold weather. The Ansani-Ben^il Railway crosses Hk* 
Dhansiri at Bokajan^ and there are five Icrries at diHerent parts on 
its course. 

Bhareli. — A large river which ris3fl in tho Himalayas in the 
territory occupied by the Aka an I nafla Iribcs and enteis the 
Darrang Hi^tricl•f Assam, through a gorge of ftreit beauty. After 
debouching on the plains it flows in an easterly direction round a 
range of low hilla, and tben pursues a tortuous cou'-b^ with a 
g«:ncra!ly southern direclion to the Brahmaputra, whioli it joins 
about H miUs above T^zpur, after a total course of IfiO rnil(M3». 
This, however, is a new chmnd anl the old cours' runs from 
Bamganii to a point about one inuo east of Tezpur. The jirineipiil 
tribnh lea ai", 01 the right h\nk, th3 iipp Sonai .and the Mansiri, 
and on the left hank the Diji> the Namiri,'^ the up]> ‘r, Kbiri, 
IW, and Diknii. During the rains the Bhareli oft *11 over- 
flows it-i banks, and thi result is that the greati^r ])art of 
its course thuuigh the ^dain^ it flows by tree forest or micuUivated 
lanl. There aiv no i>bices of importanec on its banks, and this 
I'a't, c)U])lol wit'i the swirtness of the current, renders it. oS! little 
us.' as a trade route. A ferry on the trunk road crosses the river 
which, during th 3 rains, is about 250 ptrds in width at this point. 

Dhansiri. — Uiver wliich rises in Towang, a province* ‘^ubjeefc to 
Tih^si, and enters the Darr.ing District in Assam a Jittlo to the 
north of irdalguri. From there it flows south -soutli-ca't and falls 
into (ho Bralitnaputra. At the place where the river lca\C4 the 
bids there is a deep pool calDd Bhairabkund, which is regarded 
with VG'.icr.ition by tho people in tho neighbourhood. lu 1902 
th'j river chang'd its course and entered the bed of the iiowta, 
and since that date its floods have done some damage in the 
Oi-ang in.iuza. For the greater part of its course it flo\v.-4 through 
jungle, and the total area of cultivated laud aifef3fcd is compara- 
tively bmdl. The river is not use 1 either for irrigation or as a 
trade route, and its spill water is supposed to deposit smd, not silt. 

Kalang.— An offshoot of the Brahmaputra, which loives the 
main stream about ten miles cast of Silghat, and after a tortuous 
course of about 73 miles through tho Nuwgong Disiric3f, rejoins thi 
parent liver on the confinoi of Kamrup. In the upp'r par( of it j 
cours 3 it receives the rivers which flow from the western watershed 
of the Mlkir Hills, while the Kapili, with its affiu uts tho 
Jamuna and the Doiang, the Barpani and tho Umcam, bring to it 
the dr.’iinnge of the 'North Cachar anil the Khslsi and Jidiitia Hills. 
Tho Dlgni, aitoihsr considerable river, joins it near its western 
mouth. Through the greater portion of length the banks of the 
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Kalan|> nro lined witli villri^ea, the most important of which aro— ^ 
Kaliill^arj Sainp<7uri, Purainqrudam, Nowg^onf?, the Diotrut htal- 
qinric s, aid liaha^ hut at its wesforn end the cou«>try throu';:li 
which it passes lies too low for cultivation, and the hanks of the 
rlv«.r arc covcicl with dense jungle ^raB«. A s^indhank at i‘8 
eastern end is a serious ohstacle to traffic diiritij^ tlie dry srasfjn^ 
but in the rains a steamer of low drau^lit plies between Now^n^ 
and Sih^hat, and carries away the tea collected at various centres. 
Country boats come up from Oauhati at all sca^«ons of the year 
for tlic transport of inostanl, which is ^rown in l.ir^e quantities in 
this portion of the Province. In tht dry season the Kalan^is forda- 
ble at Nowg^n^ and Baba, but after its junction with the Kipili 
there is always a considerable depth of W£^tcr in the chaunil. 
Perries have been established across thj river at Kuwarital, Nowgong, 
Baha and Jagri. 

Kapili. — River which rises on the northern slojics of tho 
Jaintia Hills, Assam, and, aftt-r a rour.-c of Ifid inihs, falls info 1h'^ 
Ka^angf at Jagi, n‘^?ar the weptmi end of the Nowgoni^ Distrht. 
It ri'CviVViS the Doiiing, which carries iff the whole ol the dnina'^c 
of the extreme north of ti c Cachar Djs^lriet, and, in additiiii to 
numerous other minor streams, the daijiuiiri, the Barpani, an 1 llu 
TTinliin or Kiling. A braneli channel connects it with the Kalang 
at Raliil hOino twenty miles ca'st of its main junciiou with that 
river. In the rainy season the KapiU is navigable hy boats of 
four tons burthen up to Pciaiiiiur, the jilacic at \\Ui«h it leaves 
the hills, but pro.ifress beyond this spot is chncknl by a barrier of 
rocks, over which the river is pioeipitated in a ^inf^ wateif.ill. 
During the diy wcath 't a Iwat of this bizo cannot proc* o I further 
thin Kamprr. In the hills th' ELupili flows along a rocky ehannci . 
in the jlains its course is through lowlying land, and its banks 
aic for tho mobt part covered with dense jungle grass. Most 
of the hill t)ii<1e, which cousi^t^ of cotton, lac, and rri bilk, comes 
down thj Kapili to Chilpariruikh, and Jispatelicd from there by 
rail or country boat to (Tunliati. The As&am-Bengal Railway 
rrObS.B th3 river on a brick bridge 500 yards in length, bnt this is 
largely in excess of the actual bread ih of the channel at most 
seasons of the year. The principal plaies on its hanks are Chapar- 
mukh, Jamunainukh, Kharikbana, and Dharamtuk The floods of 
this river do considerable damage- Xifforts have been made by 
the villagers to protect th.-ir lauds by constructing an embankment 
about seven miles long along the southern bank from Deonarikoli 
to Magurgaon in the Sahari mauza. 

Utni&m. — ^Biver which rises in the KhU^ii Hills, As«am, a little 
to the north of Maoflang and flows along a deep and precipitous 
Mrge near the station of Shillong. At Barp&ni, it is spanned by a 
fine iron bridge on the cart road between Shillong and Gauhati, 
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and from that point it flowi nortii-casb fowarils the Jmntiil Kills 
For some distance it forma the lK>unilnry 1 et woon tlir* Rhfloi f.ho 
Jaiutia liilla, and finally fall-; into flu* Kapili in tloNr>\^^on^ 
District, wlure it is known as the Kiling- river, after a luurse ol M 
mil s. 

Digru (or SonApuria). — River oFA-snam, rlaingf in the Kh'l^i 
HiliS, iind flowing norlh-ea'-twjirds into Kilmrup llistrict, wh tp it 
emerges th«j of Soniif»iir, wIhokc it it Kr>in<^time-» locally 

known as the Sonupuria. It joins tin* Knlaii;' livv-i iihuvn the 

junction of th« hitter ui*^h the Itrahmnpiil ra nftn* a (l uis* i)f (i !• 
miles. In tlu* Kha-i Ilnls. the Di^iu ir* known .o-* llic I in-lliru- 

Barnadi. — Hivor whii h ris* s in il;o Hirnfil.iyis .nid cniMth^ 
plains of A-sam :it 2<J"' |:3' N. and -M ' 4S' K. Fsi.ni tins ]»*>inf. 

it once forniPil the boiindaiy between the K;umu[» »nd Dii- 

r:in^ Districts, but tlc' riv‘*r has s*) ofKn chiin^eil it>. i liarin**! 
that its pies iit couise is no li>n;;cr rin-o^iuse I :iS 1 lii lnii'id.rv. 

Near the hiils the IVarnaili tlows thron^-h l\o* st and i^ra '' i'int;!t*^ 

but further south vill-.i^cs appear on the l»;>iiks. The nui-t i:ii]n»rt am. 
places are SSonarikliill, where two sitnill fairs arc held, inid Mai^cnioi i 
inarkt't in tho Tainulpur talisil, \\hi< h is sil iiati d aboid four inil' .s 
from tin* Hariiadi, bub is a cfiiisidcialdc centn* rif rivcr-b.nr'c tridi- 
A foriy jdics ilDou^liout tln' ^oir at I'unmnid aki on llic irniik 
mad. liwr IS hir^ely use I as a trn. le route and bn.at.N cd' four 

toi.s burthen <*an proei c<l as far as Soiiariklifd 1 hronirh-nif Hjc ycat, 
niid to Muliniir.lj^aon in the rainy seahun. It las a b bd I of 

about 100 iud( s. 

Kulsi.-- llivcr which rises in the Kla-^i A von, a. i iHc bo 

till? w'LSt of Siiilloii^, and flows iiorih and \\ct.t for KMi nidi'' to «hc 
Bralmiapiitr.i, which it joins near the wi'.sfern luMind'iy i.t ila* 
Kaiiirup District. 'Jh* most important idaMS on il.s banl.s nii* tic 
Kubi plantation and Chay^aon, a market in KamrOp. 'I'he ii]*[*ci* 
part of its course lies in juncflo, hut in tlic central ]i.Tii)n of 
Kamrup ib-paSsos numerous villt/^es. It aiToiib an «'Ull i. (•» the 
timber of tho Kulsi plantation, and a certain ammint d lo* and 
cotton is brought down it from the liills. Tlie trunk T.cid cO'S^ O'* 
the Kulsi on two iron bridges at Kukurmflui and tdiay^ao 

Manas. — River which rises in the Bhutan hills and cnlcrs 
fhc valley of tho Brahmaputra at the pofnt where the K-lniiiip and 
Goalpara Districts of Assam meet. It once fermeJ th-.- koundary 
between these, but its channel is subjoc-t to frequont chancres, and b *■ 
the greater part of iba present course it flows through (loalpara. The 
principal tributaries are— on the right bank the Makra, DnUui, Ar, 
Pomajan, Bhandura, and Koija, and on the hift bank the (T;MiIkhoa 
The banks are, as a rule, covered with jungle, and tin* river is not. 
much used as a trade route above its junction with tho C baulk h^a, 
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Kalang aro lined witli villapfes, the most important of \r1ueh ar(>— - 
Kaiiilharj Sainp< 3 piri, Puranurudain^ Nowgongf, the District ln'a'l> 
quarLo s, aid but at its westorn end the coii’^try throirj:li 

which it paspos lies too low for cultivation, and the hanks of the 
riv.r aro coveici with dense jiin<^lo ^ras^. A sandbcink at i s 
eastern end is a serious obstacle to trafllo during the dry season, 
but ii\ the rains a steamer of low draug^lit plies between Nowj^ong' 
and Sibj;hat, and carries away the tea collected at varinus centres. 
Country boats come up from Oauhati at all seasons of the year 
for the transpoi-t of iiuistard, which is grown in large quantities in 
this portion of the Pi'ovinco. In the dry Bea^oD the Kalangis forda- 
ble at Nowgong and Rahii, but after its junction with the Kapili 
there is always a considerable depth of w^ter in the channel. 
Ferries have boon established across tho river at Kuwarilal, Nowgong, 
It aha and Jilgi. 

Kapili. — River which n‘5cs on the nor! horn Blo};es of ilio 
Jaintia Hills, Assam, and, afh r a cour-e of 10*1 mil falls into 
Ka^aog at Jagi, near the western tnid of the Nowgong Disirbt, 
It ri'coivts the Doiiing, whicdi carries iff the whole oi llu* drainage 
of the extreme north of tl.c Caebar l)i&>trlct, uni, in sulditi jii u% 
numerous oilier minor streams, the Jamnna, the Barpfini, aivl th; 
ITiniam or Kiling. A branch channel connects it with the Kalang 
at Raliil sonic twenty miles cast of its* inain juiu^tion with that 
river. In the r.iiny soasoii th-^ Kapili is navigalde by boats of 
four tons burthen up to Paniinnr, the place at whi-.h it leaves 
the hills, but progress bej/oiul this hpot is eheokinl by a barrier of 
rocks, over which the river ii pieeipitatod in a line wjiti‘rf.ill. 
During the djy wcathT a lioat of this si/.o cannot procicl fnrthei 
th.in Knmprr. In the hilh th; Kapili flows along a rocky clianncl : 
ill thi> jlains its course is through lowdyiug land, and its hanks 
arc for Iho mu.'jt part covered with dense jiiiiglo grass. AleaL 
of tbo hill tiadc, which consbt^ of cotton, lac, and rri bilk, comes 
down th; Kapili to Chaparmukh, and is.dc spate berl from there by 
rail or country boat to Ciauhati. The As&>am-Bengal Railway 
cro.-B.s thi rivir on a brick bridge 500 yards in length, but this is 
largely in excjss of iho actual bro.adth of the channul at must 
bensoD'a of the year. The principal places on its banks aro Chapar- 
mukh, Jamuuamtikli, Kharikhana, and DharazniuJ. The floods of 
this river do considerable damage* Rfforts have been made by 
the villagers to protect ihjir lauds b}'' constructing an embankment 
about seven miles long along the southern bank from Deonarikoli 
to Magurgaon in the Sahari mauza. 

Uxni&m. — ^River which rises in the Kliilsi Hills, As^am, a little 
to the north of Maoflang and flows along a deep and precipitous 
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and from that point it flows north-oash towards the Ja^ntia Kills 
For some ilistanco it forms the boundary 1 c'1ao<*n tin- Khfisi the 
Jaiutia and Gnally falls into lln' Kapili in 1 1 i* 

District, whiro it is known as tho Kilinjj river, after a (eiirse of M 
mil s. 

Dig^ru (or Sonnpuria}. — River of Assam, rising* in the Kha«<! 
Hills, and flowing nortli-ca^tw'ards intn Kariirup Dislrirt, wh -re it 
emerges near the \iliage of fcionapiir, wlii riie it )•* si»inolmie-s locally 
known as the Sonapunn It joins tin* K nlaiig i ivr jn- f a')»i\c tho 
junction of the latter wi"h the ilrahnifipntia a (-.i.rs- ul l»li 

miles. In tin* Kha-i Hills, the Digru is known as I In.* I 

Barnadi. — Hiver whidi rlst s in (lio Ilinial ly.is and int -is fli> 
plains of At Ban i at Sid M N. anil IM ‘ 4S K. Fioin tin-' ]wiinf. 
it oneo formed the lioundavy bel\v**i*n the Kfinnup and l).r- 
rang Di.-triets, Imt the liv'T has so oficn e}i:ing4*.l its diannil 
that its picH -nt course is no longer reeogi, ise I a s t la hiiind rv. 
Near tho hills the Jlarnadl flows through for. st and gra s jiingh-^ 
but further south villages appear on the l^anlis. The mo t ii.i]ioi t ant 
pl.LCVs arc fc^onai ikhiil, where two small faii'r, are ludd, and M.ig.'ninri 
market in tho Tiiiiiulpur tahsll, wdm h is bit uati d about four mil's 
from the Jlarn'vli, is a coiisHlciMblc ciuilre of rivf'r-bnr: i- tr.id.* 
A ferry ] dies? tliiouglinut tli<* ycir at Pumunicl aki om the ti-uni,. 
road. Til*' livm' is largely use I as a. ira U* route ami bo.it.sol' Tour 
toj.s hurtlicMi can proctedas far as Somlrlkh'd thronL’Iioul the mmt, 
and to Malniuragaon in the rainy soaboii. it l as a t id l“Vgtli of 
about 100 mill s. 

Kulsi. — River which rises in the Kha-’i Hills, A s-.iui, 'i 1 ’.tic to 
the wist of iSlullong, and flows iiorlh and wist tor mi'o to th*' 
llralimapiilr.ij which it joins near the w^ir-tcrn boiiiid-iy ol tiio 
Kiimrup Distrn t. '’I h * most important nlaci s on its b.'iukk ;itc l.hi‘ 
Kulsi plantation and Chaygaori, a market in K/lmrup. 1'lu: ui'pcr 
park of its course lies in jungle, but in the i cut ml jorlion of 
Kamrup it-pasocs numerous villigcs. IL afTouls an outl t ei tin- 
timber of tlio Kuld plantation, aud a (.ert.iin ainiAiut of an-1 
cotton is brought down it from tlu; Iiills. Tiic trunk »*o,id cr..H os 
tbc Kulsi on two iron bridges at Kukurmara and < 'b.iyL‘it«M- 

Manas. — River which rises iu the Blintrin liil!« :oid 
Oic valley of the Brahmaputra at the pomt wln ro tlic Krimiup and 
Gi'ialpara Districts of Assam meet. It nnee formed th>. bnuud.iry 
between these, but its channel is subjcc-t to frequent chaiigc^, and 1V*‘ 
the greater part of its present course it flows through Cioalpsra. Tho 
principal tributaries are — on the right bunk the Makni, Jj'ilnni, Ar, 
FomajaOLf Bhandura, and Koija, and on the left bank tho f'l: uilkho** 
The banks are, as a rule, covered with jungle, and kin* river is not. 
much used as a trade route above its junction with the Chaulkhua, 
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thoiij^li boats of four tons burthen could probably g^o as far as 
Mowttlioa at all seasons of the year. Some damn^ is caused by 
the floods of an old channel known as the Mora Manfts. The total 
length of the Manfts is about 200 miles. 

Ai. — River which rises in Bhutan and has a tortuous easterly 
course through the Go&lp&ra District^ Assam, till it falls into thi» 
Manas. Its principal tributaries are the Burl Ai and the Kftna* 
mukra, both of which join it on the left bank. For the gre iter 
part of its coiiise the Ai (lows through jungle land, hnt it is usel 
for the export of rice, inu>taTd, ihatcliing grass and timber, and is 
one of the routos by which article's of merchandise are convoyed 
into the interior. A boat of four tons burthen can prooc»*d as far as 
Koliagaon in the rainy and Chaniugaon in the dry season. Th; 
river, which is 95 miles in length, is nowhere bridged, but is crossed 
by ferries in four places. 

Champam^ti. — River wbicb rises in Bhutan and after a tortuous 
southerly course through the Go&lp&ra District, Assam, falls into 
the Brahmaputra after a course of 125 miles. It is of considerable 
use as a trade route, timber and rice being expoi*tcd down its course, 
while the ordinary stores of the village trader arc carried up it into 
the intjrior. In the rainy season a boat of four tons burthen can 
proceed ns high as Garubhasa, but in the dry w*eather cannot 
get further than Basngaon. Tlio most important places on its 
banks are the markets at Oarubhftsa and Chapar Kazipara. 

Saralbhanga. — River which rises in Bhutan and flows in a 
tortuous southerly course through Ooftlpar a District, Astani, fill 
it falls into the Brahmaputra. Its principal Iributaiy is Ibo 
Gaurilng, which gives its name to the lower reaches of the rivi-r 
Through the grtattir part of its course it flows through jungle 
laud, but it is one of the recognised trade routes of the Di'-trli t 
by w*hich timber and other forest produce are exported. During 
the rainy season, a boat of four tons burthen can proceed as 
far as Patgaon, north of the trunk road. The total length of th-' 
Saralbhangft is about 81 miles. 

Sankosh.— 'Large river which rises in Bhutan, and at the point 
where it debouches on the plains forms the boundary between the 
Dii-tricts of Goftlpara in Assam and Jalpaiguri in It then 

flows along the western boundary of the Ripu Doftr, and at 
Maktaigoon divides into two branches. The western arm retains 
the name of the original river, and, after flowing through Jalpaiguri 
and Cooch Bebftr rejoins the esstem branch, which is called th. 
Uangadhar, near Patamari^ The combined stream is then known 
as the Dudhknmar and falls into the Brahmaputra below Dhubri. 
For the greater part of its course it flows through juogle land/ 
but H eerves as a trade route, down which timber^ thatching grass^ 



and other forest products are brought. Ihe river jt, nowhere 
bn'dned in (ioaipars, but is crossed liy t*ii fiiiios. The total 
length is about 20 U miles. 

Jinjiram. — River wlikh rises in the Hi pa l A/#//, Ooalpara, 
Assiini^ and (lows through the Mmihern poit'OTi i»C tht Dstiict, 
till it falls into the Brahmaputra, sjuth of Manik.in h:ir, alter 
a course of 120 nides. The most impor'niit places f n ii - hanks a»c 
Lakhipur^ South Salmilra, and Sin»imari. AlmM* Malinrini the 
country is under water duiing the laiiis^ and a hnat of l’( ur loin 
burthen can proceed ;ib far as Iiakhi]>ur. In the dry s^ei-^on it 
caiiiiot Rft above Singimari. The n\er si'rves as a traih' route (or 
the southern portion of (joalpara and the Griro 

Surma.— River in Assam which give.s its name to the sc ulh. in 
of the two valli-ys which originally constituted tha< rioxince- 
It lises oil tlic southern slopes oi the great inonni lin nii'ie whndi 
forms the north<‘rii boundary of Manijjur. Vroc.! rlu it* it. flows 
for about 180 miles in a south-weTi'ily direct imi tili it. iraihe.-* 
British territory at 'I'ipaimukli. Tlio iippiT ] art. nl eonr'C, 
where it is known as the Banak, lie-i through iniio’* \ari'\-^ 
shut in on either side by hihs that rist* .-le-jlv from tlie 
riv’er, and for a short distance it fc.rms the boundary b‘M\ei‘ii the 
Kaga Hills and Manipur. At Tipuinnikh if tmns s-li.iiplv to iho 
norLii and for stnne distance divides (Mdi'ir from ]M.ini])iir in a luie 
almost parallel to (lilt taken by' the iiver in d>\sii\\aid \vi'<*p. 
Ne.tr liakhipiir it turns wi eland oiifris the CTu hfir DUuir f , lhH'nL:li 
wliiih it fit ws with an extremely tortuoiis < onrse till Ih' t i ■ r mi IhmI 
at Jbidarpur. A few r^iles wc-t of that i liuc the ri.- r d.\i.kM into 
two branches. Due stieam is kno>vii as the Surma an 1 flou - n<ar 
the foot of the Kh.asi and Jaiiitia Hills ]»a-t Sylln-t, Clii' ‘f.ik- uimI 
Sunamganj, and then turns again liowards ihe -<»nih, '^lla^ m*. ond 
branch is kn«>\\n at first as the Kiisiyilrri. but all r il-^ » t iiiIu.-ih i- 
with the Manu it again divide^ inb» two braiu he-. Tin* noitlu-vn 
arm is culled the Jlibn.an.a and afterwardK the Kal’n and i -lou s ilic 
Surma on the borders of the Dktri 1 ncu* A juMiigan j. 11a* lowi r 
branch, which is known as th; Baiak, resuming ih* name 1j\ v iii h 
the river k Known in Manipur a^d tTu liiir, l a*- - N .lu^anj a * l 
Habigaiij and falls into the Surin.i a ii^tle lo the w ?t ol ih it ])!a •• 
The tfitai length of the Surmil, iiii iisun**) aloig fh* noiiIn'>*ii ; rm oi 
the river from its source to it^ foiitbiinc* \m<Ii the old -I.ti mu 
o£ the Brahmaputra near Bhairab Ba/ar, is a’ oiii o'*'! nine . 
The Barak receives nura'Tou.’i triLutiiics the m .‘'t inij'.n i 
b'ing on Ihj noith the »7iia. JAi’tNf-A, Ibi-irwy 
Jadvkvta, and on tli* south the Hox u, 1 'h Simm*, 

T-a.nqai, Mani , and Kuowai. In ih* upp'r i-in. ' i i j 
it tlewa ui a very deep channel, and though icio m 
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often makr the river rise many feet in a few houre, it leldom 
nvorflowR its L<ink8. Lower clown, where the bed oE the river 
is not BO deep, it 1 waters B-iim-timea spread over tho surround in|» 
country, and the floods both of the Surma and of the Kusiyara are 
said to do some daipage. In a low lying Distiiet like Sylhet, which 
reeidv^'s an (oormons rainfal*, it is practically impossible to confine 
livers within embank men ts, and the only works of this niture 
coiistriicto 1 on the Surma arc a small embankment along the north 
bink. of the Kii^tiyara from Fenchngauj to Manikkonil, and a 
rai'^cnl xbal^from Noakhali to S« 'ihet aLmg the s iiith hank of the 
^urinSL. Prioj to the eonstru 'tion of the Assam -Ben gal Kailway. 
the Surma, with its i.umerous branches, practira'ly ih.i only 
means of coinmunicatinn hetwem Caehflr and Sylhet and the 
outside world, and it htill takts a large share in the carrying trade 
of the country. During the rainy sejson, large steamers pr.icecJ u]> 
the Kusiyara to iSilchnr, while stram.rs of lighter draught ]»ly 
b tween ^$ilchar and LVKhipu«', and from Markhali near Ih * 
border of Sylhet past Suiiilmganj and Chliatak to Sylh.^t t-iwii. 
In the colcl weither the large stc^amers go to Chha^^ak, :in«l <»nly 
small steainors can pas? up flv* Kusi>a**" to SiLdiar, as at. thnt si^as va 
of the yi'ar there i.s very little water in the river, Tlio snrfaee of all 
the numerous ehanneds of this river is dotted over with native boats 
of various shapes and sizes at all seasons of the y ar, and in Ifiat 
part of its course wl.e'O it flows through or in tdie nMghl.oiirliood 
of the hills the scenery isrxtrcuielv ]dctureM|uc. Its importance a-' a 
trade route has caiisjd many lo«*al marts to spring up on its hanks. 
The mo t important of tliese are — on the ri\rr pri )r to it? hifnrei- 
tioii, where it is known as tlio Barak - Lakhi]»ur, Silchar, Siyallek, 
and Badarpur, wli'^re it is spaiin«»d by a magnilii ent railway ihiidge. 
On the Surma, or northern biamh, U; Kanairghat, Sylhet, 
Chhatak, Dwilril Bazar, and SuTiamganj while on the Kiisiyfirii 
are found Kirlingaiij, Fenchuganj, Bal'rganj, Manuinuhb, 
and Ajmiriganj. Tlusj aiv, however, only the more imp<*itant 
centres of local trside. Throughout the whole of its eoursi^ in 
the plains the hanks of the various hraneh s of the riv^r are linel 
with villages, and there arc numerous markits c»f Ions irnportunce. 

Jiri,— River which ris.^s on the S'iulhern slopes of the Barail, 
As^am, anl, after a southerly course of 75 miles, falls into tho Bar.ak 
or Sufma. For nearly ihj whole of its length it forms the houiniary 
between the Cilchar District and Manipur State, and it crossed at 
Jirigldit by a ferry, wluch is maint lined for ihe of travellers along 
the Silcha»’-Manipiir road. The greater part of it? course li s through 
hilly country, i nd there is very little cultivated land in tho vicinity. 
The only traffic brought down by the river consists of forest produce 
and tea fiom a gai*den which is situated at «lirigh&t^ about fi\e miles 
above its oonflucncj with the Barak. 
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Sonai.— River which rises m ih.^ Lush.ii IllUs, As^am, aTi<l, after 
a tortuous northerly coiirBi of tiO milpt. tlirou:]rli the Cai-har 
fills into the Bariik. As fir as Main.lrk hfil it flows iliioni^h jiinf»-lH 
land, but in the lower pirt of its eour-e its hanks an^ with 

villages. The rno'^t important of tlipso arc I'al inprliSt and Sf mi- 
mukh. A boat of four tons burthen can proo ed^ as far hs Miunur- 
khal during the laius, hut the river is not lar^roly usod as a tr.uJo 
route. 

Jatin^. — River which rises near H&fl.mo in the North ( Vtehrir^ 
hills, Assim, and flowing WiSt and south falls into tho 
hid bcction of the As'^afn-liengfal Railway has Is'* oi the' 

valley of the Jatinga^ the line running almiLr the lylli 
river. In the plains the Jatin^ii pas is nc‘;ir fniiuoRu'- ih iis, 
and (luting the ru‘ny s^a^ou a small st- anv' ' on. i^up^f,«r Ihiliinh:.- a 
n^ar the foot of the hi l-;. The river is nnwheijp hrifli^eil,' hut is 
eros-ed bir li\c fer.ies, and is largely uel as :i trade.- rnWfe. 
Jiarkli.ila Razir, Rillachara, .and Daiiioha/a r.iilway station :iji‘ tho 
rn- st important places on its banks. Its total li ii^th is oiiTy 
mils. 

Dhaleswari. — Ri^er which ris r in the Lii^hai Hills, Asciun 
where it is known by the n ‘me ‘of Klantr<ions', anti, after flowinj^ 
north for ISO mil s, falls into th' Parak at Si> altek. (Miuno:'il^ 
one of tho earliest Rriiish outposts in tl'e rjiish.n IIlIN, Mtiiateil 
n ar its ri>^hl bank^ and th * river is ttill usi'd :ib a Ir.idu rout > a 
far as Sairnig', a f-*w iriih'S from Aijal, the lii* id(|uarreih of the 
Ijushai Hills. At Pollychiia the Dh.ilt^sw'ari en't^b the CMeliLlr 
Di^trietj and fiorn tliis point flo.\s throiioh Hie fertile Haililkandi 
valley. Durlm^ tho rains small feed* r 'le.iiiu rs jtroet.‘«l ii]» the river 
as far as Knkiehnra twice a week, anil in tli.- st a'-on Hieir ])l;ic0 
is taken by ordinary country ho.its Tee in or pa^h s hy nuinerouH 
tea gardens and bazars, tlus trif>st iiii]Kirt.iril iii.iri hein^r Siynltck. 
The hanks are .steep and hi^h, .ml th-* Hi.iiiiiil d-'t'p, hnt th«* river 
is liable to siiddon freshets, which oeea loiiaUv di> s ijnc tl.iiii li^r In 
villages in the nj^hl OTirhood, .aiitl sm ill emhanknionts have hoi'n 
t* recto J on twoWtliiee /gardens to ]jieveiit tho sj.ill Wii*er lri>io 
irijiiring' the tea. Tlio I )lialc.s\\.iii us -tl formerly to lun aitni^r the 
we^t sido of ih» v.ilipy .and fall into the Ra'fik no ir R.adarpur, hnt 
one of the Kachiiri Rajil^ is said to liavo diiorted its (oiii'c nose 
to Rang^puFj and this lie. V chin ticl i*. known as the Kiidkhai. TIk; 
oil channel is now complotcly cut off from tho upper w.it -i-s of tho 
DhalcBveasi by an ombaukn e it, )>nt the bo*i biill contain', n j^ood I'u d 
of water^ and between June and September a boat .d loiii tons 
burthen can proceed aliove Hulakatidi far ns Ainfikh.ll. 

Singula. — River which TjS -s m tho J.ushai ilill-. Ak- arr^ fl '*w- 
ini^ northwards through tho Karimg’sni .'■uKlii on * *c '-"i du-t 
JJistrict faiia iulo the S-ju Juke forty-hvo miloo froai iJs 



emcrnrin^ from tin's lake it is ki own as the Knohuva^ ati<1 fa'h in'o 
the Knsi.vara, a hnuit h of the Siirma^ a tittle to t lie of Kariin- 
gan;! town. In the upper portion of its lOiircn) it Hows {hroa;«h 
ju'ig'o laml, which Ls s-till very sparsely pcopleil, but about eitrht 
uiih's noith of the Sylhet boundary it enter.*; ou an elevated tra<t, 
wlii^'h has b.H'il plantiid out with ton, and from there to its junction 
with the Kujiyara its banks arc fringed with villages and t^'a 
gardens. Thuro is v^ry little road traf&o in Sylhct^ and the 
Singla is largely used as a trade route which give.*< au outlet to le i^ 
foiCst produc*-, ri.v, and oilier produets of the < ountry. During ^he 
rains a boat of four ton« burthen cm pniceed as far as Dullabebarii, 
hut even i*i the dry siMson trallic is carried on in lo^hi vessel's* 
which are towed uji btivain. 

Langai.— River which ris.'S in the hills (ho smih of the 
Sylbet Distrb 1 , Assam, an I flow.s north to within a lew mile'i nf. 
Kar.ing.inj town. Hero it turn.s to the sonth-wo-t and linally 
di'inppeaiB in the Huk§,luUi haor (d ‘pressi aih Dining Ibc iMiny 
fcuo » it is eonneeted with Ih' Kusiyara hianeb of Ibi" Suvniii riv-T 
li ar Ksirim'zanj hy a eh nmol called the N.uukb.i!. Oimiering 
Sylhet, the river flows through a reserved forl•^t, pari of wliiidi h-is 
reidiMy bem thrown open to cnl(ivati<>ii, and ll'on thioiigh 
low billy lonntry, planted out wiili t-a^ and from ibis point 
its hanks are fring'd with tea gar*lens and villager. The e 
is little \vhcele»l liaille in Syh*t, and the I/a.ng.ii is largc’y U'C i as 
n tndo route, which ailorils ail null 'i I'or I’on st ]»rodijre, te.i, rice, 
cotton, innstard, mats, mi I otb r rountr\ pi*' lu t-. I 'unrig tlie r dny 
cit'a-on a hoa^ of four tons butth ii csui pron-d 'is far as llathikiril 
1'i t state: in the cold we.ithor trafln is carried di in light vessels. 
Tb«J most, important places on llie i tanks of the liimg.rt are Pathfir- 
kriudi, Ndam .Mazar, Lain, and J.tKIbub. Ita total length is 7*^ 
miles. 

Manil.—Hiver wbieli rises i » ITdl Tippi la, and, sift'r flowing ii. 
a lovluous novLli-Wi'Stcrly i .jui-'C tlnongh tli • S\lliet l)i.**t'iet, As.s.)‘ii 
falls into the Kn>iyara hr.incb ol the Siurnila litlD. to tlio ta^t ot 
o.ihfiilurpur. Aluio-t ibe wlnl** of its course in the pliiiis lie-* 
tluough cultivated luid ami il is l.iriroly usr*d as a trad ' route, fco 
llin carriage of fore^'t produce of all k nds,1c'i, rice, and uil-seeds. A 
boat of four tons luirtliMi can jiruc -ed a* far as the tr»intier of Hill 
Tipi cm in the -ainy s.'a^on, but d-.ri ig tin* dry woatlvjr traffic is 
vai'idedon in viS'i ls of light*’:' dr.iugbi. d’lic river p.sscs a large 
number of local i n’r*'s of trad.*, the most impoitant of which aro 
l^.dbdgand Manlavi Ba-zar. A b*ll to (bo ta*t of th • 1 iKcr placo 
it rcM'ivi'S a eoiisiilcrablc tii'mkiry in the .'-nape ot the DhoUb The 
ioUJ b uHTtli of Ihc river is 135 xinle>>. 
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Khowai. — River wliieh rises in Hill Tippora, ami, after 
I I’ll wf-t tliiMiu;li the II ihig^iir 3 sulsiivi-^ion of the Sylhet DiNlii. l, 
.\ l»iIK int^» Rarillc neir llahi^.iTij. The river pasii‘ja hy 

HUM I loeal centres of trade, the mO't important of which are 

]Mii- liikfiiuli an. I II ihi^aii j, and is largely used as a trade route. 
J)Linn«|‘ <lie rains a boat of four tons burthen can proceed a** fir 
ii-y IhTllii Ra/..~ir in Hill Tippera, and even in the dry weatliei* a 
ve-'^i'l half that size cm nearly re leli the frontier of the Di'triet. 
The tot il leiii^tliof the ri\er is ^4? miles. 

Bog^apani.— Riyer whicdi rises on the east of the Shillong peak 
ill the Khasi Hills, Assam, and after flow! n«^ we.^^t and south through 
the hills past ]\Iaoflan^ and iShella falls into the biirina at t'hhaiak. 
Jn the lower ]»art of its course it is an important trade route arul 
ii.*Tordri ail oiith*! to limestone, oran"t‘s, bay loaves and other 
pioducts of ihe lulls. The total oi‘4ihe Ro^^upani is 52 miles. 

Jaduk^ta. — Ri>er which rises in lh ‘ Klmsi Hills, Apsam, whero 
it Is ki’own ai the K\neliianfy or FanatTrLha and, after Howin^ west 
:fc 111 south debouehi^s on the plains of Sylhet. lirre 10 dividrs into 
two main channels, that to the cast hem;^ Known as the P.itlai 
.'viul fiirtlier on a-i the Bolai, that to the we^t as the Fiyniu 
Roth of these branches f.iH into the Kiinksa. and the uiutoil 
*-tre£iiii ultimately joins the Surmil in the Mymensin^h Distri* t 
a little to the west of Habig^anj. The river is lar;^ndy used as 
;i trade route, and affords an oiith^t to the pro lucts of thi; Khasi 
Iliih'. Duiiii^ the rainy fe'eason it is often unable t<o carry off 
the enormous quantities of water precipitatid in it's eat ehuieia 
‘irea, and Cf>n.-iderahle damage is then done hy Hoods. The total 
length of the river is 12 t) miles. 

Someswari. — River in the Giiro lldls, Asmara. It ri-ies to tho 
north of Tuia station, and flows c!.ast a> far as Daraii^-iri. H -re 
it turns south and de' ouches on the phtins of Myrnerj*dii^h, 
througrh wdiieh it makes its way to the Kangf-a river, S 8 tiliIcs 
from its source. It is navigable up stieam a;s high as Sijii, where 
further progress is barred by rapids. Va luahle outcrops of coal and 
lime have been discoverei in the Somisviari valley, but owing to 
difflculties of transport, they still remain unworkd. In itseourse 
through the hills, tho river flows through gorges of great n.itural 
beauty, whero precipitous cliffs are smothered with dense tropical 
vegetation. 

Majuli.— -Island lying between 20® 45 and 27'^ 12^ N. and 

39' and 94^ 35' E. in the north of tho Sibaagar District, Assam, 
formed by the diversion of the Kherkutia channel from the main 
stream of the Brahmaputra. This channel sabseqnently receives 
the waters of tho Subansiri, in itself a large river, and is then knowa 
Hs tlie Luhit to the point w'hero it rejoins the parent stream 



emprnrinr; from thiR lake it is ki own as the Kachuvn., aivl fa'l-^ inlo 
the Knsi^ara, a hmirh of the Surm^, a Mlllu to the oiht ol' Kfiriin- 
fyanj town. In the upi^er portion of its lOurHu it tiows {hroii'^h 
junfyle land, which Is still \ery sparsely poopled, hut about ci^ht 
mih's noith of the Sylhet boundary it enters on an elevated tratt, 
whi<'h has heeil planted out with t^.a, and from there to its junction 
with the Kujitara its banks are. fring^ul with villa^o-i mid tea. 
gardens- Tlu-re is Viry little road trsfBo in Sylhet, and the 
SIngla is largely used as a trade route which gives an outlet to le t, 
foic^t jiroduce, ri.‘e, and other products of the country. I>urinir ‘^hi; 
rains a boat of four ton*- hurthen cm proceed as far as Thdlaheliarfi, 
but even ill the dry season traffic is carried on in light vetfseU\ 
W'hich arc towed up biream. 

Langai.— River which rlsrs in the hills ti) the snitli of the 
S\ Ihet Distrht , Assam, and flows north to wit! in a few mile-, of 
Karimganj iown. Here it turns to the soiilh-\ve=t and liiially 
di'i.'ippeaiB in the Hnkaluki ha''»r (d 'probsion). Duiing lli’* r.nny 
^c^sOl it is eonnectel with th^ Ku8i3'ara hiar.eh of the Snniiil riv *r 
IV a. r Karimganj by a ehinnd called the NaLifikliri!. Oicnrering 
S>db*»t, the river flows through a reserved f*»re-t, part of which h »s 
recently Ic'n thrown open to culfivation, nnl tiei thioiigh 
low hilly country, planted out with t a, and from this p«dnt 
itis hanks are fring.-d Avith tea garileiis and vilhige-*. Tlie-e 
is little wduvlcd irallie in Sy'.lt'fc, and the I/ringai l.irge'y U'^c I as 
a tr.ido route, wliioli affords au outl*: for for. -t. ]#i('iliice, tc.i, rice, 
rolton. mustaid, mat s, mi I othi r counln jen In t 1 'ui ing th** rdny 
Sv a^on a hoa^^ of four tons hiuth ii c.iii ^•r•^».^'d far iis Tlathikira 
1 . 'll state: in the cold weather traflh isroTiidcn in light vessels. 
Tlie most, impnitunt pl.iees on the l.anks of the Lnngai are Pathiir- 
kfindi, Nililm J^a/ar, Lalu, an«l J.ildlmb. Its total length is 7 :^ 
miles. 

% 

Manu. — River whit li rises i ’ ITdl Tippt la, and, aftu* flowing ii. 
a lovlnoiis norlh-W' Sterl^’ < oiir'< through tli ■ Svdhet Dv-tiiet, As.s.iui 
falls inlo the Kn-iyara hr.iiich id' tlie Suiiii.Tia litll* to tlie east <.l 
'll.ihildurpur. Almo-t tin; wh-ile of if** fOiirso in the pliiiis he i 
ilif*iugh cultivated Imd audit is livgely used as a tr*iJ' route, fio 
the c.irriagc of forest produce of all k mis, tci, rice, and oil-seeds. A 
lio.it of four tons hiirthm can ]»ror i*.! a.? tar as the frontier of llill 
Tipi era in the .'ainy s^a'^on, hut drei"*,- the <lry wvath;r traffic is 
t.ar:iedon in K of liglib^i* draught. Tin* rivi'r p-issos a largo 

nm.ihcr of local c n're.s of tiade, the most ini]>oitant of uliieh are 
Ij.dufigand MaiiLivi Bazar. A H'tk in the cn.-t of th'^ 1 liter place 
it rotcives a eonsidt cable tii uiLiry in ihi. >hapo oi the IDholab The 
toUJ k-ngth of (he river is 136 
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Khowai — Rivor wliit-h risos \n llill Tipfera, au*!. afif-r (lowi'n-^ 

1 ! h-wf^l thonibig.ir3auljdivi-inii of tlui Sylliet PistiiiT, 

i.’ilN iiitn Ihi' liarnk neir Tin* rivor pas^.i's liy 

nuni conircs of tr.ide, the ino-t iinportatit of whicdi .ire 

iiikfi'idi and II ihif^aa and is largely used as a trade roikt(\ 
the rains a l:oat of four tons burthen can proeci-d as fir 
ii-, Jifilla Ifa/ar iu Hill Ti]'pcra. and even in the dry wcnlhor a 
vo'Si'i h;ilf that size cm nea'dy reioh the frontier of the Di.-triet. 
'I’lio tot'd length of tlie rivor is 84 miles. 

Bog^apani.— Bivor which rises on the east of the Shillong peak 
ill the Khasi llills^ Assam, and after llowiiig west and south through 
1 tie hills past MaoHatig and Sheila falls into the Fiinn'i at Cliliatak. 
in the lower ]>art of its C'onrse it is an iinprirtaiit trade route and 
a*Ti»rds an outlet to limestone, oranges, bay leaves and other 
pjoduets of ilio hills. The total length of4Phe llogapaiii is 52 miles. 

Jadukata. — River which n.-es in lh ■ Khasi Hills, AfrSam, wlicro 
it is ki’own a’* the Kynehiang or Paniitlrlha au'l, after Howifig we^t 
:i id south debouches on the plains ofSylhct. Hire it divid< s into 
two main channels, that to the east being Known as the LV'dlai 
•;.'id further on as the Rolai, that to the wc^t as the Piyeiii. 
'Rolh of ihcbC branches full into the Kunksa, and the united 
slru.nni ultimately jens tho Surma in the ]^IymL*n^ingh Di-trii t 
a Hltlc to t}ie west of Ilabiganj. The river is largely used as 
r\ trade route, and affords an outlet to the prolucts of the Klifwu 
TIill'j. Duiing the rainy season it is oft»'n unable to ca»ry ufT 
tho enormous quantities of water pre«'ipit,iti d in its caNdiiiieiit 
•irea, -Tiid con'iiderahle damage is then done by floods. The total 
length of the river is 120 miles. 

Someswari. — River in tlio Giro Hllis, As^am. It ri-es to Iluj 
north of 'I’uia station, and flows cast as f.ir as Darangiri. ll.-ni 
it turns south and del oucheri on the plains of Myni(>Ti<^iiigh, 
thioiigh which it makes its way to the Kang<a river, 88 miles 
from its source. It is navigable up stioarn aj high as Siju, where 
further progress is barred by rapids. Valuable Muterops of coal and 
lime have been discoverel in the SoimsMari valley, but owing to 
difficulties of transport, they still remain uuwork.d. In its course 
through the hills, the river flows through gorges of great lutunal 
beauty, where precipitous cliffs arc smothered with dense tropical 
vegetation. 

Majuli.-^Island lying between 26° 45 and 27^ 12' N, and 

39' and 94° 35^ E. in the north of the Sihsagar District, Assam, 
formed by the diversion of the Kherkutia chaiincl from the main 
stream or the Brahmaputra. This channel subsequently receives 
Ihf! waters of the Subansiri, in itself a large river, and is then known 
as the Luhit to the point where iL rejoins the parent stream 
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'opfKMite the month of the Pharimn. The island has an area of 485 
square miles, a population (I 90J) of 85^000 souls, and is the site of 
the Avniati, DAKHiIfFAT^ Garamur, and other »ni‘rait, or priestly 
rol*ei;‘€B, whic'h are held in j^reat reverence by the Assaniese The 
Miijuli is niu h exposed to flood and diluvion, and the staple cro]>s 
are summer riro and mustard. It contains numerous streams, lakes, 
and i>: *^elice of tree forest covered with beautiful cane brake, and 
the general effect is very i»ic*turi*squc. The island has but one road 
and no towns, and an old-world air pervades the place which 
savours more of the 1 8th than the t^Oth century. 

I-oktak. — Ldfcke Bituate<l iii the south of the Manipur State in 
ZAP a?' artul 24" 34 N. and 93 '47' and 93" 52' K. It row covers 
about 27 Mjoarc miles, but is said to be gradually decre.'isiu^ in 
sise. The surface is dotted with floatinof islarids of aquatic plants, 
forming- a refuge for fish and wild fowl, which are found there m 
large quantities. At tlie boutherri end where a rarjge of low hills 
runs into the lake, there arc rocky islands, the sites of fisliint** 
\ illagi:s. 

Laur. — N'amc of Hindu kingdom, w'hi«li at one time occupied 
tho north-western portion ot what is now llie l>istri<;t of Sylhet, 
Assam. Gor or Sylhet prtiper was eonqnered bv the Muhammadans 
in 1384A.D., but 1 isiur retained its intfependcnre for another two 
hundred years. One of the KAjas, iianicd Gobind, was summoned 
to Ilelhi and there embraced the Aluhammadari faith, and his 
grandson A bid Roza abandoned Ijaur and built the town of 
BANrYACiiU.>o at the beginning of the 18th century. Undi^r tlic 
Mughal empii'e the Rajas oh I^iur were held responsible for the 
defence of the frontier, and their estates were not actually assessed 
to revenue till the middle of the IHth centuiy. In 1765, Li:iui 
came under the civil administration of the British. 
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Tiirik. — Klror in Assam. .Sritiri. 

liaiol. — Hill ran^^e in Cacliar Disinrf, As*«am. — f^ee . 

Bhaiinbi. — River in Darrang Uislrii^t, Ansam — UiT\ni 1 1. 

Bhiinsenft.-— River in Sjlhot Disiricit Assam. — Set Surma. 

BibiyanS.— River in Sylbet Diatriet, Assam — Siv Sithma 
B ogra.— River in Khaai and Jamtifi Hilla Pistnet, Assam — BoQArAXi* 
Buri Dihing. — River in Lakhimpnr Distriet. — iSVr DrriiNo. Bnar. 
Dafibhum.^Mouniains in tiakliimpur Dislnci. — S'le i>Ai‘uiin‘K. 

DapLIft. — llills on the Darrang- Lakliirnpur frontier — Sfc J^aVLa Kir.rs. 
Dhaneswari. — Rivers in Darrang and Sib-i^ar Distri('iB.«-AS<Y Dhakbiri. 
Dikhn. — River lu Sibsagar Dislrict. — See Diktio. 

Disai.^Rivor in 8 ib.*>agar Distriet. — Set 
Disoi.— River in iSib.sftgar District. — Ste BiioonAi. 

Dudbkninlr.— River in Goali»irn Di sf net-— -iSrc SAN’KofltT. 

Dufllft, — Kills on the Darrang- Lakbimpiir frontier . — Set Dafi.a flitTH. 
Oangidhar. — River in Go&lpara Disfriet. — .SV^ Sankobh. 

Jauji.— ^River in Sib.'-ftgar District . — Ste Jiianzi. 

Jhiri. — River between Manipur Stale and (’aehiir Dislriut . — Set Jir,. 

KAliii — River.— *See Surma. 

Kafakhal.— River in (.’a diAr Disinef . — Str PfTAT.KswARi. 

Rawahi. — River in S>lhet Distnet — See K'howai. 

Kiling.— River in KbSu and Jaintia JIills Oistriet. — .SVe [^mum. 

Klnngdong. — Upper readies of tlic DiiAT.nsWAni. 

Kopih. — River in Nowgong District.-- ibtc KaI’ili. 

Ku.siy?ra.— River.— See Surma. 

Kyneliiang. — River in RliiAi and Jaiutia Ifill.s Diklrut. — J.ii’i'iinA 
Xiohit. — River. — Sec Luhjt. 

JSevr Ddiing.— River in Lakhimpnr Distriet . — Sie Putin,,. “Nua. 

I^oa Dihing.— River ii- Lakhimpnr District, —Nee Piiiino, >iii 
Old Dihiug.— River in Lakhinipur District.— .SVe i>iru>ti, Rriii. 
Raiifiiirtha.— Upper course of the Jaot k ita. 

Sumeswari. — River in Garo HilU — S, imi '.waRi. 

Sarispur. — Hill range in Cadiar Disinci.— .''Vt bARisrua. 
ibddhcswar.— Hills in CSdiSr Di'ilrn-t..— .’^'ee ShUK-vvn, 
bonapiira. — River in Lakhimpur l)l^t^K•^ — Set Diniiu 
boiiapuria.— River in Kbasinfld Jaintia Hills Disinei.- .ve Dior.r 

Thakeswari. Place of pilgrimage iii Giiilpara Dintrni - -See Tuiviirn war i- 

Uiulliru.— River m Rhan and Janitia Hills.— See I 'Obl’. 
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(IN TWO VOLUMES) 


Crouching on the shoulders of Bay of Bengal, Burma rubs into 
India and Bangladesh on the north-west and China on the north 
gnd east. Its boundaries are mostly hilly, jungle-infested and have 
for years provided cover to insurgents of the contiguous countries. 
The Barmans are a multiracial, multilingual society with a martial 
streak- 


/Regarded as a gate-way to Indo-Chinese peninsula till the end of 
ISth centary when the British came on the scene, Burma has 
''always been a subject of interest for political analysts, adminis- 
trators and scholars and even general readers, provoking them to 
probe for more. The Onnetteer €if Bwrma fulfils this need 
admirably. 


First published in the CazHUer^ divided Into two volumes, is 

a repository of valuable information about Burma, not available 
so far. Fe/. / contains details of Burma* s geography, geology, 
ethnology, customs and manners, art and agriculture, history from 
i{he earliest times till the end oS Second Anglo-Burmese war. 
Vohmrn // comprises a Qaaetteer of all villages, districts, mountains, 
^^verr^albelt any detail of value— leaving out not even a small 
Iteelet or a hillock. A result of years of painstaking labour, this 
[ ramettcer dntws tipoa rare sources of Indisputable authority. It 
^a gdKBunerpieQe of ‘administrative detail* and organised purposeful 
gad firovean invaluable reference and resource material 
A adygti^tralbiv^ r esea rch workers, tourists and all wanting to 
IbW inota imd more about Burma. 


(Tuh^ Fair. Set) Ra. fM.M 

tiiiiUturmi PuJbiMiinff House 






